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„Lr 
Miſs CLARISSAHAATOWI, To Miſt Howe. 
Sunday Morning, Seven o Clock. 
SY we 2 Was at the Play laſt night with Mr. Love- 
Nb 17 5 


lace and Miſs — It is, you know, 
9 4 deep and moſt affecting Tragedy in the 
= reading. Tou have my Remarks upon 

| it, in the little book you made me write 

upon the principal acting Plays. You will not wonder, 
that Miſs Horton, as well as I, was greatly moved at 
the Repreſentation, when 1 tell you, and have ſome 
pleaſure in telling you, that Mr. Lovelace himſelf was 
very;fenſibly touched with ſome of the moſt — 

I mention this in praiſe of the author's 
formance ; for I take Mr. Lovelace to be one the 
moſt hard-hearted men in the world. Upon my word, 
my. dear, I do, 

His behaviour, however, on this 8 and on 
our return, was unexceptionable ; only that he would 
Var. IV, B oblige 
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oblige me to ſtay to ſupper with the women below, 


when we came back, and to fit up with him and them 
till near One o'clock this morning. I was reſolved to 
de even with him; and indeed I am not very ſorry to 


have the pretence ; for I love to paſs the Sundays by 
myſelf. 

To have the better excuſe to avoid his teazing, I 
am ready dreſſed to go to church this morning, I will 
go only to St. James's Church, and in a chair; that I 
may be ſure I can go out and Eomein,when I pleaſe, 


—— 


without being intruded upon by him, ag I WaStirice 


before. 
| Near Nine o'clock. * 

I avs your kind Letter of yeſterday. He knows 
I have. And I ſhall expect, that he will be inquiſitive 
next time I ſee him after your opinion of his propoſals. 
I doubted not your approbation of them, and had 
written an anfwer on that preſumption z which is ready 
for him. He muſt f#dy- for occaſions of procraſtina- 
tion, and to diſoblige me, f ngWany-thing happen to 


ſet us at variance again. 


« * * 


He is vety importuriate/to Tec me. He has deſired 


to attend me to church. He is angry that I have de- 


elined to break faſt with him. I am ſure that I ſhould 
not have been at my own liberty if I had. I bid 
Dorcas tell him, that I deſired to have this day to my- 
ſelf. I would ſee him in the morning, as early as he 
pleaſed. She fays, ſhe knows not what ails him, but 
that he is out of humour with every- bod. 
Hie has ſent again in a peremptory manner. He 
warns me of Singleton. I ſent him word, that if he was 
not afraid of Singleton at the Play-houſe laſt night, 7 
need not at Church to-day : So many Churches to one 
Play- houſe. I have accepted of his ſervant's propoſed 


attendance. But he is quite diſpleafed, it ſeems. I 


don't care. I will not be perpetually at his inſolent 
beck. Adieu, my dear, till I return. The chair 


waits, He won't ſtop me, ſure, as I go down tot. 


1 DID 
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pip not ſee him as I went down. He is, it 
ſeems, exceſſively out of humour. Dorcas ſays, Not 
with me neither, ſhe believes : But ſomething has 
vexed him. This is put on perhaps to make me dine 
with him. But I will not, if I can help it. I ſhan't 
get rid of him for the reſt of the day, if I do. 

* &þ 

HE was very earneſt to dine with me. But I was 
reſolved to carry this one ſmall point; and ſo denied 
to dine myſelf. And indeed I was endeavouring to 
write to my Couſin Morden; and had begun three 
different times, without being able to pleaſe myſelf. 

He was very buſy in writing, Dorcas ſays, and pur- 
ſued it without dining, becauſe I denied him my com- 


any. 

, He afterwards demanded, as I may ſay, to be ad- 
mitted to afternoon-tea with me : And appealed by 
Dorcas to his behaviour to me laſt night; as if, as 1 
ſent him word by her, he thought he had a merit in 
being unexceptionable. However, I repeated my pro- 
miſe to meet him as early as he pleaſed in the morning, 
or to breakfaſt with him. | 

Dorcas ſays, he raved: I heard him loud, and I 
heard his ſervant fly from him, as I thought. You, 
my deareſt friend, ſay, in one of yours (a), that you 
muſt have ſomebody to be angry at, when your Mo- 
ther ſets you up. I ſhould be very loth to draw com- 
pariſons : But the workings of paſſion, when, indulged, 
are but too much alike, whether in man or Woman. 


He has juſt ſent me word, that he inſiſts upon ſu 
ping with me. As we had been in a good train for ſe- 
veral days paſt, I thought it not prudent to break with 
him for little matters. Yet, to be, in a manner, 
threatened into his will, I know not how to bear that. 


WaHrLs I was conſidering, he came up, and, tap- 


ping at my door, told me, in a very angry tone, he 


(a) See Vol. III. p. 210. 
„ B 2 muſt 
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muſt ſee me this night. He could not reſt, till he had 
been told what he had done to deſerve the treatment I 
gave him, 
Treatment I give him A wretch !—Yet perhaps 
he has nothing new to ſay to me. 1 hall be very an- 
gry with him. 


As the Lady could not know what Mr. Lovelace” s de- 
ſigns were, nor the cauſe of his ill humour, it will not 
be improper to purſue the ſubject from his Letter. 

Having deſcribed his angry manner of demanding, in 
perſon, ber company at ſupper ; he proceeds as 
follows : 


* *Tis hard, anſwered the fair Perverſe, that I am to 
be ſo little my own miſtreſs. I will meet you in the 
Dining-room half an hour hence. 

T went down to wait that half-hour. All the wo- 
men ſet me hard to give her cauſe for this tyranny, 
They demonſtrated, as well from the nature of the 
Sex, as of the Caſe, that J had nothing to hope for 
from my tameneſs, and could meet with no worſe 
treatment, were I to be guilty of the laſt offence. They 
urged me vehemently to ty at leaſt what effect ſome 

er familiarities than 1 had ever taken with her, 
would have : And their arguments being ſtrengthened 
by my juſt reſentments on the diſcoveries I had made, 
I was reſolved to take ſome liberties, and, as they were 
received, to take tl! greater, and lay all the fault upon 
her tyranny. In this humour I went up, and never 
had Paralytic fo little command of his joints, as I had, 
as I walked about the Dining-room, attending her 
motions. | ' 20 | 

With an erect mien ſhe entered, her face averted, 
her lovely baufom ſwelling, and the more charmingly 
protuberante” for the erectneſs of her mien. O Jack 
that Sullenneſs and Reſerve ſhould add to the charms of 
this haughty maid ! But in every attitude, in every 
humour, in every geſture, is Beauty beautiful, —By her 
averted face, and indignant aſpect, I ſaw the dear _— 

/ | | ent 
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lent was diſpoſed to be ahgry—But by the fierceneſs of 
mine, as my trembling hands ſeized hers, I ſoon made 
Fear her predominant paſſion. - And yet the moment 
I beheld her, my heart was daſtardized ; and my te- 
verence for the Virgin Purity ſo viſible in her whole 
deportment, again took place. Surely, Belford, this 
is an Angel. And yet, had ſhe not been known to 
be a Female, they would not from 3abybood have 
dreſſed her as ſuch, nor would ſhe, but upon that con- 
viction, have continued the dreſs. | | 
Let me aſk you, Madam, I beſeech you tell me, 
what I have done to deſerve this diſtant treatment ? 
And let me aſk you, Mr. Lovelace, why are my 
Retirements to be thus invaded ?— What can you have 
to ſay to me ſince laſt night, that I went with you fo 
much againſt my will to the Play? And after fitting up 
with you, equally againſt my will, till avery late hour? 
This 1 have to ſay, Madam, that I cannot bear to be 
kept at this diſtance from you under the ſame roof. 
Under the ſame roof, Sir How came you 
Hear me out, Madam [letting go her trembling 
hands, and ſnatching them back again with an eager- 
neſs that made her ſftart]—l have a thouſand things to 
ſay, to talk of, relating to our preſent and future pro- 
ſpects; but when I want to open my whole ſoul to you, 
you are always contriving to keep me at a diſtance, 
You make me inconſiſtent with myſelf. Your heart is 
ſet: upon delays. You'muſt have views that you will 
not own. Tell me, Madam, I conjure you to tell me, 
this moment, without ſubterfuge or reſerve, in what 
light am I to appear to you in future? I cannot bear 
this diſtance. The ſuſpenſe you hold me in I cannot 
bad light, I hope—Pray, Mr. Lovelace, do not graf 
my hands ſo hard [endeavouring to withdraw them]. 
Pray let me go— | | 
You hate me, Madam 
B 3 Lou 


In what light, Mr. Lovelace! [viſibly terriſied] In no 


0 — 
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Lou hate me, Madam, repeated I. 

Inſtigated and reſolved, as I came I wanted 
ſame new provocation. The Jexil ind — , as ſoon as 
my angel made her appearance, | crept out of my 
heart; but he had left the door open, and was no 
farther off than my elbo p. 

You came up in no good temper, I ſee, Mr. Love- 
lace— But pray be not violent — I have an vo ma 
aur. Pray be not violent - 

Sweet creature | And I claſped one arm about her, 
holding one hand in my other Tou have done me no 
Burt I could have devoured her—Burt reſtraining 
myſelf—You have done me the greateſt hurt In 
9 — have I deſerved the diſtance you keep me at _ 
knew not what to ſay. _ 

She ſtruggled to diſengage herſelf—Pray, Mr. Love- 
hace, let me withdraw. I know not why this is. 1 
know not what I have done to offend you. 1 ſee you 
are come with à de/ign to quarrel with me. If you 
would not terrify me by the iſl- humour you are in, per- 
mit me to withdraw. I will hear all you have to ſay 
another time To- morrow morning, as I ſent you 
word. — But indeed you frighten me. I beſeech you, 
if you have any value for me, permit me to withdraw. 

Night, mid-night, ig neceſfary, Belford. Surprize, 
Terror, muſt. be neceſſary to the alimare Trial of this 
charming cveature, ſay the women below what they 
wall. I could not hold my purpoſes. This was not 
the firſt time that 1 had intended to: try if ſhe could 
nne e e 1195 eit 

L kiſſed her hand with a 3 as if 1 viould keys 
left my lips upon it.—Withdraw then, deareſt! and 
ig creature. Indeed I entered in a very ill hu- 

I'cannor bear the diſtance at which you ſo 
Eauſleſly keep me. Withdraw, Madam, ſince it is 
your will. to withdraw; and. judge me generouſly 3 
judge me but as I deſerve to be judged; and let me 
hope to meet you to-morrow: morning early, in ſuch a 
temper as becomes our — and my future 
hopes. | And 
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And fo ſaying, I conducted her to the door, and left 
her there. But inſtead of going down to the women, I 
went into my own chamber, and locked myſelf in; 


aſhamed of being awed by her majeſtic ip paw: and 5 


apprehenſive virtue, into ſo great a change of urpoſe, 
— —— I had ſuch juſt provocations from the 
Letters of her ſaucy Friend, founded on her own repreſen- 
cations of facts and ſituations berween herſelf and me. 


The Lady (dating Sunday night ) thus deſcribes ber ter- 
rors, and Mr. Lovelace s behaviour, on the occaſion : 


On my entering the dining-room, he took my hands 
in his, in ſuch a humour, as I ſaw. plainly he was re- 
ſolved to quarrel with 9 for what ?— What had 
I done to him I never in my life beheld in any-body 
ſuch-wild, ſuch angry, ſuch impatient airs. I was ter- 
rified ; and inſtead of being as angry as I intended a 
be, I was forced to be all mildneſs. I can hardl 
member what were his firſt words, I was fo frig ted. 
But, Tou hate me, Madam ! You hate me, Madam / 
were ſome of them with ſuch a fierceneſs—I wiſhed 
myſelf a thouſand miles diſtant from him. I hate no- 
body, ſaid I ; I thank God I hate no- body Lou ter- 
rify me, Mr. Lovelace—Let me leave you.— The man, 
my dear, looked quite ugly—l never ſaw a man look ſo 


ugly as paſſion made him look— And for what ?—- 


And he fo graſped my hands !—fierce creature He 
ſo graſped my hands 11 ſhort, he ſeemed by his looks, 
and by his words (once putting his arms about. me) to 
wiſh me to provoke him. So that I had nothing to 
do but to beg of him (which I did repeatedly) to per- 
mit me to withdraw; and to promiſe. to meet him at 
his own time in the morning. 

It was with a very ill grace that he complied, on 
that condition; and at parting he kiſſed my hand with 
luch a ſavageneſs, that a redneſs remains upon it ſtill, 
Do you not think, my dear, that I have reaſon to be 
+ incenſed at him, my ſituation conſidered ? Am I not 
2 a" a neceſſiby, as it * of nn with him; 


* at 


\ 
by 
1 
: 
| 
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* at leaſt every other time I ſee him ? No Prudery, no 
* Coquetry, no, Tyranny in my heart, or in my beha- 
* viour to him, that I know of. No affected Pro- 
craſtination. Aiming at nothing but decorum. He. 
as much concerned, and ſo he ought to think, as I, 
to haye that obſerved. - Too much in his power: 

Caſt upon him by the cruelty of my relations. No 

other protection to fly to but his. One plain path 
before us; yet ſuch embarraſſes, ſuch difficulties, 
* ſuch ſubjects for doubt, for cavil, for uneaſineſs; 
* as faſt as one is obviated, another to be introduced, | 
* and not by myſelf—I know not how introduced 
What pleaſure can 1 propoſe to myſelt 1 in meeting 
+ ſuch a wretch ?: 

Perfect for me, my deareſt Mis Howe, perfect for 
me, I beſeech you, your kind ſcheme with Mrs. 
Townſend ; and I will then leave this man. 

My temper, I believe, is changed. No wonder 
4 if" it be. T queſtion whether ever it will be what it 

was. But I cannot make bim half ſo uneaſy 5. the 

change as I am myſelf. See you not how, from ſte 
to ſtep, he grows upon me-?—I tremble to look back 
upon his encroachments. And now to give me cauſe 
to apprehend more evil from bim, than indignation will 
permit me io expreſs O my dear, perfect your ſcheme, 
and let me fly from fo ſtrange a wretch | 

Jet, to be firſt an eloper from my friends to bim, 
as the world ſappoſes; and now to be ſo from him 
[To whom I know not ho hard to one who ever 
endeavoured to ſhun intricate paths · But he muſt 
certainly have views in quarrelling with me thus, which 
he dare not own Vet what can they be ?—I am ter- 
rificd but to think of what they may be ! , 

Let me but get from him As to my reputation, 
+ if I leave him. — That! is already too much wounded 

for me, now, to bè careful about any- thing, but how 

to act ſo, as that my on Heart ſhall not reproach ine. 


As to the world's cenſure, I muſt be content to ſuffer 
2 that—An unhappy compoſition; however !—What 
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a wreck have my fortunes ſuffered, to be obliged to 
throw overboard ſo many valuables, to preſerve, in- 

* deed, the only valuable A compoſition that once 
* It would have half-broken my heart to think there 
would have been the leaſt danger that I mould be 
obliged to ſubmit to. 

* You, my dear, could not be a ſtranger to my 
moſt ſecret failings, altho* you would not tell me of 
them. What a pride did I take in the applauſe of 

every one What a pride even in ſuppoſing E had 
not that pride Which concealed itſelf from my un- 
examining heart under the ſpecious veil of Humility, 
doubling the merit to myſelf by the ſuppoſed, and 
indeed imputed, gracefulneſs in the manner of con- 
* ferring benefits, when I had not a ſingle merit in 
what J did, vaſtly overpaid by the pleaſure of doing 
+ ſome little good, and impelled, as I may fay, by 
talents given me For what! Not to be proud of. 
So deſirous, in ſhort, to be conſidered as an Ex- 
* ample! A vanity which my partial admirers put into 
"my head !—And fo ſecure in my own virtue! ©» 
I am; puniſhed enough, enough mortified, for this 
* my vanity—l hope, enough, if it fo pleaſe the all- 
* gracious Inflifter : Since now, I verily think, I more 

* deſpiſe myſelf for my preſumptuous ſelf-ſecurity, as 
well as vanity, than ever I — vaunted myſelf on 
my good inclinations : Secretly, I ſay, however; for 
indeed I had not given myſelf leiſure to reflect, till 
* I was thus mortified, how very imperfect I was; 
* nor how-much truth there:i is in what Divines tell us, 
That we ſin in our beſt performances. * . 
But I was very young—But here let me watch over 
: myſelf again: For in thoſe four words, I was. very 
* young, is chere not a palliation couched, that were 
enough to take all efficacy from the diſcovery and 
* confeſſion ? a | 
What ſtrange imperfect bein g- But Self here, 
* which is at the bottom of all we nn and of all we 

. ! wiſh, is the grand miſleader, 

[I will 


— 


. 
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* I will nat apologize to you, my dear, for theſe 
grave reflections. Is it not enough to make the un- 
* happy creature look into herſelf, and endeavour to 
detect herſelf, who, from ſuch an high Ad, b. 
* left to proud and preſumptuous Sei, tho 
* one thoughtleſs ſtep, be by Yonge to the «dre 
* ſituation I am in? 

Let me, however, look forward : Fo defpondt 
Hold be t add fin to ſin. And whom have I to 
* raiſe me up, whom to comfort me, if I deſert my- 
Thou, O Father who, I hope, haſt not yet 

* deſerted, haſt not yet curſed me For J am thine ! 
Alt is fit that * mn ſupply the reſt.— 


Iwas diſguſted L him, as well as frighted by 
him, that, an my return to my chamber, in a fit of 
n deſpaip, I tore almoſt in two, the Anſwer [ 

d written to his propo 

I will ſee him in the morning, beczuſe I avomaſed I 
would. But I will go out, and that without him, or 
any attendant, - If he account not tolerably for his ſud- 
den change of behaviour, and a proper opportuni 
offer of a private lodging in ſame creditable houſe, 
will not any more return to this: At preſent I think 
ſo.— And there will I either attend the perfecting of 
your ſcheme ; or, by your epiſtolary mediation, make 
my own terms with the wretch ; ſince it is your opi- 
nion, that I muſt be his, and cannot help myſelf : Or, 
perhaps, take a reſolution to throw myſelf at once 
into Lady: Betty's protection; and this will- hinder 
bim from Ry his inſolently-threatned viſit to Har- 
lowe · Place. 


The Lady writes again an Monday evening; ak gives 
ber friend an account of all that paſſed between 
berſelf and Mr. Lovelace that day; and of ber 
being terrified out of ber purpoſe of going out : But 
Mr. Lovelace's next Letters giving a more ample 
account of all, bers are omitted. 


I. 
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Nis proper, however, to mention, that fhe re- urg 
Miſs Howe (from the diſſatisfattion' ſhe bas . — 
for from what paſſed between Mr. Lovelace and 
herſelf) to perfect her ſcheme in relation io Mrs. 
Townſend. She concludes this Letter in theſe 
words: | 
I ſhould fay wintehlog of your laſt favour (but a 
few hours ago received) and of your dialogue with 
your Mother—Are' you not very whimfical, my dear? 
I have but two things to wiſh for on this occaſion.— 
The one, that your” charming pleaſantry had a better 
ſubjelt than that go find for it in this dialogue The 
a For of - ere” i were not ſuch, - muſt too 
en p that in you, and will not permit 
me to enjoy it, 4 I ir} do. Be, howeves, Ny 
in W rho” 194 cannot in 
Dur * Cra, Haxtowr. 


L E T T. E R hh £ 
Mr. Lovelace, To Joun BzLror, Ei 
I 36% Monday Mor. May 22. 
O generoſity it in this Lady. None at all. Wouldſt 
thou not have thought, that after I had permit- 
ber to withdraw, primed for miſchief as I was, 
ſhe would meet me next morning early; wy that with 
a ſmile ; making me one of here courtelies ? 

I was in the Dining-room before Six, expeCting her. 
She opened not her door. I went up ſtairs and down; 
and hemd; and called Will; called Dorcas; threw 
the doors hard to; but ſtill ſne opened not her door. 
Thus till half an hour after Eight, fooled I away my 
time ; and then (breakfaſt ready) I ſent Dorcas to re- 
queſt her compan ß. 

But 1 was aſtoniſhed; when (following the wench, 
as ſhe did at the firſt invitation) I ſaw her enter dreſſed, 
all but her gloyes, and thoſe and her fan'in her hand ; 
in the ſame moment bidding Dorcas direct Will to get 
N * — * 
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Cruel, creatute, thought I, * uy me thus to the 
deriſion of the.y women below ! | 

Tam Sir: 4 1 

I looked — ly, 1 I am 0 Ra "Ta will | breakfaſt 
firſt, I hope, Madam ; in a very humble train ; yet 
with an hundred: tenter-hooks in my heart. 
Had ſhe given me more notice of her intention, I 
had. Pines. wrought myſelf up to the frame I was in 
the day before, and begun my vengeance. ., And im- 
mediatel y came into my head all the virulence that had 
been tranſcribed for me {a Miſs, Howe's Letters, and 
in that Letter which I had tranſeribed myſelf. 

Tes, ſhe would drink one diſh ;; and then. laid her 
gloyes and fan in the window juſt by. , | 

I was perfectly — 1 hemm'd, and was 
going to ſpeak ſeveral times; but knew not in what 
key. Who's modeſt now, thought I! Who's inſolent 
now !-— How a tyrant of a woman confounds a baſhful 
man She was acting Miſs Howe, I thought; and 1 
the ſpiritleſs Hickman, -_ 

At laſt, I wil} begin, thought I. 

She a diſn—I a diſh. 12 

Sip, her eyes her own, ſhe ;- ile an haughty Wat 
imperious ſovereign, conſcious of dignity, every look 
A TAVOUT, + 

Sip, like) her vaſial, I ; — and hands ceembling, 
and not knowing that I ſippꝰd or taſted. 

I was—l was—Iffp'd—(drawing in my breath and 
the 2 together, tho I ſcalded my nenn it) 

was in hopes, Madam —ꝛ 

- Dorcas came in juſt then. —Doreas, fad the, is 2 
how gone for? 

Damn'd impertinence, thought I, thus to put me 
out in my ſpeech! And I was forced to wait for the 
ſervant's ent to the inſolent miſtreſs's queſtion. x 

Wiliam js-gone for one, Madam. 

This coſt me a minute's filence before I could begin 
again. And then it was with my hopes, * my 

opes, 
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hopes, and my hopes, that I ſhould have been early 


admitted to— | 
Wbat weather is it, Dorcas ? faid ſhe, as regard- 
leſs of me as if I had not been preſent. 1 

A little lowering, Madam — The Sun is gone in 
It was very fine half an hour ago. 

I had no patience. Up I roſe. Down went the 
Tea-cup, Saucer and all—Confound the Weather, the 
Sunſhine, and the Wench !—Begone for a devil, when 


I am ſpeaking to your Lady, and have fo little oppor- 


tunity given me. 

Up roſe the ſaucy-face, half-frighted ; and ſnatched 
from the window her gloves and fan. 

You muſt not go, Madam !—Seizing her hand— 
By my ſoul you muſt not— 

Mzuft not, Sir But I muſt—You can curſe your 


maid in my abſence, as well as if I were preſent— 
Except—Except—you intend for me, what you direct 


to Ber. | 

Deareſt creature, you muſt not go Lou muſt not 
leave me Such determined ſcorn! Such contempts !— 
Queſtions aſked your ſervant of no meaning but to 
break in upon me! cannot bear it! 

. Detain me not, ſtruggling. . I will not be with- 
held. I like you not, nor your ways. You fought 
to-quarrel with me yeſterday, for no reaſon in the 
world that I can think of, but becauſe I was too obliging. 
You are an ingrateful man ; and I hate you with my 
whole heart, Mr. Lovelace! 

Do not make me deſperate, Madam. Permit me 
to ſay, that you ſhall-not leave me in this humour. 
Where-ever you go, I will attend you. Had Miſs 
Howe been my friend, I had not been thus treated. 
It is but too plain to whom my difficulties are owing. 
I have long obſerved, that every Letter you receive 
from ber, makes an alteration in your behaviour to me. 
She would have you treat me, as ſhe treats Mr. Hickman, 
I ſuppoſe : But neither does that treatment become your 
admirable temper to offer, nor me to receive. 


This 
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This ſtartled her. She did not care to EG 
think hardly of Miſs Howe: 

But recollecting herſelf, Miſs Howe, faid ſhe, is a 
friend to virtue, and to good men. If the like not 
you, it is becauſe you are not one of thoſe. 

Yes, Madam; and therefore to ſpeak of Mr. Hick- 
man and Myſelf, as you both, I ſuppoſe, think of 
each, ſhe treats him as ſhe would not treat a Lovelace. 
I challenge you, Madam, to ſhew me but one of 
the many Letters you have received from her, where 
I am mentioned. 

Miſs Howe is juſt ; Miſs Howe is good, replied ſhe. 
She writes, ſhe ſpeaks, of every-body as they deſerve. 
If you point me out but any one occaſion, upon which 

ou have reaſon to build a merit to yourſelf, as either 
Juſt 'or good, or even generous, I will look out for her 
Letter on that occaſion [If ſach an occakon there be, I 
have certainly acquainted her with it] ; and will engage 
i ſhall be in your favour. 

Deviliſh ſevere! And as indelicate as ſevere, to put 
a modeſt man upon hunting backward after his own 
merits. 

She would have flung from me: I will no⸗ be de- 
tained, Mr. Lovelace. I will go out. 

Indeed you muſt not, Madam, in this humour. And 
I placed myſelf between her and the door.— And then, 
fanning, ſhe threw herſelf into a chair, her ſweet face 
all crimſoned over with paſſion. 

I caſt myſelf at her feet. ect.—Begone, Mr. Lovelace, 
ſaid ſhe, — motion, her fan in her hand; 


for your own fake leave me My ſoul is above thee, 


man | with both her hands puſnhing me from her !— 
Urge me not to tell thee, how ſincerely I think my 


ſoul above thee Thou haſt in mine, a proud, a too 
proud heart, to contend with Leave me, and leave 


me for ever {Thou haſt a nn heart to congend 


with! 


Her air, ter manner, her voice, were re bewkchingl 


noble, tho? her words were ſo ſevere. © 


Let 
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Let me worſhip an angel, ſaid I, no woman. For- 
give me, deareſt creature Creature if you be, for- 
give me Forgive my inadvertencies ! Forgive my 
inequalities Pity my infirmities Who is equal to 
my Clariſſa ? | 

| trembled between Admiration and Love; and 
wrapt my arms about her knees, as ſhe fat. She tried 
to riſe at the moment; but my claſping round her 
thus ardently, drew her down again; and never was 
woman more affrighted. But free as my claſping emo- 
tion might appear to her apprehenſive heart, I had 
not, at the inſtant, any thought but what reverence 
inſpired. And till ſhe had actually withdrawn [Which 
I permitted under promife of a ſpeedy return, and on 
her conſent to diſmiſs the chair] all the motions of my 
heart were as pure as her own. 

She kept not her word. An hour I waited before 1 
ſent to claim her promiſe. She could not poſſibly ſee 
me yet, was the anſwer. As ſoon as ſhe could, ſhe 
would. 

Dorcas ſays, ſhe ſtill exceſſively trembled ; and or- 
dered her to give her hartſhorn and water. 

A ſtrange apprehenſive creature! Her terror is too 

great for the occaſion. Evils in apprehenſion are often 
greater than evils in reality. Haſt thou never obſerved, 
that the terrors of a bird caught, and actually in the 
hand, bear no compariſon to what we might have ſup- 
poſed thoſe terrors would be, were we to have formed 
a judgment of the ſame bird by its ſhyneſs before 
it was taken ? _ 
Dear creature — Did ſhe never romp? Did ſhe 
never. from girlhood to now, hoyden ? The innocent 
kinds of :freedom taken and allowed on theſe occaſions, 
would have familiarized her to greater. Sacrilege but 
to touch the hem of her garment!—Exceſs of delicacy ! 
. conſecrated beauty l how can ſhe think to be 
a wife Be 

But how do I know till I try, whether ſhe may not 
by a leſs alarming treatment be prevailed pon, ou 

: whe 
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whether [ Day; I have done with:thee!] ſhe may not 
yield to zightly ſurprizes ? This is ſtil! the burden of 
my ſong, I can marry her when I will. And if I do, 
after prevailing (whether by ſurprize, or by reluftant 
conſent) whom but myſelf ſhall J have injured ? | 


* 
* . 


I I is now Eleven o'clock. She will ſee me as ſoon 
as ſhe can, ſhe tells Polly Horton, who made her a 
tender viſit, and to whom ſhe is leſs reſerved than to 
any-body:elſe. Her emotion, ſhe aſſures her, was not 
owing to perverſeneſs, to nicety, to ill- humour; but 
to weakneſs of heart. She has not ſtrength of mind 
ſufficient, ſhe ſays, to enable her to ſupport her con- 
dition. een 

Tet what a contradiction !——eakneſs of heart, ſays 
ſhe, with ſuch a ſtrength of will 0 Belford ! ſhe is 
a lion-hearted Lady, in every caſe where her Honour, 
her Punctilio rather, calls for ſpirit. But I have had 
reaſon more than once in her caſe, to conclude, that 
the paſſions of the geritleſt, lower to be moved than 
thoſe of the quick, are the moſt flaming, the moſt irre- 
ſiſtible, when raiſed. — Let her charming Body is not 
equally . organized. The unequal partners pull two 
ways; and the divinity within her tears her ſilken 
frame. But had the ſame ſoul informed a maſculine 
body, never would there have been a truer hero. 


210159. T Monday, Two o'clock. 

Nor yet viſible My Beloved is not well. What 
Expectations had ſhe from my ardent admiration of 
her More rudeneſs than revenge apprehended.. Yer, 
how my ſoul thirſts for Revenge upon both theſe La- 
dies! I muſt have recourſe to my maſter. ſtrotes. This 
curſed project of Miſs Howe and her Mrs. Townfend 
{af cT cannot contrive to render it abortive) will be 
always a ſword hanging over my head. Upon every 
little diſobligation my Beloved will be for taking 
wing; and the pains I have taken to deprive her of 
afl l every 
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every other refuge or protection in order to make her 
abſolutely dependent upon me, will be all thrown 
away. But perhaps I ſhall find out a Smuggler to 
counterplot Miſs Howe. 

Thou remembreſt the contention between the Sun 
and the North-wind, in the Fable ; which ſhould firſt 
make an honeſt Traveller throw off his cloak. 

Boreas began firſt, He puffed away moſt vehe- 
mently z and often made the poor fellow curve and 
ſtagger : But with no other effect, than to cauſe him 
to wrap his Surtout the cloſer about him. 

But when it came to Phcebus's turn, he fo played 
upon the Traveller with his beams, that he made him 
firſt unbutton, and then throw it quite off. Nor left 
he, till he obliged him to take to the friendly ſhade of 
a ſpreading beech z where proſtrating himſelf on the 
thrown-off cloak, he took a comfortable nap. 

The victor- god then laughed outright, both at Bo- 
reas and the Traveller, and purſued his radiant courſe, 
ſhining upon, and warming and cheriſhing a thouſand 
new objects, as he danced along : And at night, when 
he put up his fiery courſers, he diverted his Thetis 
with the relation-of his pranks in the paſſed day. 

I, in like manner, will diſcard all my boiſtrous in- 
ventions ; and if I can oblige my ſweet Traveller to 
throw aſide, but for one moment, the cloak of her 
rigid virtue, I ſhall have nothing to do, but, like the 
Sun, to bleſs new objects with my rays. But my 
choſen hours of converſation and repoſe, after all my 
peregrinations, will be devoted to my goddeſs. 

| R * * 

An p now, Belford, according to my new ſyſtem, 
I think this houſe of Mrs. Fretchville an embarraſs 
upon me. I will get rid of it; for ſome time at leaſt. 
Mennell, when I am out, ſhall come to her, enquiring 
for me. What for? thou'lt aſk. What for !—Haſt 
thou not heard what has befallen poor Mrs. Fretchville ? 
— Then Tl! tell thee. n 

One of her maids, about a week ago, was taken 

Vol. Iv. . — * wan 
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with the Small-pox, The reſt kept their miſtreſs ig- 
norant of it till Friday; and hen ſhe came to know 
it by accident. The greater half of the plagues. poor 
mortals of condition are tormented with, proceed from 
the Servants they take, partly for ſhew, partly for uſe, 
and with a view to leſſen their cares. | 

This has fo terrified the widow, that ſhe is taken 
with all the ſymptoms that threaten an attack from 
that dreadful enemy of fair faces. So muſt not think 


of removing: Yet cannot expect, that we ſhould be 
further delayed on her account, 

She now wiſhes, with all her heart, that ſhe had 
known her own mind, and gone into the country at 
firſt when I treated about the houſe : This evil then 
had not happened! A curſed croſs accident for vs, too! 
—High-ho! Nothing elſe, I think, in this mortal life! 
People need not ſtudy to bring croſſes upon themſelves 

their petulancies. 

So this affair of the houſe will be over ; at leaft, 
for one while. But then I can fall upon an expedient 
which will make amends for this diſappointment. I 
muſt move ſlow, in order to be ſure. I have acharm- 
ing contrivance or two in my head, even ſuppoſing my 
Beloved ſhould get away, to bring her back again. 

But what is become of Lord M, I trow, that he 
writes not to me, in anſwer to my invitation? If he 
would fend me fuch a Letter as I could ſhew, it might 
go a great way towards a perfect reconciliation, I 
have written. to Charlotte about it. He ſhall foon 
hear from me, and that in a way he won't like, if he 
writes not quickly, He has ſometimes threatened to 
diſinherit me But if I ſhould renounce him, it would 
be but juſtice, and would vex him ten times more, than 
any-thing he can do, will vex me. Then, the Settle- 
ments unavoidably delayed, by his neglet !—How 
ſhall I bear ſuch a life of procraſtination !—I, who, as 
to my will, and impatience, and ſo forth, am of the 
true Lady-make, and can as little bear controul and 
diſappointment as the beſt of them 


* W * * 
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AnoTHrER Letter, from Miſs Howe, I ſuppoſe it 
is that which ſhe promiſes in her laſt to ſend her relate- 
ing to the Courtſhip between old Tony the Uncle, and 
Annabella the Mother. I ſhould be extremely rejoiced 
to ſee it. No more of the Smuggler-plot in it, ſurely ! 
This Letter, it ſeems, ſhe has put in her pocket. But 
I hope I ſhall ſoon find it depoſited with the reſt. 


Monday Evening. 


Ar my repeated requeſt ſhe condeſcended to meet 
me in the Dining-room to afternoon-tea, and ' not 
before. Ben 
She entered with baſhfulneſs, as I thought; in a 
pretty confuſion, for having carried her apprehenſions 
too far, Sullen and flow moved ſhe towards the Tea- 
table. Dorcas preſent, buſy in tea-cup preparations. 
I took her reluctant hand, and preſſed it to my lips 
Deareſt, lovelieſt of creatures, why this diſtance ? Why 
this diſpleaſure ?—How can you thus torture the faith- 
fulleſt heart in the 1 Hi , 

She diſc ain I would have 
ſnatched * win * * NES 

Be quiet, peeviſhly withdrawing it ; and down ſhe 
ſat ; 1 DIET in ay Ab of beauties in- 
dicating mingled ſullenneſs and reſentment ; her ſnowy 
handkerchief riſing and falling, and a ſweet fluſh over- 
ſpreading her charming cheeks. 

For God's ſake, Madam !—And a third time I 
would have taken her repulſing hand. 

And for the ſame ſake, Sir; no more teazing. 

Dorcas retired ; I drew my chair nearer hers, and 
with the moſt reſpe&ful tenderneſs took her hand, 
and told her, that I could not forbear to expreſs 
my apprehenſions (from the diſtance ſhe was fo de- 
firous to keep me at) that if any man in the world 
was more indifferent to her, to uſe no harſher a 
word, than another, it was the unhappy wretch be- 
tore her. | 

She looked ſteadily upon me for a moment, and 

- C 2 | with 
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with her other hand, not withdrawing that I held, pulled 
her handkerchief out of her pocket ; and by a twinkling 
motion urged forward a tear or two, which having 
ariſen in each ſweet eye, it was plain by that motion, 
ſhe would rather have diſſipated : But anſwered me only 
with a ſigh, and an averted face. 

I urged her to ſpeak ; to look up at me; to bleſs me 
with an eye more favourable. 

I had reaſon, ſhe told me, for my complaint of her 
indifference. She ſaw nothing in my mind that was 
generous. | I was not a man to be obliged or favoured. 
My ftrange behaviour to. her ſince Saturday night, for 
no cauſe at all that ſhe knew of, convinced her of this. 
Whatever hopes ſhe had conceived of me, were utterly 
diſſipated : All my ways were diſguſtful to her. | 

This cut me to the heart. The guilty, I believe, in 
every caſe, leſs patiently bear the detecting truth, than 
the innocent do the degrading falſhood. 

I beſpoke her patience, while I took the liberty to 

account for this change, on my part.—I re-acknow- 
leged the pride of my heart, which could not bear the 
thought of that want of preference in the heart of a Lady 
whom I hoped to call mine, which ſhe had always ma- 
nifeſted. Marriage, I faid, was a State that was not 
to be entered upon with indifference on either ſide. 

It is inſolence, interrupted ſhe, it is preſumption, Sir, 
to expect tokens of value, without reſolving to deſerve 
them. You have no whining creature before you, Mr. 
Lovelace, overcome by weak motives, to love where 
there is no merit. Miſs Howe can tell you, Sir, that 
I never loyed the faults of my friend ; nor ever wiſhed 
her to love me for mine. It was a rule with us, not to 
ſpare each other. And would a man who has nothing 
but faults (for pray, Sir, what are your virtues ?) expect 
that I ſhould ſhew a value for him? Indeed if 1 did, I 
ſhould not deſcrve even his value, but ought to be de- 
ſpiſed by him. | 

Well have you, Madam, kept up to this noble man- 
ner of thinking. You are in no. danger of being de- 
PN l ſpiſed 
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ſpiſed for any marks of tenderneſs or favour ſhewn ta 
the man before you, You have been perhaps, ven I 
think, /audably ſtudious of making and taking occa- 
ſions to declare, that it was far from being owing to 
your choice, that you had any thoughts of me. My 
whole ſoul, Madam, in all its errors, in all its wiſhes, 
in all its views, had been laid open and naked before 
you, had I been encouraged by ſuch a ſhare in your 
confidence and eſteem, as would have ſecured me againſt 
your apprehended worſt conſtructions of what I ſhould 
from time to time have revealed to you, and conſulted 
you upon. For never was there a franker heart; nor a 
man ſo ready to accuſe himſelf [ This, Belford, is true]. 
But you know, Madam, how much otherwiſe it has been 
between us. Doubt, diſtance, reſerve, on your part, 
begat doubt, fear, awe, on mine. Ho little confi- 
dence |! as if we apprehended each other to be a Plotter 
rather than a Lover. How have I dreaded every Letter 
that has been brought you from Wilſon's !—And with 
reaſon ; ſince the laſt, from which I expected ſo much, 
on account of the propoſals I had made you in writing, 
has, if I may judge by the effects, and by your denial 
of ſeeing me yeſterday (tho' you could go abroad, and 
in a chair too, to avoid my attendance on you) ſet you 
againſt me more than ever, 

I was guilty, it ſeems, of going to church, ſaid the 
indignant Charmer ; and without the company of a 
man, whoſe choice it would not have been to go, had I 
not gone — I was guilty of deſiring to have the whole 
Sunday to myſelf, after I had obliged you, againſt my 
will, at a Play ; and after you had detained me (equally 
to my diſlike) to a very late hour over night.—Theſe 
were my faults : For theſe I was to be puniſhed ; I was 
to be compelled to ſee you, and to be terrified when I 
did ſee you, by the moſt ſhocking ill- humour that was 
ever ſhewn to a creature in my circumſtances, and not 
bound to bear it, You have pretended to find free 
fault with my Father's temper, Mr. Lovelace: But 


the worlt that he ever . after marriage, was not 
3 in 
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in the leaſt to be compared to what you have ſhewn 
twenty times beforehand, —And what are my proſpects 
with you, at the very beſt?—My indignation. riſes 
againſt you, Mr. Lovelace, while I ſpeak to you, when 
I recolle& the many inſtances, equally ungenerous and 
unpolite, of your behaviour to one whom you have 
brought into diſtreſs And I can hardly bear you in 
my ſight. 

She turned from me, ſtanding ap and lifting up 
her folded hands, and charming eyes ſwimming in tears, 
O my Father, ſaid the inimitable creature, you might 
have ſpared your heavy curſe, had you known how I 
have been puniſhed, ever ſince my ſwerving feet led 
me out of your garden-doors to meet. this man !— 
Then, ſinking, into her chair, a burſt of paſſionate tears 
forced their way down her glowing cheeks. | 

My ' deareſt life, taking her ſtill folded hands in 
mine, who can bear an invocation ſo affecting, tho? ſo 

onate ? A, | 
And, as I hope to live, my noſe tingled, as I once, 
when a boy, remember it did (and indeed once more 
very lately) juſt before ſome tears came into my eyes; 
and I durſt hardly truſt my face in view of hers. | 

What have J done to deſerve this impatient exclama- 
tion ?—Have I, at any time, by word, by deeds, by 
looks, given you cauſe to doubt my honour, my reve- 
rence, my adoration, I may call it, of your virtues ? 
All is owing to miſapprehenſion, I hope, on both ſides. 
Condeſcend to clear up but your part, as I will mine, 
and all muſt ſpeedily be happy. Would to Heaven I 
loved that Heaven as I love you! And yet, if I doubted 
a Return in Love, let me periſh if I ſhould know how 
to wiſh you mine — Give me hope, deareſt creature, 
give me but hope, that I am your preferable choice 
Give me but hope, that you hate me not; that you do 
not deſpiſe me. 

O Mr. Lovelace, we have been long enough toge- 
ther, to be tired of each other's humours and ways; 


ways and humours ſo different, that perhaps you ought 
to 
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to diſlike me, as much as I do you.—lI think, I think, 
that I cannot make an anſwerable return to the value you 
profeſs for me. My temper is utterly ruined. You 
have given me an ill opinion of all mankind ; of your- 
ſelf in particular: And withal ſo bad a one of myſelf, 
that I ſhall never be able to look up, having utterly 
and for ever loſt all that ſelf-complacency, and conſcious 
pride, which are ſo neceſſary to carry a woman through 
this life with tolerable ſatisfaction to herſelf. 

She pauſed. I was ſilent. By my ſoul, thought I, 
this ſweet creature will at laſt undo me! 

She proceeded.— What now remains, but that you 
pronounce me free of all obligation to you? And that 
ou hinder me not from purſuing the deſtiny that ſhall 

e allotted me? | 

Again ſhe pauſed. J was ſtill Glent ; meditating wke- 
ther to renounce all further deſigns upon her; whether 
I had not received ſufficient evidence of a virtue, and of 
a greatneſs of ſoul, that could not be queſtioned, or im- 
peached. 

She went on: Propitious to me be your ſilence, Mr. 
Lovelace Tell me, that I am free of all obligation 
to you. You know, I never made you promiſes. — 

You know, that you are not under any to me, —My 
broken fortunes I matter not— | 

She was proceeding My deareſt life, ſaid I, I have 
been all this time, tho' you fill me with doubts of your 
favour, buſy in the nuptial preparations. I am actually 
in treaty for Equipage. 

Equipage, Sir \—Trappings, Tinſel !—What is Equi- 
age; what is Life; what is Any-thing ; to a creature 
unk ſo low as I am in my own opinion !—Labouring 
under a Father's Curſe Unable to look backward 
without reproach, or forward without terror — Theſe 
reflections ſtrengthened by every croſs accident !—And 
what but croſs accidents befal me !—All my darling 
ſchemes daſhed in pieces; all my hopes at an end; 
deny me not the liberty to refuge myſelf in ſome ob- 


{cure corner, where neither the enemies you have made 
C 4 me, 
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me, nor the few friends you have left me, may ever 
hear of the ſuppoſed Raſh one, till thoſe happy mo- 
ments are at hand, which ſhall expiate for all ! 

I had not a word to ſay for myſelf. Such a war in 
my mind had I never known. Gratitude, and Admi- 
ration of the excellent creature before me, combating 
with villainous Habit, with reſolutions ſo premeditatedly 
made, and with views ſo much gloried in! An hun- 
dred new contrivances in my head, and in my heart, 
that, to be honeſt, as it is called, mult all be given up 
by a heart delighting in intrigue and diffculty— Mit 
Howe's virulences endeavoured to be recollected - Vet 
recollection refuſing to bring them forward with the 
requiſite efficacy I had certainly been a loſt man, had 
not Dorcas come ſeaſonably in, with a Letter. On the 
ſuperſcription written Be pleaſed, Sir, to open it now. 

I retired to the window—opened it.—lIt was from 
Dorcas herſelf. —Theſe the contents“ Be pleaſed to 
* detain my Lady: A paper of importance to tranſcribe, 
I will cough when I have done.“ 

1 ͤput the paper in my pocket, and turned to m 

Charmer, leſs diſconcerted, as ſhe, by that time, had 
alſo a little recovered herſelf. —One favour, deareſt crea- 
ture—Let me but know, whether Miſs Howe approves 
or diſapproves of my propoſals ?—l know her to be my 
enemy. I was intending to account to you for the 
change of behaviour you accuſed me of at the begin- 
ning of this converſation ; but was diverted from it by 
your vehemence. Indeed, my beloved creature, you 
was very vehement. Do you think, it muſt not be 
matter of high regret to me, to find my wiſhes ſo often 
delayed and poſtponed in favour of your predominate 
view to a Reconciliation with relations who will not be 
reconciled to you? To this was owing your declining 
to celebrate our Nuptials before we came to town, tho“ 


you were ſo atrociouſly treated by your Siſter, and your 


whole family; and tho? ſo ardently preſſed to celebrate 
by me To this was owing the ready offence you took 
at my four friends; and at the unavailing attempt I 
Rees | made 
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made to ſee a dropt Letter; little imagining, from 
what two ſuch Ladies could write to each other, that 
there could be room for mortal diſpleaſure.— To this 
was owing the week's diſtance you held me at, till 
you knew the iſſue of another application. But when 
they had rejected that; when you had ſent my coldly- 
received propoſals to Miſs Howe for her approbation 
or advice, as indeed I adviſed; and had honoured me 
with your company at-the Play on Saturday night (my 
whole behaviour unobjectible to the laſt hour); muſt 
not, Madam, the ſudden change in your conduct the 
very next morning, aſtoniſh and diſtreſs me? And this 
perſiſted in with till ſtronger declarations, after you 
had received the impatiently- expected Letter from Miſs 
Howe; muſt I not conclude, that all was owing to her 
influence; and that ſome other application or project 
was meditating, that made it neceſſary to keep me 
again at diſtance till the reſult were known, and which 
was to deprive me of you for ever? for was not that 
your conſtantly propoſed preliminary ?—Well, Madam, 
might I bewrought up to a half-phrenſy by this appre- 
henſion; and well might I charge you with hating me. 
And now, deareſt creature, let me know, I once 
more aſk you, what is Miſs Howe's opinion of my pro- 
ſals? 
Were I diſpoſed to debate with you, Mr. Lovelace, 
I could very eaſily anſwer your fine harangue. But at 
preſent, I ſhall only ſay, that your ways have been very 
unaccountable. You ſeem to me, if your meanings 
were always juſt, to have taken great pains to embarraſs 
them. Whether owing in you to the want of a clear 
head, or a ſound heart, I cannot determine; but it is 
to the want of one of them, I verily think, that I am 
to aſcribe the greateſt part of your ſtrange conduct. 
Curſe upon the heart of the little devil, ſaid I, who 
inſtigates you to think ſo hardly of the faithfulleſt heart 
in the world ! 
How dare you, Sir ?—And there ſhe ſtopt; having 
almoſt overſhot herſelf; as I deſigned ſhe ſhould. 5 
OW 
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How dare I what, Madam ? And I looked with 
meaning. How dare I whet ? 

Vile man !—And do you—And there again ſhe ſtopt. 

Do I what, Madam ?—And why vile man ? 

How dare you to curſe any-body in my preſence ? 

O the ſweet receder ! But that was not to go off fo 
with a Lovelace. | 

Why then, deareſt creature, is there any - body that 
inſtigates you ?—lf there be, again I curſe them, be 
they whom they will. 

She was in a charming pretty paſſion.— And this was 
the firſt time that I had the odds in my favour. 

Well, Madam, it is juſt as I thought. And now I 
know how to account 2 a temper that I hope is not 
natural to you. | 

Artful wretch ! And is it thus you would entrap me? 
—But know, Sir, that I receive Letters from nobody 
but Miſs Howe. Miſs Howe likes ſome of your ways 
as little as I do ; for I have ſet every-thing before her. 
Yer ſhe is thus far your enemy, as ſhe is mine—She 
thinks I ſhould not refuſe your offers ; but endeavour 
to make the beſt of my lot. And now you have the 
truth. Would to heaven you were capable of dealing 
with equal ſincerity ! 


I am, Madam. And here, on my knee, I renew 


my vows, and my ſupplication, that you will make me 
ours—Yours for ever.— And let me have cauſe to 
eſs you and Miſs Howe in the ſame breath. 

To ſay the truth, Belford, I had before begun to 
think, that the vixen of a girl, who certainly likes not 
Hickman, was in love with me. 

Riſe, Sir, from your too- ready knees; and mock 
me nor. hav 

Too-ready knees, thought I !—Though this humble 

ſture ſo little affects this proud Beauty, ſhe knows not 

ow much I have ET of others of her Sex, nor 
how often I have been forgiven for the laſt attempts, by 


kneeling, 


Mack 
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Meck you, Madam !—And I aroſe, and re- urged her 


for the Day. I blamed myſelf at the fame time, for the 
invitation J had given to Lord M. as it might ſubject 
me to delay from his infirmities: But told her, that I 
would write to him to excuſe me, if ſhe had no ob- 
jection z or to give him the Day ſhe would give me, and 
not wait for him, if he could not come in time. 

My Day, Sir, ſaid ſhe, is Never. Be not ſurpriſed. 
A perſon of politeneſs judging between us, would not 
be ſurpriſed that I ſay ſo, But indeed, Mr. Lovelace 
[and wept thro* impatience] you either know not how 


to treat with a mind of the leaft degree of delicacy, 


notwithſtanding your Birth and Education, or you are 
an ingrateful man; and [after a pauſe] a worſe than in- 
grateful one. But I will retire, I will ſee you again 


to-morrow, TI cannot before. I think I hate you 


You may look—Indeed I think I hate you. And if, 
upon a re-examination of my own heart, I find I do, 
I would not for the world that matters ſhould go on 
farther between. us. 

But I ſee, I ſee, ſhe does not hate me Ho it 
* would mortify my vanity, if I thought there was a 
*. woman in the world, much more this, that could hate 
* mel!—-'Tis evident, villain as ſhe thinks me, that I 
* ſhould not be an odious villain, if I could but at laſt 
* in oxe inſtance ceaſe to be a villain! She could not 
hold it, determined as ſhe had thought herſelf, I ſaw 
by her eyes, the moment I endeavoured to diſſipate 
her apprehenſions, on my 700-ready knees, as ſhe calls 


them. The moment the rough covering that my 


teazing behaviour has thrown over her affections 
is quite removed, I doubt not to find all filk and 
* ſilver at bottom, all ſoft, bright, and charming. 

I was however too much vexed, diſconcerted, mor- 


tified, to hinder her from retiring— And yet ſhe had not 


gone, if Dorcas had not coughed. 

The wench came in, as ſoon as her Lady had retired, 
and gave me the copy ſhe had taken. And what ſhould 
it be but of the anſwer the truly admirable creature _ 

inten 


i 
| 
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intended to give to my written propoſals in relation to 
Settlements? 5 

I have but juſt dipt into this affecting paper. Were 
I to read it attentively, not a wink ſhould I ſleep this 
night. To-morrow it ſhall obtain my ſerious conſi- 
deration. | 


LETTER III. 


Mr. LovELACE, To JohN BELroRD, EV; 
Tueſday Morning, May 23. 
HE. dear creature deſires to be excuſed ſeeing 
me till evening. She is not very well, as Dorcas 
tells me. &S | 
Read here, if thou wilt, the paper tranſcribed by 
Dorcas. It is impoſſible that I ſhould proceed with my 
projects againſt this admirable woman, were it not that I 
am reſolved, after a few trials more, if as nobly ſuſtained 
as thoſe ſhe has already paſſed through, to make her 
(if ſhe really hate me not) legally mine, 


' To Mr. LovELACE. 


: WH EN a woman is married, that ſupreme earthly 
obligation requires that in all inſtances where 
her huſband's real honour is concerned, ſhe ſhould: 
yield her own will to his. But, beforehand, I could be 


glad, conformably to what I have always ſignified, 


© to have the moſt explicit aſſurances, that every poſſi- 
© ble way ſhould be tried to avoid litigation with my 
Father. Time and patience will ſubdue all things. 
My proſpects of happineſs are extremely contracted. 
A Huſband's right will be always the ſame. In my 


© life-time I could wiſh nothing to be done of this ſort. 


© Your circumſtances, Sir, will not oblige you to ex- 
* tort violently from him what is in his hands. All 
that depends upon me, either with regard to my Per- 
< ſon, to my Diverſions, or to the Oeconomy that no 
married woman, of whatever Rank or Quality, 


* ſhould be above inſpecting, ſhall be done, to prevent 


© 2 


n 
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« a neceſſity for ſuch meaſures being taken. And if 
© there will be no neceſſity for them, it is to be hoped 
that motives /e/s excuſable will not have force—Mo- 
« tives which muſt be founded in a Littleneſs of Mind, 
* which a woman, who has not that Littleneſs of Mind, 
vill be under ſuch temptations as her duty will hardly 
be able at all times to check, to deſpiſe her Huſband 
for having; eſpecially in caſes where her own family, 
* ſo much a part of herſelf, and which will have obli- 
* gations upon her (tho* then but ſecondary ones) from 
* which ſhe can never be freed, is intimately concerned. 
* This article, then, I urge to your moſt ſerious con- 
« ſideration, as what lies next my heart. I enter not 
© here minutely into the fatal miſunderſtanding between 
them and you: The fault may be in both. But, Sir, 
« yours was the foundation- fault: At leaſt, you gave a 


too plauſible pretence for my Brother's antipathy to 


Vork upon. Condeſcenſion was no Part of your ſtudy, 
© Youchoſe to bear the imputations laid to your charge, 
rather than to makeit your endeavour to obviate them. 

But this may lead into hateful recrimination—Let 
it be remembred, I will only ſay, in this place, that, 
in their eye, you have robbed them of a daughter 
they doted upon ; and that their reſentments on this 
occaſion riſe but in proportion to their love, and 
their diſappointment. If they were faulty in ſome 
of the meaſures they took, while they themſelves did 
not think ſo, who ſhall judge for them? You, Sir, 
who will judge every-body as you pleaſe, and will let 
no- body judge you, in your own particular, muſt not 
be their judge.—lt may therefore be expected, that 
they will ſtand out. 

As for my/elf, Sir, | muſt leave it [So ſeems it to 
© be deſtined] to your juſtice, to treat me as you ſhall 
* think I deſerve: But if your future behaviour to them 
is not governed by that harſh-ſounding implacableneſs, 
© which you charge upon ſome of zbeir tempers, the 
© ſplendor of your family, and the excellent character 
Sof ſome of them (of a/l indeed, unleſs your own 


con- 
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© conſcience furniſhes you with one only exception) 
© will, on better confideration, do every-thing with 
them: For they may be overcome; perhaps, how- 
ever, with the more difficulty, as the greatly pro- 
« ſperous leſs bear controul and diſappointment than 
others: For I will own to you, that I have often in 
« ſecret lamented, that their great acquirements have 
been a ſnare to them; perhaps as great a ſnare, as 
«* ſome other accidentals have been to you; which being 
© leſs immediately your own gifts, you have till leſs 
* reaſon than they to value yourſelf upon them. | 
Let me only, on this ſubject, further obſerve, that 
© Condeſcenſion is not Meanneſs. There is a glory in 
< yielding, that hardly any violent fpirit can judge of. 
© My Brother perhaps is no more ſenſible of this than 
you. But as you have talents which he has not (who, 
© however, has, as I hope, that regard for morals, the 
want of which makes one of his objections to you) 
* I could wiſh it may not be owing to you, that your 
©. mutual diſlikes to each other do not ſubſide ; for it is 
my earneſt hope, that in time you may ſee each other, 
« without exciting the fears of a Wife and a Siſter for 
© the conſequence. Not that I ſhould wiſh you to yield 
in points that truly concerned your honour : No, Sir; 
I would be as delicate in ſuch, as you yourſelf : More 
< delicate, I will venture to ſay, becauſe more uni- 
«* formily fo. How vain, how contemptible, is that 
« pride, which ſhews itſelf in ſtanding upon diminutive 
* obfervances ; and gives up, and makes a jeſt of, the 
« moſt important! 
This article being confidered as I wiſh, all the reſt 
© will be eaſy. Were J to accept of the handſome ſe- 
< parate proviſion you ſeem to intend me; added to 
< the conſiderable ſums ariſen from my Grandfather's 
Eſtate ſince his death (more conſiderable, than per- 
< haps you may ſuppoſe from your offer); I ſhould 
think it my duty to lay up for the family good, and 
for unforeſeen events, out of it: For, as to my do- 
nations, I would generally confine myſelf in them 
| | = —_— 
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© to the tenth of my income, be it what it would. I 
aim at no glare in what I do of that fort. All I wiſh 
« for, is the power of relieving the Lame, the Blind, 
the Sick, and the induſtrious Poor, whom accident 
© has made fo, or ſudden diſtreſs reduced. The com- 
mon or bred beggars I leave to others, and to the pu- 
* blic proviſion, They cannot be lower: Perhaps they 
* wiſh not to be higher: And, not able to do for every 
one, I aim not at works of ſupererogation. Two 
© hundred pounds a year would do all I wiſh to do of 
the ſeparate ſort: For all above, I would content my- 
© ſelf to aſk you; except, miſtruſting your own ceco- 
* nomy, you would give up to my management and 
© keeping, in order to provide for future contingencies, 
© a larger portion; for which, as your ſteward, I would 
regularly account. 

© Astocloaths, I have particularly two ſuits, which, 
© having been only in a manner tried on, would anſwer 
© for any preſent occaſion. Jewels I have of. my Grand- 
* mother's, which want only new-ſetting : Another Set 
© I have, which on particular Days I uſed to wear. 
© Altho? theſe are not ſent me, I have no doubt, being 
© merely perſonals, but they will, when I ſend for them 
© in another name: Till when J ſhould not chuſe to 
© wear any. 

* As to your complaints of my diffidences, and the 
© like, I appeal to your own heart, if it be poſſible for 
you to make my caſe your own for one moment, and 
© to retroſpect ſome parts of your behaviour, words, 
and actions, whether I am not rather to be juſtified 
than cenſured : And whether, of all men in the world, 
* avowing what you avow, you ought not to think fo, 
If you do not, let me admoniſh you, Sir, from the very 
great miſmatch, that then muſt appear to be in our 
* minds, never to ſeek, nor ſo mueh as wiſh, to bring 
about the moſt intimate union of intereſts between 
* Yourſelf and 

May 20. CrAAIssA HARTOWwE.“ 
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Tux original of this charming paper, as Dorcas tells 
me, was torn almoſt in two. In one of her yo I ſup- 
poſe ! What bulineſs have the Sex, whoſe principal 
glory is meekneſs, and patience, and reſignation, to be 
in a paſſion, I trow ? Will not ſhe, who allows herſelf 
fuch liberties as a Maiden, take greater when married ? 

And a wife to be in a paſſion Let me tell the La- 
dies, it is an impudent thing, begging their pardon, 
and as imprudent as impudent, for a wife to be in a paſ- 
ſion, if ſhe mean not eternal ſeparation, or wicked de- 
fiance, by it: For is it not rejecting at once all that ex- 
poſtulatory meekneſs, and gentle reaſoning, mingled 
with ſighs as gentle, and graced with bent knees, ſup- 
plicating hands, and eyes lifted up to your imperial 
countenance, juſt running over, that ſhould make a 
reconciliation ſpeedy, and as laſting as ſpeedy ? Even 
ſuppoſe the huſband is in the wrong, will not his being 
ſo, give the greater force to her expoſtulation ? f 

Now I think of it, a man ſhould be in the wrong 
now-and-then, to make his wife ſhine. Miſs Howe 
tells my Charmer, that Adverſity is her ſhining- time. 
*Tis a generous thing in a man, to make his wife ſhine 
at his own expence : To give her leave to triumph over 
him by patient reaſoning : For were he to be too imperial 


to acknowlege his fault oz the ſpot, ſhe will find the 


benefit of her duty and ſubmiſſion in future, and in the 
high opinion he will conceive of her prudence and ob- 
ligingneſs—And ſo, by degrees, ſhe will become her 
maſter's maſter. 

But for a wife to come up with a kemboed arm, the 
other hand thrown out, perhaps with a pointing finger— 
Look ye here, Sir !—Take notice —If you are wrong, 
PII be wrong !—If you are in a paſſion, 7! be in a paſ- 
ſion \—Rebuff, for rebuff, Sir !—If you fly, T' tear |— 
If you ſwear, Pl] curſe And the tame room, and the 
ſame bed, ſhall not hold us, Sir !—For, remember, I am 
married, Sir !—I am a wife, Sir !—You can't help 
yourſelf, Sir !—Your honour, as well as your peace; is 
in my keeping — And, if you like not this treatment, 
you may have worſe, Sir! | Ah! 
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Ah! Jack! Jack! What man, who has obſerved 
theſe things, either implied, or expreſſed, in other fami- 
lies, would wiſh to be an huſband ! | 

Dorcas found this paper in one of the drawers of her 
Lady's dreſſing-table. She was reperuſing it, as ſhe 
ſuppoſes, when the honeſt wench carried my me 
to deſire her to favour me at the tea- table; for ſhe ſaw 
her pop a paper into the drawer as ſhe came in ; and 
there, on her miſtreſs's going to meet me in the Dining- 
room, ſhe found it ; and to be This. 

But I had better not to have had a copy of it, as far 
as I know : For, determined as I was before upon my 
operations, it inſtantly turned all my reſolutions in her 
favour. Yet I would give ſomething to be convinced, 
that ſhe did not pop it into her drawer before the wench, 
in order for me to ſee it ; and perhaps (if I were to 
take notice of it) to diſcover whether Dorcas, accord- 


ing to Miſs Howe's advice, were moſt my friend, or 


hers. 


The very ſuſpicion of this will do her no good: For 


I cannot to be artfully dealt with. People love to 
enjoy their dn peculiar talents. in monopoly, as I may 
ſay. I am aware, that it will ſtrengthen thy arguments 
againſt me in her behalf, But I know every tittle thou 
canſt ſay upon it. Spare therefore thy wambling non- 
ſenſe, I deſire thee; and leave this ſweet excellence and 
me to our fate: That will determine for us, as it ſhall 
pleaſe itſelf : For, as Cowley ſays, 


An unſeen hand makes all our moves : 

And ſome are great, and ſome are ſmall; 
Some climb to good, ſome from good fortune fall : 

Some wiſe men, and ſome fools we call: 
Figures, alas] of fpeech For deſtiny plays us all. 


But, after all, I am ſorry, almoſt ſorry (for how ſhall 
I do to be quite ſorry, when it is not given to me to be 
ſo?) that I cannor, until I bave made further trials, 
reſolve upon wedlock, - 

Vor. IV, D I have 
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I have juſt read over again this intended anſwer to 
my propoſals : And how I adore her for it! 

But yet; another Zet She has not given it or ſent 
it to me.—lrt is not therefore her anſwer. It is not 
written for me, tho' to me. 

Nay, ſhe has not intended to ſend it to me: She 
has even torn it, perhaps with indignation, as think- 
ing it too good for me. By this action ſhe abſolutely 
retracts it. Why then does my fooliſh fondneſs ſeek 
to eſtabliſh for her the ſame merit in my heart, as if 
ſhe avowed it? Pr'ythee, dear Belford, once more, 
leave us to our fate; and do not thou interpoſe with thy 
nonſenſe, to weaken a ſpirit already too ſqueamiſh, and 


ſtrengthen a conſcience that has declared itſelf of her 
a 
L "Then again, remember thy recent diſcoveries, Love- 
lace! Remember her indifference, attended with all the 
appearance of contempt and hatred. View her, even 
70w, wrapt up in reſerve and myſtery ; meditating plots, 
as far as thou knoweſt, againſt the Sovereignty thou 
haſt, by right of conqueſt, obtained over her. Remem- 
ber, in ſhort, all thou haſt zhreatened to remember 
ſt this inſolent Beauty, who is a Rebel to the power 
ſne has liſted under. 

But yet, how doſt thou propoſe to ſubdue th thy ſweet 
enemy: . — be force, be the necęſſity of force, 
if that can be avoided | There is no triumph in force 
No conqueſt over the wil —No prevailing, by gentle 
degrees, over the gentle paſſions ! Force is the devil! 

My curſed character, as. I have often laid, was againſt 
me at ſetting-out—Yet is ſhe not a woman ? Cannot I 
find one yielding or but halt-yielding moment, if ſhe do 
not abſolutely hate me ? 

But with what can I tempt her? — RIchES ſhe was 
born to, and deſpiſes, knowing what they are. JEWELS 
and Ornaments, to a mind ſo much a jewel, and ſo 
richly ſet, her worthy conſciouſneſs will not let her value. 
Lv it ſnie be fuſceptible of Love, it ſeems to be ſo 
my under the direction of Prudence, that one un- 


guarded 
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guarded moment, I fear, cannot be reaſonably ho 
for: And ſo much ViciLance, ſo much Apprehen- 
ſiveneſs, that her fears are ever aforehand with her dan- 
gers. Then her Love or Virtue ſeems to be Prin- 
ciple, native Principle, or, if not native, ſo deeply rooted, 
that its fibres have ſtruck into her heart, and, as ſhe 
grew up, ſo blended and twiſted themſelves with the 
ſtrings of life, that J doubt there is no ſeparating of the 
one without cutting the others aſunder. 

What then can be done to make ſuch a matchleſs 
creature get over the firſt teſts, in order to put her to 
the grand proof, whether once overcome, ſhe will not 
be always overcome ? 

* Our Mother and her nymphs fay, I am a per- 
fect Craven, and no Lovelace: And fo I think. But 
this is no ſimpering, ſmiling charmer, as I have found 
others to be, when I have touched upon affecting 
ſubjects at a diſtance; as once or twice I have tried to 
* her, the Mother introducing them (to make Sex pal- 
* liate the freedom to Sex), when only we three toge- 
ther. She is above the affectation of not ſeeming 
to underſtand you. She ſhews by her diſpleaſure, 
and a fierceneſs not natural to her eye, that ſhe 
* judges of an impure heart by an impure mouth, and 
darts dead at once even the embryo hopes of an 
* encroaching Lover, however diſtantly inſinuated, 
before the meaning hint can dawn into double en- 
* tendre.” 

By my faith, Jack, as I fit gazing upon her, my 
whole ſoul in my eyes, contemplating her perfections, 
and thinking, when I have ſeen her eaſy and ſerene, 
what would be her thoughts, did fbe know my heart 


as well as J know it ; when I behold her diſturbed and 


jealous, and think of the juſtneſs of her apprehenſions, 
and that ſhe cannot fear ſo much, as there is room for 

her to fear; my heart often miſgives me. 
And muſt, think I, O creature ſo divinely excellent, 
and fo beloved of my ſoul, thoſe arms, thoſe incircling 
D 2 arms, 
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arms, that would make a monarch happy, be uſed to 
repel brutal force; all their ſtrength, unavailingly per- 
haps, exerted to repel it, and to defend a perſon ſo deli- 
cately framed ? Can violence enter into the heart of a 
wretch, who might entitle himſelf to all thy willing, 
yet virtuous Love, and make the bleſſings I aſpire 
after, her duty to confer ?—Begone, villain-purpoſes ! 
Sink ye all to the hell that could only inſpire ye! And I 
am then ready to throw myſelf at her feet, to confeſs 
my villainous deſigns, to avow my repentance, and to 
put it out of my power to act unworthily by ſuch an 
excellence. 

How then comes it, that all theſe compaſſionate, and, 
as ſome would call them, hoxeſt Senſibilities go off ?!— 
Why, Miſs Howe will tell thee; She ſays, I am the 


devil. —By my conſcience, I think he has at preſent a 


great ſhare in me. 

There's ingenuouſneſs !-—How I lay myſelf open to 
thee But ſeeſt thou not, that the more I ſay againſt 
myſelf, the leſs room there is for thee to take me to 
taſk ?—O Belford, Belford ! I cannot, cannot (at leaſt 
at preſent I cannot) marry. 

Then her family, my bitter enemies—To ſupple to 
them, or, if I do not, to make her as unhappy as ſhe 
can be from my attempts | 

Then does ſhe not love Them too much, Me too 
little? 

She now ſeems to deſpiſe me: Miſs Howe declares, 
that ſhe really does deſpiſe me. To be deſpiſed by 4 
Wirz !—What a thought is that !—To be excelled by 
a Wirt too, in every part of praiſeworthy knowlege !— 
To take leſſons, to take inſtructions, from a Wire |— 
More than deſpiſe me, ſhe herſelf has taken time to 
conſider whether ſhe does not hate me:] hate you, 
Lovelace, with my whole heart, ſaid ſhe to me but 
yeſterday | My ſoul is above thee, man !—Urge me not 
to tell thee, how ſincerely I think my ſoul above thee ! 
How poor indeed was I then, even in my own 
heart !—So v;/ible a ſuperiority, to ſo proud a ſpirit 7 

mine 
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mine !-—And bere from Below, from BxLow indeed! 
from theſe women! I am ſo goaded on— | 

Yet tis poor too, to think myſelf a machine in the 
hands of ſuch wretches.—I am 0 machine.—Love- 
lace, thou art baſe to thyſelf, but to ſuppoſe thyſelf a 
machine. 

But having gone thus far, I ſhould be unhappy, if, 
after marriage, in the petulance of ill humour, I had 
it to reproach myſelf, that I did not try her to the ut- 
moſt, And yet I don't know how itis, but this Lady, 
the moment I come into her preſence, half-afſimilates 
me to her own virtue, —Once or twice (to ſay nothing 
of her triumph over me on Sunday night) I was pre- 
vailed upon to fluſter myſelf, with an intention to make 
ſome advances, which, if obliged to recede, I might 
lay = raiſed ſpirits : But the inftant I beheld her, I 
was ſoberized into awe and reverence : And the majeſty 
of her even viſible purity firſt damped, and then extin- 
guiſhed, my double flame. 

What a ſurpriſingly powerful effect, ſo much and 
ſo long in my power, ſhe ! fo inſtigated by ſome of her 
own Sex, and ſo ſtimulated by Paſſion, 7/—How can 
this be accounted for, in a Lovelace! 

But, what a heap of ſtuff have I written How have 
I been run away with By what ?—Canſt thou ſay, 
by what? —O thou lurking varleteſs Conscrexncs !—lIs it 
Thou, that haſt thus made me of againſt myſelf ? 
— How cameſt thou in ?—In what diſguiſe, thou egre- 
gious haunter of my more agreeable hours ?—Stand 
tbou, with fate, but neuter in this controverſy ; and, 
if I cannot do credit to human nature, and to the fe- 
male Sex, by bringing down ſuch an angel as this to 
claſs with and adorn it (for adorn it ſhe does in her 
very foibles) then I am all yours, and never will reſiſt 
you more. | 

Here I aroſe. I ſhook myſelf. The window was 
open. Away the troubleſome boſom-viſiter, the in- 
truder, is flown.— ſee it yet — ſee it yet And 
now it leſſens to my aching eye — And now the cleft 
D 3 Air 
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Air is eloſed after it, and it ĩs out of ſight And once 


more I am 
— o 


K TER . 
Mr. LoveLace, To Jonn BeLrorp, E,: 
Tueſday, May 23. 
LL did 1, and but Juſt in time, conclude to 


E 
have done ok Mrs, Fretchville and the houſe : 


For / Mennell has declared, that he cannot in con- 
ſcience and honour go any farther. —He would not for 
the world be acceſſory to the deceiving of ſuch a Lady 
AI was a fool to let either you or him ſee her; for ever 
fince ye have both had ſcruples, which neither would 
have had, were a woman to have been in the queſtion. 

Well, I can't help it! 

Mennell has, however, though with ſome reluctance, 
conſented to write me a Letter, provided I will allow 
it to be the laſt ſtep he ſhall take in this affair. 
preſumed, I told him, that if I could cauſe Mrs, 
Fretchville's woman to ſupply bis place, he would have 
no objection to that. 

None, he ſays —But is it not pity— 

A pitiful fellow! Such a ridiculous kind of pity his, 
as thoſe filly ſouls have, who would not kill an innocent 
chicken for the world z but when killed to their hands, 
are always the moſt greedy devourers of it. 

Now - this Letter gives the ſervant the Small- pox: 
And ſhe has given it to her unhappy vapouriſh Lady. 
Vapouriſh people are perpetual ſubjects for diſeaſes tq 
work upon. Name but the malady, and it is heirs in 
a moment, Ever fitted for Inoculation. — The phyſical 
tribe's milch-cows.—A vapouriſh or ſplenetic patient is 
a Fiddle for the doctors; and they are eternally playing 
upon it. Sweet mulic does it make them. All their 
difficulty, except a caſe extraordinary happens (as poor 
Mrs. Fretchville's, who has realized her apprehenſions) 


is but to hold their countenance, while their patient is 
drawing 
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drawing up a Bill of Indictment againſt himſelf ;—and 
when they have heard it, proceed to puniſh : The 
right word for preſcribe. Why ſhould they not, when 
the criminal has confeſſed his guilt ?!—And puniſh they 
generally do with a vengeance. | 

Yet, filly toads too, now I think of it. For why, 
when they know they cannot do good, may they not 
as well endeavour to gratify, as to nauſeate, the patient's 

es: .* 0 
Pere I a phyſician, I'd get all the trade to myſelf : 
For Malmſey, and Cyprus, and the generous product 
of the Cape, a little diſguiſed, ſhould be my principal 
doſes: As theſe would create new ſpirits, how would 
the revived patient covet the phyſic, and adore the 
doctor 

Give all the paraders of the faculty whom thou 
knoweſt, this hint. There could but one inconvenience 
ariſe from it. The ArorHECARIESs would find their 
medicines coſt them ſomething : But the demand for 
quantities would anſwer that: Since the honeſt Nurse 
would be the patient's taſter; perpetually requiring re- 
petitions of the laſt cordial julap. 

Well, but to the Letter—Yet what need of further 
explanation after the hints in' my former ? The widow 
can't be removed; and that's enough: And Men- 
nell's work is over; and his Conſcience left to plague 
him for his own ſins, and not another man's: And, very 
poſſibly, plague enough will it give him for thoſe. 

This Letter is directed, To Robert Lovelace, Ei; or, 
in his abſence, To his Lady. She had refuſed dining 
with me, or ſeeing me; and I was out when it came. 
She opened it: So is my Lady by her own conſent, 
proud and ſaucy as ſhe is. | 

I am glad at my heart that it came before we entirely 
make up. She would elſe perhaps have concluded it 
to be contrived for a delay: 2 moreover, we 
can accommodate our old and ne quarrels together; 
and that's contrivance, you know. But how is her 
dear haughty heart humbled to what it was when 1 

D 4 | knew 
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knew her firſt, that ſhe can apprehend any delays from 
me; and have nothing to do but to vex at then) ! 

I came in to dinner. She ſent me down the Letter, 
deſiring my excuſe for opening it.—Did it before ſhe 


was aware. Lady-pride, Belford |—RecolleCtion, then 


Retrogradation! 

I requeſted to ſee her upon it that moment. —But ſhe 
deſires to ſuſpend our Interview till morning. I will 
bring her to own, before I have done with her, that ſhe 
can't ſee me too often. 

My impatience was ſo great, on an occaſion ſo un- 
expected, that I could not help writing, to tell her, how 
much vexed I was at the accident: But that it need 
not delay my happy Day, as That did not depend 
<* upon the houſe [She knew that before, ſhe'll think; and 
* fo did I]: And as Mrs. Fretchville, by Mr. Mennell, 
* ſo handſomely expreſſed her concern upon it, and her 
< wiſhes, that it could ſuit us to bear with the unavoid- 
able delay, I hoped, that going down to the Lawn 
< for two or three of the Summer-months, when I was 
* made the happieſt of men, would be favourable to all 
round.“ | 

The dear creature takes this incident to heart, I be- 
lieve : She has ſent word to my repeated requeſt to ſee 
her notwithſtanding her denial, that ſhe cannot till the 
morning: It ſhall be then at Six o'clock, if I pleaſe ! 

To be ſure I do pleafe!- 

Can ſee her but once a day now, Jack! 

Did I tell thee, thi. I wrote a Letter to my Couſin 
Montague, wondering that I heard not from Lord M. 
as the ſubject was ſo very intereſting? In it I acquainted 
her with the houſe I was about taking ; and with Mrs. 
Fretchville's vapouriſh delays. 

I was very loth to engage my own family, either 
man or woman, in this affair; but I muſt take my 
meaſures ſecurely : And already they all think as bad 
of- me as they well can. You obſerve by my Lord 
M's Letter to yourſelf, that the well-manner*d Peer is 
afraid I ſhould play this admirable creature one of my 
uſual dog s tricks, | 1 
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I have received juſt now an anſwer from Charlotte. 

Charlotte in't well. A Stomach - diſorder 

No wonder a Girl's ſtomach ſhould plague her. A 
ſingle woman ; that's it, When ſhe has a man to 
plague, it will have ſomething beſides itſelf to prey 
upon. Knoweſt thou not moreover, that Man is the 
Woman's Sun; Woman is the Man's Earth? How 
dreary, how deſolate, the Earth, that the Sun ſhines 
not upon! 

Poor Charlotte ! But I heard ſhe was not well : That 
encouraged me to write to her; and to expreſs myſelf a 
little concerned, that ſhe had not of her own accord 
thought of a viſit in town to my Charmer. 

Here follows a copy of her Letter. Thou wilt ſee 
by it, that every little monkey is to catechiſe ne. They 


all depend upon my good-nature. 


Dear Couſin, 8 M. Hall, May 22. 

W E have been in daily hope for a long time, I muſt 

call it, of hearing that the happy knot was tied. 
My Lord has been very much out of order: And yet 
nothing would ſerve him, but he would himſelf write 
an * * to your Letter. It was the only opportunity 
he ſhould ever have, E to throw in a little good 
advice to you, with the hope of its being of any ſigni- 
fication; and he has been ſeveral hours in a day, as his 
gout would let him, buſied in it. It wants now only 
his laſt reviſal. He hopes it will have the greater weight 
with you, if it appear all in his own hand- writing. 

Indeed, Mr. Lovelace, his worthy heart is wrapt up 
in you. I wiſh you loved yourſelf but half as well. 
But I believe too, that if all the family loved you leſs, 
you would love yourſelf more. 

His Lordſhip has been very buſy, at the times he 
could not write, in conſulting Pritchard about thoſe 
Eſtates, which he propoſes to transfer to you on the 
happy occaſion, that he may anſwer your Letter in the 
moſt acceptable manner; and ſhew, by effects, how 
kindly he takes your invitation,” I aſſure you, he is 
mighty proud of it, As 
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As for myſelf, I am not at all well, and have not 
been for ſome weeks paſt, with my old Stomach - diſ- 
order. I had certainly elſe before now have done my- 
ſelf the honour you wonder I have 20 done myſelf. 
Lady Betty, who would have accompanied me (for we 
had laid it all out) has been exceedingly: buſy in her 
Law: affair; her antagoniſt, who is actually on the ſpot, 
having been making propoſals for an accommodation. 
But you may aſſure yourſelf, that when our dear Re- 

lation: elect ſhall be entered upon the new: habitation you 
| tell me of, we will do ourſelves the honour of viſiting 
1 her; and if any delay ariſes from the dear Lady's want 
| of courage (which, conſidering her man, let me tell 
you, may very well be) we will endeavour to inſpire 
her with ic, and be Sponſors for you ;-—for, Couſin, I 
believe you have need to be chriſtened over again be- 
fore you are entitled to ſo great a bleſſing. What think 
ou ? Fa © bog * 3 
: Juſt: now, my Lord tells me, he will diſpatch a man 
on purpoſe with his Letter to-morrow : So I needed 
not to have written. But now I have, let it go; and by 
Empſon, who ſets out directly on his return to town. 
My beſt compliments, and Siſter's, to the moſt de- 
| ſerving Lady in the world [ You will need no other di- 
| rection to the perſon meant] conclude me 
| FP Your affectionate Couſin and Servant, 
| CHARL, MONTAGUE, 


— 


| 

| 
| 
| 
5 
| 
: 


Tnou ſeeſt how ſeaſonably this Letter comes. I hope 
my Lord will write nothing but what I may ſhew to 
my Beloved, I have actually ſent her up this Letter of 
Charlotte's; and hope for happy effects from it. 

| EK. L. 


The Lady, in ber next Letter, gives Miſs Howe an 
account of what has paſſed between Mr. Lovelace 
and herſelf. Sbe reſents his behaviour with ber 
uſual dignity : But when ſhe comes to mention Mr. 
Mennell's Letter, ſhe re-urges Miſs Howe to 725 
1 to þ ent 
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felt ber ſcheme for her deliverance ; being reſolved 
to leave him. But, dating again, on his ſending 
up to ber Miſs Montague s Letter, ſbe alters her 
mind, and defires her to ſuſpend for the preſent ber 
application to Mrs. Townſend. 

I had begun, /ays ſbe, to ſuſpect all he had ſaid of 
Mrs. Fretchville and her houſe; and even Mr. Men- 
nell himſelf, though ſo well appearing a man. But now 
that I find Mr. Lovelace had appriſed his relations of 
his intention to take it, and had engaged ſome of the 
Ladies to viſit me there; I could hardly forbear blaming 
myſelf for cenſuring him as capable of ſo vile an im- 
poſture. But may he not thank himſelf for acting ſo 
very unaccountably, and taking ſuch needleſly-awry 
ſteps, as he has done; embarraſſing, as I told him, his 
own meanings, if they were good? © + 


LET>-FSR.Y, 


Mr. LoveLace,. To oN BRLITORD, Ef; 
Wedneſday, May 24. 

He gives bis friend an account of their Interview that 
morning; and of the happy effetts of his Couſin 
Montague s Leiter in his favour. Her reſerves, 
however, he tells him, are not abſolutely baniſhed. 
But this he imputes to form. 


T is not in the power of woman, ſays he, to be al- 
together ſincere on theſe occaſions, But why ?— 
Do they think it ſo great a diſgrace to be found out ta 
be really what they are? 

1 regretted the illneſs of Mrs. Fretchville ; as the in- 
tention I had to fix her dear ſelf in the houſe before 
the happy knot was tied, would have ſet her in that 
independence in appearance, as well as fad, which was 
neceſſary to ſhew to all the world, that her choice was 
free; and as the Ladies of my family would have been 
proud to make their court to her there; while the Set- 
tlements and our Equipages were preparing. But on 


any other account, there was no great matter in it; 
ſince 
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ſince when my happy day was over, we could, with ſo 
much convenience, go down to the Lawn, to my Lord 
M's, and to Lady Sarah or Lady Betty's, in turn; 

which would give full time to provide ourſelves with 
ſervants, and other accommodations. 

How ſweetly the Charmer liſtened ! 

[ aſked her, If ſhe had had the Small-pox ? 

* Ten thouſand pounds the worſe in my eſtimation, 

* thought I, if ſhe has not; for not one of her charming 

* graces can I diſpenſe with. | 

*T was always a doubtful-point with her Mother and 
Mrs. Norton, ſhe owned. But altho' ſhe was not afraid 
of it, ſhe choſe not unneceſſarily to ruſh into places 
where it was. 

Right, thought I—Elfſe, I faid, it would not have 
been amiſs for her to ſee the houſe before ſhe went into 
the country; for, if /e liked it not, I was not obliged 
to have it. 

She aſked, If ſhe might take a copy of Miſs Mon- 
tague's Letter? 

I faid, She might keep the Letter itſelf, and ſend it 
to Miſs Howe, if ſhe pleaſed; for that, I ſuppoſed, 
was her intention. 

She bowed her head to me. 

There, Jack!—I ſhall have her 8 to me by- 
and-by, I queſtion not. What a-devil had I to do, to 
terrify the f creature by my termagant projects. 
Vet it was not amiſs, I believe, to make her afraid of 
me. She ſays, I am an unpolite man — And every po- 
lite inſtance from ſuch a one, is deemed a favour. 

Talking of the Settlements, I told her, I had rather 
that Pritchard (mentioned by my Couſin Charlotte) 
had not been conſulted on this occaſion. Pritchard, 
indeed, was a very honeſt man; and had been for a 
generation in the Family ; and knew the Eſtates, and 
the condition of them, better than either my Lord or 
myſelf : But Pritchard, like other old men, was diffi- 
dent and flow; and valued himſelf upon his ſkill as a 
draughtfman ; and for the ſake of Ghar paultry repu- 

tation, 
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tation, muſt have all his forms preſerved, were an im- 
perial crown to depend upon' his diſpatch, 

I kiſſed her unrepulſing hand no leſs than five times 
during this converſation, Lord, Jack, how my ge- 
nerous heart ran over !—She was quite obliging at part- 
ing.—She in a manner aſked me leave to retire ; to re- 
peruſe Charlotte's Letter.—lI think ſhe bent her knees 
to me; but I won't be ſure. —How happy might we 
have both been long ago, had the dear creature been al- 
ways as complaiſant to me! For I do love reſpect, and, 
whether I deſerved it or not, always had it, till I knew 
this proud Beauty. 

And now, Belford, are we in a train, or the duce 
is in it. Every fortified town has its ſtrong and its 
weak place. I had carried on my attacks againſt the 
impregnable parts. I have no doubt but I ſhall either 
ſhine or ſmuggle her out of her cloak, ſince ſhe and Miſs 
Howe have intended to employ a Smuggler againſt 
me.—All we wait for now is my Lord's Letter. 

But I had like to have forgot to tell thee, that we 
have been not a little alarmed, by ſome enquiries that 
have been made after me and my Beloved, by a man 
of good appearance ; who yeſterday procured a tradeſ- 
man in the neighbourhood to ſend for Dorcas: Of whom 
he aſked ſeveral queſtions relating to us ; and particu- 
larly (as we boarded and lodged in one houſe) whether 
we were married ? 

This has given my Beloved great uneaſineſs. And 
I could not help obſerving upon it, to her, how right 
a thing it was, that we bad given out below, that we 
were married. The enquiry, moſt probably, I faid, 
was from her Brother's quarter; and now perhaps that 
our Marrtage was owned, we ſhould hear no more of 
his machinations. The perſon, it ſeems, was curious 
to know the day that the ceremony was performed. But 
Dorcas refuſed to give him any other particulars, than 
that we were married; and ſhe was the more reſerved, 
as he declined to tell her the motives of his enquiry. * 


L E T- 
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| LETTER M. 
Mr. Love. Act, To Join BELFoORD, Eſq; 


| | t. 

H E devil take this Uncle of mine! He has at laſt 

ſent me a Letter, which I cannot ſhew, without 
expoling the head of our family for a fool. A con- 
founded parcel of pop-guns has he let off upon me. 1 
was in hopes he had exhaufted his whole ſtock of this 
fort, in his Letter to you. To keep it back, to delay 
ſending it, till he had recollected all this farrago of non- 
 ſenſe—Confound his Wiſdom of nations, if ſo much of 
it is to be ſcraped together, in diſgrace of itſelf, to 
make one egregious ſimpleton - But I am glad I am 
fortified with this piece of flagrant folly, however; 
ſince, in all human affairs, the convenient and inconve- 
nient, the good and the bad, are ſo mingled, that there 
is no having the one without the other. 

I have already offered the Bill incloſed in it to my 
Beloved ; and read to her part of the Letter. But ſhe 
refuſed the Bill: And as I am in caſh myſelf, I ſhall 
return it. She ſeemed very deſirous to peruſe the whole 
Letter. And when I told her, that were it not for ex- 
poling the writer, I would oblige her, ſhe ſaid, It would 
not be expoſing his Lordſhip to ſhew it to her; and that 
ſhe always preferred the Heart to the Head. I knew 
her meaning ; but.did not thank her for it. 

All that makes for me in it, I will tranſcribe for her— 
Yer hang it, ſhe ſhall have the Letter, and my Soul 
with it, for one conſenting kiſs. 
R + #% #% 


| * 

SHE has got the Letter from me, without the Re- 
ward. Duce take me, if I had the courage to propoſe 
the condition. A new character this of Baſhfulneſs in 
thy friend. I ſee, that à truly modeſt woman may make 
even a confident man keep his diſtance. . By my ſoul, Bel- 
ford, I believe, that. Nine women in Ten, who * 
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fall either from their own Vanity, or Levity, or for want 
of Circumſpetiion, and proper Reſerves. * 

a | * 


k | * 

I p1p intend to take my reward on her returning a 
Letter ſo favourable to us both. But ſhe ſent it to me, 
ſealed up, by Dorcas. I might have thought that there 
were two or three hints in it, that ſhe would be too nice 
immediately to appear to. I fend it to thee; and here 
will ſtop, to give thee time to read it. Return it as 
ſoon as thou haſt peruſed it. 


LB © FIE 
Lord M. 7 ROBERT LovELA CE, Eſq; 


Tueſday, May 23. 

T ts a long Lane that has no turning Do not deſpiſe 

me for my proverbs—You know I was always fond 
of them; and if you had been ſo too, it would have 
been the better for you, let me tel] you. I dare ſwear, 
the fine Lady you are fo likely to be ſoon happy with, 
will be far from deſpiſing them; for I am told, that ſhe 
writes well, and that all her Letters are full of Sen- 
tences. God convert you! for nobody but He and this 
Lady can. 

I have no manner of doubt now but that you will 
marry, as your father, and all your anceſtors, did before 
you: Elſe you would have had no title to be my heir; 
nor can your deſoendants have any title to be yours, 
unleſs they are legitimate; that's worth/ your remem- 
brance, Sir No man is always a fool, every man ſonl®- 
times.—But your foliies, I hope, are now at an end. 

I know, you have vowed revenge againſt this fine 
Lady's family: But no more of that, now. You mult 
look upon them all as your relations ; and forgive, and 
forget. And when they ſee you make a good huſband 
and a good father [Which God ſend, for all our fakes !] 
they will wonder at their nonſenſical antipathy, and beg 
your pardon: But while they think you a vile fellow, 
and a Rake, how can they either love you, or excuſe 
their daughter ? 2 And 
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And methinks I could wiſh. to give a word of com- 
fort tothe Lady, who, doubtleſs, muſt be under great 
fears, how ſhe ſhall be able to hold-in ſuch a wild crea- 
ture, as you have hitherto been. I would hint to her, 
that, by ſtrong arguments, and gentle words, ſhe may 
do any thing with you; for tho' you are too apt to be 
hot, gentle words will cool you, and bring you into 
the temper that is neceſſary for your cure. | 

Would to God, my poor Lady, your Aunt, who is 
dead and gone, had been a proper patient for the ſame 
remedy ! God reſt her ſoul! No refleftions upon her 
memory! Worth is beſt known by want ! I know hers 
now ; and if I had went firſt, ſhe would by this time 
have known mine. | 

There is great wiſdom in that ſaying, God ſend me a 
friend, that may tell me of my faults : F not, an enemy; 
and he will. Not that I am your enemy; and that you 
well know. The more noble any one is, the more humble : 
So bear with me, if you would be thought noble. Am 
I not your Uncle? And do I not deſign to be better to 
you than your Father could be? Nay, I will be your 
Father too, when the happy Day comes ; ſince you de- 
fire it: And pray make my compliments to my dear 
Niece ; and tell her, I wonder much that ſhe has fo 
long deferred your happineſs. | 

Pray let her know as that I will preſent n ER (not 
you) either my Lancaſhire feat, or The Lawn in Hert- 
fordſhire ; and ſettle upon her a thouſand pounds a year 
peny- rents; to ſhew her, that we are not a family to 
Ake baſe advantages: And you may have writings 
drawn, and ſettle as you will. —Honeſt Pritchard has 
the Rent-roll of both theſe Eſtates; and as he has been 
a good old ſervant, I recommend him to your Lady's 
favour. I have already conſulted him: He will tell 
you what is beſt for you, and moſt pleaſing to me. 

I am till very bad with my gout; but will come in 
a litter, as ſoon as the Day is fixed : It would be the joy 
of my heart to join your hands. And, let me tell you, 
if you do not make the beſt of huſbands to ſo good a 
| . © young 
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young Lady, and one who has had ſo much courage 
for your ſake, I will renounce you; and ſettle all I can 
upon her and hers by you, and leave you out of the 
queſtion. hn | | HT 

If any-thing be wanting for your further ſecurity, I 

am ready to give it; tho' you know, that my word 
has always been looked upon as my bond. And when 
the Harlowes know all this, let us ſee whether they are 
able to bluſh, and take ſhame to themſelves. 
Lady Sarah and Lady Betty want only to know the 
Day, to make all the country round them blaze, and 
all their tenants mad. And, if any one of mine be ſo- 
ber upon the occaſion, Pritchard ſhall eject him. And, 
on the birth of the firſt child, if a Son, I will do ſome- 
thing more for you, and repeat all our rejoicings. 
- T ought indeed to have written ſooner. But 1 knew, 
that if you thought me long, and were in haſte as to 
your nuptials, you would write and tell me ſo. But 
my gout was very troubleſome: And I am but a 
ſlow writer, you know, at beſt: For Compoſing is a 
thing; that tho' formerly I was very ready at it (as my 
Lord Lexington uſed to ſay); yet having left it off a 
great while, I am got ſo now. And I choſe, on this 
occaſion, to write ll out of my own head and memory; 
and to give you my beſt advice; for I may never have 
ſuch an opportunity again. You have had (God mend 
you!) a ſtrange way of turning your back upon all I 
have ſaid: This once, I hope, you will be more at- 
tentive to. the advice I give you for your own good. 

I had ſtill another end; nay, two other ends. 
The one was, That now you are upon the borders of 
wedlock, as I may ſay, and all your wild oats will be 
| ſown, I would give you ſome inſtructions as to your 
public as well as private behaviour in life ; which, in- 
tending you ſo much good as I do, you ought to hear; 
and; perhaps would never have liſtened to, on any leſs 
extraordinary occaſion. | 

Ihe ſecond is, That your dear Lady-ele& (who is 

it ſeems herſelf ſo fine and fo ſententious a writer) will 

Vol. IV,” "+. ſee 
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ſee by this, that it is not our faults, nor for want of the 
beſt advice, that you was not a better man than you 


have hitherto been. 
And now, in few words, for the conduct I would 


wiſh you to follow in public, as well as in private, if 
you would think me worthy of adviſing.—It ſhall be 
ſhort ; ſo be not uneaſy. 

As to the private life: Love your Lady as ſhe de- 
ſerves. Let your actions praiſe you. Be a good huſ- 
band; and fo give the lye to all your enemies; and 
make them aſhamed of their ſcandals : And let us have 
pr in ſaying, that Miſs Harlowe has not done either 

erſelf or family any diſcredit by coming among us. 
Do this; and IJ, and Lady Sarah and Lady Betty, will 
love you for ever. | 

As to your public condut—This as follows is what 
T could wiſh : But I reckon your Lady's wiſdom will 

us both right—No diſparagement, Sir; ſince, with 
all your Wit, you have not hitherto ſhewn much Wiſ⸗ 
dom, you know. 

Get into Parliament as ſoon as you can: For you 


| have talons to make a great figure there. Who ſo 


proper to aſſiſt in making new holding Laws, as thoſe 
whom no Law in being could hold ? 

Then, for ſo long as you will give attendance in St. 
Stephen's chapel— Its being called a chapel, J hope, 
will not gut you: I am ſure I have known many a 
Riot there :—A Speaker has a hard time of it! But 
we Peers have more decorum—But what was I going 
to ſay ?—I muſt go back. 

For ſo long as you will give your attendance in Par- 
liament, for to long will you be out of miſchief ; out of 
private miſchief, at leaſt: And may St. Stephen's fate 
be yours, if you wilfully do public miſchief ! 

When a new Election comes, you will have two or 
three Boroughs, you know, to chuſe out of :—But if 
you ſtay till then, I had rather you were for the Shire. 

You will have intereſt enough, I am fure ; and be- 
ing ſo handſome a man, the women will make their 
huſbands vote for you. 1 
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I ſhall long to read your Speeches. I expect you 
will ſpeak, if occaſion offer, the very firſt day. You 
want no courage; and think highly enough of yourſelf, 
and lowly enough of every-body elſe, to ſpeak on all 


occaſions. 
As to the methods of the Houſe, you have ſpirit 


enough, I fear, to be too much above them: Take 
care of that, I don't ſo much fear your want of good- 
manners. To men, you want no decency, if they don't 
provoke you: As to that, I wiſh you would only learn 
to be as patient of contradiction from others, as you 
would have other people be to you. 

Altho' I would not have you to be a Courtier ; nei- 
ther would I have you to be a Malecontent. I remem- 
ber (for 1 have it down) what my old friend Archibald 
Hutcheſon ſaid ; and it was a very good Saying - to 
Mr. Secretary Craggs, I think, it was)“ I look upon 
* an Adminiſtration, as entitled to every Vote I can 
* with good conſcience give it; for a Houſe of Com- 
* mons ſhould not needleſly put Drags upon the Wheels 
of Government: And, when TI have vt given it my 
* Vote, it was with regret: And, for my Country's 
< ſake, I wiſhed with all my heart, the meaſure had 
been ſuch as I could have approved. 

And another Saying he had, which was this; Nei- 
© ther.can an Oppoſition, neither can a Miniſtry, be al- 
© ways wrong. To be a plumb man therefore with 
either, is an infallible mark, that that man muſt mean 
more and worſe than he will own he does mean.“ 

Are theſe Sayings bad, Sir? Are they to be deſpiſed ? 
Well then, why ſhould I be deſpiſed for remem- 
bering them, and quoting them, as 1 love to do? Let 
me tell you, if you loved my company more than you 
do, you would not be the worſe for it. I may ſay fo 
without any vanity; ſince it is otber mens wiſdom, and 
not my own, that I am fo fond of. 

But to add a word or two more, on this occaſion ; 
and I may never have ſuch another; for you muſt read 


this thro' Love honeſt men, and herd with them, in the 
3 E 2 Bou ſe 
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houſe and out of the houſe ; by whatever names they be 
dignified or diſtinguiſhed : Keep good men company, and 
you ſhall be of the number. But did I, or did I not, 
write this before ? Writing, at ſo many different times, 
and ſuch a quantity, one may forget. 

You may come in for the title when I am dead and 
gone—God help me !—So I would have you keep an 
equilibrium. If once you get the name of being a fine 
ſpeaker, you may have any thing: And, to be ſure, 
you have naturally a great deal of Elocution; a tongue 
that would delude an angel, as the women ſay To 
their ſorrow, ſome of them, poor creatures !—A lead- 
ing man in the houſe of Commons is a very important 
character; becauſe that Houſe has the giving of money: 
And Money makes the mare to go; ay, and Queens and 
Kings too, ſometimes, to go in a manner very different 
from what they might otherwiſe chuſe to go, let me tell 

ou. 
7 However, methinks, I would not have you take a 
Place neither—It will double your value, and your in- 
tereſt, if it be believed, that you will not: For, as you 
will then ſtand in no man's way, you will have no envy; 
but pure ſterling reſpect; and both ſides will court you. 

For your part, you will not want a Place, as ſome 
others do, to piece up their broken fortunes. If you 
can now live reputably upon Two thouſand pounds a 
year, 1t will be hard if you cannot hereafter live upon 
Seven or Eight—Leſs you will not have, if you oblige 
me ; as now by marrying ſo fine a Lady, very much 
you will—And all this, over and above Lady Betty's 
and Lady Sarah's favours !\—What, in the name of 
wonder, could poſſibly poſſeſs the proud Harlowes !— 
That Son, that Son of theirs !—But, for his dear Siſter's 
ſake, I will ſay no more of him. 

I never was offered a Place myſelf : And the only 
one I would have taken, had I been offered it, was 
Maſter of the Buckbounds ; for I loved hunting when I 
was young ; and it carries a good ſound with it for us 
who live in the country. Often have I thought of that 
* excellent 
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excellent old adage 3. He that eats the King's gooſe, ſhall, 
be choaked with his feathers. I wiſh to the Lord, this 
was thoroughly conſidered by Place-hunters! It would 
be better for them, and for their poor families. 

I could fay a great deal more, and all equally to the 

urpoſe. But really I am tired; and fo I doubt are 
you. And beſides, I would reſerve ſomething far con- 
verſation. | 

My Nieces Montague, and Lady Sarah and Lady 
Betty, join in compliments to my Niece that is to be. 
If ſhe would chas to have the knot tied among us, 
pray tell her that we ſhall ſee it ſecurely done: And we 
will make all the country ring and blaze for a week to- 
gether. But ſo I believe I faid before. 

If any-thing further may be needful toward pro- 
moting your reciprocal felicity, let me know it; and 
how you order about the Day; and all that. The in- 
cloſed Bill is very much at your ſervice. *Tis payable 


at ſight, as whatever elſe you may have occaſion for, 
ſhall be. 


So God bleſs you both; and make things as conve- 


nient to my gout as you can; tho* be it whenever it 
will, I will hobble to you ; for I long to ſee you ; and 
ſtill more to ſee my Niece ; and am (in expectation of 
that happy opportunity) 

Your moſt affefiionate Uncle, M. 


LE TT: 2 


Mr. LovELACE, To Jonn BELFORD, ES: 
Thurſday, May 25. 

HO ſeeſt, Belford, how we now drive before 

the wind. The dear creature now comes almoſt 

at the firſt word, whenever I deſire the honour of her 
company. I told her laſt night, that, apprehending 
delay from Pritchard's ſlowneſs, I was determined to 
leave it to my Lord to make his compliments in his 
own way; and had actually that afternoon put my 


writings into the hands of a very eminent Lawyer, 


E 3 Coun- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Counſellor Williams, with directions for him to draw 


up Settlements from my own Eſtate, and conformable 
to thoſe of my Mother; which I put into his hands 
at the ſame time. Ir had been, I aſſured her, no 
ſmall part of my concern, that her frequent diſpleaſure, 
and our mutual miſapprehenſions, had hindered me 
from adviſing with her before on this ſubject. Indeed, 
indeed, my deareſt life, ſaid I, you have hitherto afforded 
me but a very thorny courtſhip. 

She was filent. Kindly ſilent. For well know T, 
that ſhe could have recriminated upon me with a ven- 
geance. But I was willing to ſee, if ſhe were not loth 
to diſoblige me now. I comforted myſelf, I ſaid, with 
the hopes, that all my difficulties were now over; and 
that every paſt diſobligation would be buried in obli- 
vion. | 

Now, Belford, I have actually depoſited theſe write - 
ings. with Counſellor Williams; and I expect the 
draughts in a week at furtheſt. So ſhall be doubly 
armed. For if I attempt, and fail, theſe will be ready 
to throw in, to make her have patience with me fill 
J cant try again. 

J have more contrivances ſtill in embryo. I could 
tell thee of an hundred, and yet hold another hundred 
in petto, to pop in as I go along, to excite thy ſurprize, 
and to keep up thy attention. Nor rave thou at me ; 
but, if thou art my friend, think of Miſs Howes Let- 
ters, and of her Smuggling Scheme. All owing to my 
fair captive's informations and incitements. Am I not 
a Villain, a Fool, a Beelzebub, with them already ?— 
Yet no harm done by me, nor ſo much as attempted ? 

Every- thing of this nature, the dear creature anſwered 
(with a downcaſt eye, and a bluſhing cheek) ſhe left to 
me. | 
I propoſed my Lord's Chapel for the celebration, 
where we might have the preſence of Lady Betty, 
Lady Sarah, and my two Couſins Montague, 

She ſeemed not to favour a public celebration ; and 


waved this ſubject for the preſent, I doubted not = 
ane 
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ſhe would be as willing as I, to decline a public wed- 
ding; ſo I preſſed not this matter further juſt then. 

But patterns I a7ually produced; and a Jeweller was 
to bring as this day ſeveral ſets of jewels for her choice. 
But the patterns ſhe would not open. She ſighed at 
the mention of them; The ſecond patterns, ſhe ſaid, 
that had been offered to her (a): And very perempto- 
rily forbid the Jeweller's coming : as well as declined 
my offer of cauſing my Mother's to be new-ſet ; at 
leaſt for the preſcnt. | 
I do aſſure thee, Belford, I was in earneſt in all this. 
My whole Eſtate is nothing to me, put in competition 
with her hoped-for favour. 

She then told me, that ſhe had put into writing her 
opinion of my general n and there had ex- 
preſſed her mind, as to cloaths and jewels: But on my 
ſtrange behaviour to her (for no cauſe that ſhe knew of ) 
on Sunday night, ſhe had torn the paper in two. 

I earneſtly preſſed her to let me be favoured with a 
ſight of this paper, torn as it was. And after ſome 
heſitation, ſhe withdrew, and ſent it to me by Dorcas. 

I peruſed it again, It was in a manner new to me, 
tho? I had read it ſo lately: And, by my ſoul, I could 


hardly ſtand it. An hundred admirable creatures I | 


called her to myſelf. But I charge thee, write not a 
word to me in her favour if thou meaneſt her well ; for 
if I ſpare her, it mult be all ex mero motu. 

You may eaſily ſuppoſe, when I was re- admitted to 
her preſence, that I ran over in her praiſes, and in vows 
of Gratitude, and everlaſting Love. But here's the 
devil; ſhe till receives all I fay with reſerve; or if it 
be not with reſerve, ſhe receives it ſo much as her due, 
that ſhe is not at all raiſed by it. Some women are un- 
done by praiſe, by flattery. I myſelf, a man, am proud 
of praiſe, Perhaps thou wilt ſay, that thoſe are moſt 
proud of it, who leaſt deſerve it; as thoſe are of riches 
and grandeur, who are not born to either. I own that, 
to be ſuperior to theſe foibles, it requires a Soul. Have 


(a) See Vol. I. p. 270, & ſeq. 
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I not then a Soul ?—Surely, I have. Let me then be 
conſidered as an Exception to the Rule. | 

Now have I foundation to go upon in my terms. 
My Lord, in the exuberance of his generoſity, men- 
tions a thouſand pounds a year peny-rents. This I 
know, that were I to marry this Lady, he would rather 
ſettle upon her all he has a mind to ſettle, than upon 
me. He has even threatened, that if I prove not a 
good huſband to her, he will leave all he can at his 
death from me to her. Yet conſiders not that a wo- 
man ſo perfect can never be diſpleaſed with her huſ- 
band but to his diſgrace ; for who will blame ber? 
Another reaſon, why a LovtLact ſhould not wiſh to 
marry a CLARISSA, 

But what a pretty fellow of an Uncle is this fooliſh 
Peer, to think of making a wife independent of her 
Emperor, and a Rebel of courſe; yet ſmarted himſelf 
for an error of this kind ! 

My Beloved, in her torn paper, mentions but Two 
hundred pounds a year, for her ſeparate uſe. I inſiſted 
upon her naming a larger ſum. She ſaid, It might 
then be Three; and I, for fear ſhe ſhould ſuſpect very 
large offers, named only Five ; but added the entire 
diſpoſal of all Arrears in her Father's hands, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Norton or whom ſhe pleaſed. 

She ſaid, that the good woman would be uneaſy if 
any- thing more than a competency were done for her. 
She was for ſuiting all her diſpoſitions of this kind, ſhe 
ſaid, to the uſual way of life of the perſon. To go be- 
yond it, was but to put the benefited upon projects, or 
to make them aukward in a new ſtate; when they might 
ſhine in that to which they were accuſtomed. And to 
put it into ſo good a Mother's power to give her Son 
a beginning in his buſineſs at a proper time; yet to 
leave her ſomething tor herſelf, to ſet her above want, 
or above the neceſſity of taking back from her child 
what ſhe had been enabled to beſtow upon him ; would 
be the height of ſuch a worthy parent's ambition. 

Here's prudence! Here's judgment in ſo young a 
Fs creature! 
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creature! How do I hate the Harlowes for producing 
ſuch an angel O why, why, did ſhe refuſe my ſincere 
addreſs to tie the knot before we came to this houſe! 
But yet, what mortifies my pride, is, that this exalted 
creature, if I were to marry her, would not be governed 
in her behaviour to me by Love, but by Generoſity 
merely, or by blind Duty; and had rather live ſingle, 
than be mine. 1 0 | 
J cannot bear this. I would have the woman whom 


T honour with my name, if ever I confer this honour upon 


any, forego even her ſuperior duties for me, I would 
have her look after me when I go out, as far as ſhe can 
ſee me, as my Roſebud after her Johnny; and meet me 
at my return with rapture. I would be the ſubject of 
her dreams, as well as of her waking thoughts. I 
would have her think every moment loſt, that is not 

ed with me: Sing to me, read to me, play to me 
when I pleaſed; no joy ſo great as in obeying me. 
When I ſhould be inclined to Love, overwhelm me 
with it; when to be ſerious or ſolitary, if apprehenſive 
of intruſion, retiring at a nod; approaching me only if 
J ſmiled encouragement : Steal into my preſence with 
filence ; out of it, if not noticed, on tiptoe. Be a 
Lady Eaſy to all my pleaſures, and valuing thoſe moſt 
who molt contributed to them; only ſighing in private, 
that it was not herſelf at the time. Thus of old did 
the contending wives of the honeſt patriarchs; each 
recommending her handmaid to her Lord, as ſhe 
thought it would oblige him, and looking upon the 
genial product as her own. 

The gentle Waller ſays, Vomen are born to be con- 
troul'd. Gentle as he was, he knew that. A tyrant- 
huſband makes a dutiful wife. And why do the Sex 
love Rakes, but becauſe they know how to direct their 
uncertain wills, and manage them ? 

„ #1 
Axor HER agreeable converſation, The Day of 
days the ſubject. As to fixing a particular one, that 
need not be done, my Charmer ſays, till the Settle- 
WED ments 
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ments are completed, As to marrying at my Lord's 
Chapel, the Ladies of my family preſent, that would be 
making a public affair of itz and the dear creature ob- 
ſerved with regret, that it ſeemed to be my Lord's in- 
tention to make it ſo. | 1 

It could not be imagined, I ſaid, but that his Lord 
ſhip's ſetting out in a Litter, and coming to town, as 
wel as his taſte for glare, and the joy he-would take 
to ſee me married at laſt, and to her dear felt, would 
give it as much the air of a public marriage, as if the 
ceremony were performed at his own. Chapel, all the 
Ladies preſent. | 

I cannot, ſaid ſhe, endure the thoughts of a public 
day. It will carry wich it an air of inſult upon my 
whole family. And, for my part, if my Lord will not 
take it amiſs [And perhaps he will not, as the motion 
came not from himſelf, but from you, Mr. Lovelace] 
I will very willingly diſpenſe with his Lordſhip's pre- 
ſence ; the rather, as dreſs and appearance will then be 
unneceſſary ; for I cannot bear to think of decking my 

while my parents are in tears, 
How excellent this! Yet do not her. parents richly 
deſerve to be in tears? 

See, Belford, with ſo charming a niceneſs, we might 
have been a long time ago upon the verge of the State, 
and yet found a great deal to do, before we entered 
Into it. N — 6 
All obedience, all reſignation—No will but hers. I 
withdrew, and wrote directly to my Lord; and ſhe not 
diſapproving of it, I ſent it away. The purport as fol- 
lows; for I took no copy. 

That I was much obliged to his Lordſhip for his 
intended goodneſs to me, on an occaſion the molt ſo- 
lemnu of my life. That the admirable Lady, whom 
he ſo juſtly praiſed, thought his Lordſhip's propoſals 
© in her favour too high. That ſhe choſe not to make 
* public appearance, if, without diſobliging my friends, 
£ ſhecould avoid it, till a Reconciliation with her own 


could be effected. That altho' ſhe expreſſed a grate 
1 10 
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ful ſenſe of his Lordſhip's conſent to give her to me 
« with his own hand; yet preſuming, that the motive 
* to this kind intention, was rather to do her honour, 
than it otherwiſe would have been his own choice 
« (eſpecially as travelling would be at this time ſo in- 
convenient to him) ſhe thought it adviſeable to ſave 
+. his Lordſhip trouble on this occaſion; and hoped he 
« would take as meant her declining the favour. 

© That the Lawn will be moſt acceptable to us both 
© to retire to; and the rather, as it is ſo to his Lord- 
CR. 

But, if he pleaſes, the jointure may be made from 
my own Eſtate; leaving to his Lordſhip*s goodneſs 
© the alternative.” 

I conclude with telling him, * That I had offered to 
« preſent the Lady his Lordſhip's Bill; but on her de- 
« clining to accept of it (having myſelf no preſent oc- 
« caſion for it) I return it incloſed, with my thanks, 
Le | 
And is not this going a plaguy length? What a figure 
ſhould I make in Rakiſh Annals, if at laſt J ſhould be 
caught in my own gin? - 

The Sex may ſay what they will, but a poor inno- 
cent fellow had need to take great care of himſelf, 
when he dances upon the edge of the matrimonial pre- 
cipice. Many a faint-hearted man, when he began in 
jeſt, or only deſigned to ape gallantry, has been forced 
into earneſt, by being over- prompt, and taken at his 
word, not knowing how to own that he meant leſs than 
the Lady ſuppoſed he meant. I am the better enabled 
to judge that this muſt have been the caſe of many a 
ſneaking varlet; becauſe I, who know the female world 
as well as any man in it of my ſtanding, am fo frequently 
in doubt of myſelf, and know not what to make of the 
matter, 

Then theſe little fly rogues, how they lie couchant, 
ready to ſpring upon us harmleſs fellows the moment 
we are in their reach! — When the ice is once broken 
for them, how ſwiftly can they make to port !—Mean 

time, 
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time, the ſubject they can leaſt ſpeak to, they moſt /hink 
of. Nor can you talk of the ceremony before they 
have laid out in their minds how it is all to be.—Little 
faucy-face deſigners | how firſt they draw themſelves in, 
then us 

But be all theſe things as they will, Lord M. never 
in his life reccived ſo handſome a Letter as this from his 
Nephew LoveLACE. 


The Lady, after having given to Miſs Howe the par- 
ticulars contained in Mr. Lovelace's laſt Letter, thus 
expreſſes herſelf : 2 

A principal conſolation ariſing from theſe favourable 
appearances, is, that I, who have now but one only 
friend, ſhall moſt probably, and, if it be not my own 
fault, have as many new ones as there are perſons in 
Mr. Lovelace's family ; and this whether Mr. Love- 
lace treat me kindly or not. And who knows, but 
that by degrees, thoſe new friends, by their rank and 
merit, may have weight enough to get me reſtored to 
the favour of my relations? Till which can be effected, 
I ſhall not be tolerably eaſy. Happy I never expect to 
be. Mr. Lovelace's mind and mine are vaſtly different; 
different in eſſentials. 

But as matters are at preſent circumſtanced, I pray 
you, my dear friend, to keep to yourſelf every-thing 
that might bring diſcredit to him, if revealed. Better 
any- body expoſe a man than a wife, if I am to be 
his; and what is ſaid by you will be thought to come 
from me. | 

It ſhall be my conſtant prayer, that all the felicities 
which this world can afford, may be yours. And that 
the Almighty will never ſuffer you nor yours, to the 
remotelt poſterity, to want ſuch a friend as my Anna 
Howe has been to 

Her CLARISSA HARHLOWE. 


LET; 
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L'E T FER H. 
Mr. Lovetace, To Jonn Berronp, EV; 


. ND now, that my Beloved ſeems ſecure in my 
. net, for my project upon the vixen Miſs 
Howe, and upon her Mother: In which the officious 
* prancer Hickman is to come in for a daſh. 

But why upon her Mother, methinks thou aſkeſt ; 
* who, unknown to herſelf, has only acted, by thy im- 
* pulſe, thro* thy agent Joſeph Leman, upon the folly 
* of old Tony the Uncle ? 

No matter for that: She believes ſhe acts upon 
her own judgment; and deſerves to be puniſhed for 
* pretending to judgment, when ſhe has none. Every 
* living ſoul, but myſelf, I can tell thee, ſhall be puniſh- 
ed, that treats either cruelly or diſreſpectfully ſo adored 
a Lady.— What a plague! is it not enough that ſhe 
* is teazed and tormented in perſon by me ? 

* I have already broken the matter to our three con- 
federates; as a ſuppoſed, not a reſolved-on caſe in- 
* deed. And yet they know, that with me, in a piece 
of miſchief, Execution, with its ſwiſteſt feet, is ſel- 
dom three paces behind Projection, which hardly ever 
* Iimps neither. 

; 1 is not againſt it. It is a ſcheme, he 
* ſays, worthy of us: And we have not done any-thing 
* for a good while, that has made a noiſe. 
 * BeLToON indeed heſitates a little, becauſe matters 
go wrong between him and his Thomaſine; and the 
poor fellow has not the courage to have his ſore place 
- probed to the bottom. 

* TourviLLE has ſtarted a freſh game, and ſhrugs 
his ſhoulders, and ſhould not chuſe to go abroad at 
* preſent, if I pleaſe. For I apprehend that (from the 
nature of the project) there will be a kind of neceſſity 
* to travel, till all is blown over. 

To Mx, one country is as good as another; and [ 
e ſhall ſoon, I ſuppoſe, chuſe to quit this paltry Iſland 3 

' * Except 
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except the miſtreſs of my fate will conſent to cohabit 
at home; and ſo lay me under no neceſſity of /ur- 
* prifing her into foreign parts. TRAVELING, thou 
* knoweſt, gives the Sexes charming opportunities of 
being familiar with one another. A very few days 
and nights maſt now decide all matters betwixt me 
, and my fair Inimitable. 
* DoLEMAN, who can act in theſe cauſes only as 
* chamber-counſe], will inform us by pen and ink [his 
* right hand and right ſide having nor yet been ſtruck, 
* and the other ſide beginning to be ſenſible} of al 
* that ſhall occur in our abſence, 
As for THEE, we had rather have thy company 
than not; for, altho' thou art a wretched fellow at 
* contrivance, yet art thou intrepid at execution. But 
as thy preſent engagements make thy attendance un- 
certain, I am not for making thy part neceſſary to our 
* ſcheme but for leaving thee to come after us when 
abroad. 1 know thou canſt not long live without 
* Us. 
The project, in ſhort, is this:. Mrs. Howe has an 
elder Sitter in the INle of Wight, who is lately a wi- 
dow; and I am well informed, that the Mother and 
Daughter have engaged, before the latter is married, 
to pay a viſit to this Lady, who is rich, and intends 
+ Miſs for her heireſs ; and in the interim will make her 


ſome valuable preſents on her approaching Nuptials; 


any-thing but herſelf, told one of my acquaintances 
would be worth fetching. 

Now, Jack, nothing more need be done, than to 
hire a little trim veſſel, which ſhall ſail a pleaſuring 
* backward and forward to Portſmouth, Spithead, and 
the Iſle of Wight, for a week or fortnight before 
* we enter upon our parts of the plot. And as Mrs. 
* Howe will be for making the beſt bargain ſhe can for 
* her paſſage, the maſter of the veſſel may have orders 
* (as a perquiſite allowed him by his owners) to take 


* what ſhe will give: And the Maſter's name, * 
* wat 


1 © * . * 


which, as Mrs. Howe, who ves money more than 
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what it will, ſhall be Ganmore on the occaſion; for 
I know a rogue of that name, ho is not obliged to 
be of any country, any more than we. 

+ Well, then, we will imagine them on board. I 
will be there in diſguiſe. They know not any of ye 
ſour—ſuppoling (the ſcheme fo inviting) that thou 
canſt be one. 

+ *Tis plaguy hard, if we cannot find, or make, a 
ſtorm. | 

Perhaps they will be ſea- ſick: But whether they 
be or not, no doubt they will keep their Cabin. 

+ Here will be Mrs. Howe, Miſs Howe, Mr. Hick- 
man, a Maid, and a Footman, I ſuppoſe ; and thus we 
will order it: 

* I know it will be hard weather: I Luotv it will: 


And before there can be the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 


matter, we ſhall be in ſight of Guernſey, Jerſey, 
Dieppe, Cherbourg, or any-whither on the French 


* coat that it fhall pleaſe us to agree with the winds 


- "» * = * * = - 


to blow us: And then, ſecuring the footman, and 
the women being ſeparated, one of us, according to 
lots that may be caſt, ſhall overcome, either by per- 
ſuaſion or force, the maid-ſervant : That will be no 
hard taſk ; and ſhe is a likely wench [I have ſeen her 


oſten]: One, Mrs. Howe; nor can there be much 


difficulty there; for ſhe is full of health and life, 
and has been long a Widow: Another [ That, fays 


the princely Lion, muſt be 7/] the ſaucy Daughter; 


who will be too much frighted to make great reſiſtance 
[Violent ſpirits, in that Sex, are ſeldom true ſpirits — 
*Tis but where they can] And after beating about 
the coaſt for three or four days for recreation's ſake; 


and to make ſure work, and till we ſee our ſullen birds 


begin to eat and ſip, we will ſet them all aſhore where 
it will be moſt convenient; ſell the veſſel [To Mrs. 
Townſend*s agents, with all my heart, or to ſome 


other Smugglers] or give it to Ganmore ; and purſue 


our travels, and tarry abroad till all is huſhed up. 


* Now 1 know thou wilt make difficulties, as it 1s 
* thy 
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* thy way ; while it is mine to conquer them. My 
* other vaſſals made theirs ; and I condeſcended to ob- 
* viate them : As thus I will thine, firſt ſtating them 
* for thee according to what I know of thy phlegm. 
What, in the firſt place, wilt thou aſk, ſhall be 
* done with Hickman ? who will be in full parade of 
* dreſs and primneſs, in order to ſhew the old Aunt 
* what a deviliſh clever fellow of a Nephew ſhe is to 
* have. 
What! —Pll tell thee—Hickman, in good man- 
ners, will leave the women in their Cabin —and, to 
: ſhew his courage with his breeding, be upon deck— 
Well, and ſuppoſe he is ? 
- Suppoſe he is !— Why then J hope it is eaſy for 
* Ganmore, or 'any-body elſe, myſelf ſuppoſe in my 
* pea-jacket and great watch-coat (if any o hs make a 
* ſcruple to do it) while he ſtands in the way, gaping 
* and ſtaring like a novice, to ſtumble againſt him, and 
* puſh him overboard !—A rich thought! — Is it not, 
* Belford?—He is certainly plaguy officious in the La- 
dies correſpondence ; and, I am informed, plays dou- 
* ble between Mother and Daughter, in fear of both.— 
* Doſt not ſee him, Jack ? — I do — popping up and 
down, his wig and hat floating by him; and paddling, 
* pawing, and daſhing, like a frighted mongrel—I am 
p afraid he never ventured to learn to ſwim. 
* But thou wilt not drown the poor fellow will 
. thou? 
No, no! That is not neceſſary to the project 
* hate to do miſchiefs ſupererogatory. The ſkiff ſhall 
* be ready to fave him, while the veſſel keeps its courſe: 
* He ſhall be ſet on ſhore with the loſs of wig and hat 
* only, and of half of his little wits, at the place where 
8 he embarked, or any-where elſe. 
Well, but ſhall we not be in danger of being hanged 
for three ſuch enormous Rapes, altho* Hickman ſhould 
* eſcape with only a bellyful of ſea-water ? 
* Yes, to be ſure, when caught—But is there any 
* likelihood of that ?—Beſides, have we not been in 
* danger 
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danger before now, for worſe facts ? And what is 
there in being only in danger? —If we actually were 
to appear in open day in England before matters are 
* made up, there will be greater likelihood, that theſe 
women will not proſecute, than that they i For 
* my own part, I (ſhould wiſh they may. Would nor 
a brave fellow chuſe to appear in court to ſuch an 
* arraignment, confronting women who would do cre- 
dit to his attempt? The country is more merciful in 
* theſe cafes, than in amy others : T ſhould therefore like 


to put myſelf upon my country. 


Let me indulge a few reflections upon what thou 


+ mayſt think the worſt than can happen. I will ſup- 


poſe that thou art one of us; and that all five are 


actually brought to tryal on this occaſion: How 
+ bravely ſhall we enter a court, 7 at the head of you, 
dreſſed out each man, as if to his wedding - appear- 
* ance ! — Lou are ſure of all the women, old and 
* young, of your ſide.— What brave fellows What 
fine gentlemen There goes a charming handſome 
man meaning me, to be ſure Who could find 
in their hearts to hang ſuch a gentleman as that | 
* whiſpers one Lady, ſitting perhaps, on the right hand 
of the Recorder [I ſuppoſe the ſcene to be in Lon- 
* don]: While another diſbelieves that any woman 
could fairly {wear againſt me. All will croud after 
* me It will be each man's happineſs (if ye ſhall chance 
to be baſhful) to be neglected: I ſhall be found to 
be the greateſt criminal; and my ſafety, for which 
* the general voice will be engaged, will be yours. 


* But then comes the triumph of triumphs, that will 


make the accuſed look up, while the accuſers are 
covered with confuſion. | | 


Make room there Stand by Give back !— 


One receiving a rap, another an elbow, half a ſcore 
a a puſh, apiece !— 


Enter the ſlow-moving, hooded-faced, down-look- 
ing Plaintiffs. — + 1 

And firſt the Widow, with a ſorrowful counte- 
Vor. IV, F * nance, 
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* nance, tho? half-veiFd, pitying her Daughter more 
* than herſelf. The people, the women eſpecially, who 
on this occaſion will be five-ſixths of the ſpectators, 
* reproaching her—You'd have the conſcience, would 

ou, to have five ſuch brave gentlemen as theſe 
, —ç for you know not what? 

Next comes the poor maid ho perhaps had been 
raviſhed twenty times before; and had not appeared 
* now, but for company-ſake ; mincing, ſimpering, 
* weeping, by turns; not knowing whether ſhe ſhould 
* be (orry or glad. 

But every eye dwells upon Miſs !—See, ſee, the 
* handſome gentleman bows to her ! 

To the very ground, to be ſure, I ſhall bow; and 
* kiſs my hand. 

See her confuſion | See ! She turns from him !— 
* Ay! that's becauſe it is in open court, cries an arch 
one ! While others admire her—Ay! that's a girl 
worth venturing one's neck for 

* Then we ſhall be praiſed Even the Judges, and 
* the whole crouded Bench, will acquit us in their 
hearts; and every ſingle man wiſh he had been me! 
* —The women, all the time, diſclaiming proſecu- 
tion, were the caſe to be their own. To be ſure, Bel- 
* ford, the ſufferers cannot put half ſo good a face 
* upon the matter as we. | 

Then what a noiſe will this matter make! —Is it 
not enough, ſuppoſe us moving from the Priſon to 
the Seſſions-houſe (a), to make a noble heart thump 
it away moſt gloriouſly, when ſuch an one finds him- 
* ſelf attended to his tryal by a parade of guards and 
* officers, of miens and aſpects warlike and unwarlike ; 
* himſelf their whole care, and their buſineſs !—wea- 
* pons in their hands, ſome bright, ſome ruſty, equally 
- venerable for their antiquity and inoffenſivenels ! 


* (a) Within theſe few years paſt, a paſſage has been made from 
the Priſon to the Seſſions-houſe, whereby malefactors are carried 
into court without going thro' the ſtreet. Lovelace's triumph on 
* their ſuppoſed march ſhews the wiſdom of this alteration. 

| | * others, 


E 
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+ others, of more authoritative demeanour, ſtrutting 
* before with fine painted ſtaves! ſhoals of people fol- 
* lowing, with a Which is he whom the young Lady 
* appears againſt ?—Then, let us look down, look up, 
look round, which way we will, we ſhall ſee all the 
doors, the ſhops, the windows, the ſign-irons and 
* balconies (garrets, gutters, and chimney-tops included) 
* all white-capt, black-hooded, and periwigg'd, or 
* crop-ear'd up by the Immobile Vulgus: While the 
floating ſtreet-fwarmers, who have ſeen us paſs by at 
* one place, run with ſtretched-out necks, and ſtrained 
* eye-balls, a round-about way, and elbow and ſhoulder 
* themſelves into places by which we have not paſſed, 
in order to obtain another ſight of us; every ſtreet 
* continuing to pour out its ſwarms of late-comers, to 
add to the gathering ſnowball ; who are content to 
* take deſcriptions of our perſons, behaviour, and coun- 
* tenances, from thoſe who had the good fortune to 
have been in time to ſee us. 

* Let me tell thee, Jack, I ſee not why (to judge 
according to our principles and practices) we mould 
not be as much elated in our march, were this to hap- 
pen to us, as others may be upon any other the moſt 
* mob-attratting occaſion—Suppole a Lord Mayor on 
his Gawdy ; ſuppoſe a victorious General, or Em- 
* baſſador, on his public Entry—Suppole (as I began 
with the /oweſt) the grandeſt parade that can be ſup- 
* poſed, a Coronation— For, in all theſe, do not the 
* royal guard, the heroic trained-bands, the pendent, 
* clinging throngs of ſpectators, with their waving heads 
* rolling to-and-tro from houſe-tops to houſe-bottoms 
and ſtreet- ways, as I have above deſcribed, make the 
principal part of the Raree-ſhew ? 

* And let me aſk thee, If thou doſt not think, that 
* either the Mayor, the Embaſſador, or the General, 
* would not make very pitiful figures on their Gala's, 
* did not the trumpets and tabrets call together the 
* Canaille to gaze at them? Nor perhaps ſhould We 
be the moſt guilty Heroes neither: For who 1 

2 * how 
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how the Magiſtrate may have obtained his gold chain? 
While the General probably returns from cutting of 
* throats, and from murders, ſanctified by cuſtom only. 
* —Cxſar, we are told (a), had won, at the age of 
* Fifty-ſix, when he was aſſaſſinated, fiſty pitched bat- 
* tles, had taken by affault above a thouſand towns, 
* and ſlain near 1,200,000 men; I ſuppoſe excluſive 
of thoſe who fell on his own fide in ſlaying them. 
* Are not you and I, Jack, innocent men, and babes 
in ſwadling-cloths, compared to Cæſar, and to his 

redeceſſor in heroiſm Alexander, dubbed for mur- 
ders and depredation Magnus? 

* The principal difference that ſtrikes me in the 
* compariſon between us and the Mayor, the Embaſſa- 
dor, the General, on their Gawdies, is, that the mob 
make a greater noiſe, a louder —— in the one 
caſe than in the other, which is called acclamation, 
and ends frequently in higher taſte, by throwing dead 
animals at one another, before they diſperſe ; in which 
they have as much joy, as in the former part of the 
triumph : While they will attend us with all the marks 
of an awful or filent (at moſt only a whiſpering) re- 
ſpect; their mouths diſtended, as if ſet open with 
* gags, and their voices generally loſt in goggle-eyed 
* admiration. 

Well, but ſuppofe, after all, we are convicted; 
* what have we to do, but in time make over our 
+ eſtates, that the ſheriffs may not revel in our ſpoils ? 
* —There is no fear of being hanged for ſuch a crime 
* as this, while we have money or friends. — And ſup- 


, © per even the worſt, that two or three were to die, 
a 


ve we not a chance, each man of us, to eſcape ? The 
* devil's in 'em, if they'll hang Five for raviſhing 
Three! 
I know I ſhall get off for one were it but for 
« family-ſake : And being a handſome fellow, I ſhall 
have a dozen or two of young maidens, all dreſſed 


(4 Pliny gives this account, putting the number of men ſlain at 


* 1,100,092. See alſo Lipſius de Conlantia, f 
f * 1N 
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in white, go to Court to beg my life And what a 
+ pretty ſhew they will make, with their white hoods, 
* white gowns, white petticoats, white ſcarves, white 
* gloves, kneeling for me, with their white handker- 
* chiefs at their eyes, in two pretty rows, as Majeſty 
* walks thro' them, and nods my pardon for their ſakes! 
And, if once pardoned, all is over: For, Jack, in 
* a crime of this nature there lies no appeal, as in a 
* murder. 
* So thou ſeeſt the worſt that can happen, ſhould 
* we not make the Grand Tour upon this occaſion, but 
* ſtay and take our tryals. But it is molt likely, that 
* they will not proſecute at all. If not, no riſque on 
our {ide will be run; only taking our pleaſure abroad, 
* at the worſt; leaving friends tired of us, in order, 
* after a time, to return to the ſame friends endeared 
to us, as we to them, by abſence. 
* This, Jack, 1s my ſcheme, at the firſt running. I 
* know it is capable of improvement For example: 
I can land theſe Ladies in France; whip over before 
they can get a paſſage back, or before Hickman can 
have recovered his fright; and ſo find means to entrap 
my Beloved on board And then all will be right; 
a _— I need not care if I were never to return to Eng- 
land. 
. Memorandum, To be conſidered of — Whether, 
in order to complete my vengeance, I cannot 
* contrive to kidknap away either James Harlowe 
* or Solmes? or both? A man, Jack, would not 
go into exile for nothing. 


LET Y K 
Mr. LoveLacs, To Joan BELroRD, E,: 


F, Belſord, thou likeſt not my plot upon Miſs Howe, 

I have three or four more as good in my own opi- 
nion; better, perhaps, they will be in thine : And ſo 'tis 
but getting looſe from thy preſent engagement, and thou 


ſhalt pick and chuſe. But as for thy three brethren, they 
F 3 muſt 
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muſt do as I would have them: And ſo, indeed, muſt 
thou—Elſe why am I your general? But I will refer this 
ſubject to its proper ſeaſon. Thou knoweſt, that I never 
abſolutely conclude upon a project, till *tis time for exe- 
cution; and then Lightning ſtrikes not quicker than I. 

And now to the. ſubject next my heart. 

Wilt thou believe me, when I tell thee, that I have ſo 
many contrivances riſing up and crouding upon me for 

reference, with regard to my Gloriana, that I hardly 

now which to chuſe ? I could tell thee of no leſs than 
ſix princely ones, any of which muſt do. But as the dear 
creature has not grudged giving me trouble, I think | 
ought not, in gratitude, to ſpare combuſtibles for her ; 
but, on the contrary, to make her ſtare and ſtand RE; 
by ſpringing three or four mines at once. 

Thou remembreſt what Shakeſpeare, in his Trollus 
and Creſſida, makes Hector, who, however, is not uſed 
to boaſt, ſay to Achilles, in an interview between them; 
and which, applied to this watchful Lady, and to the vex- 
ation ſne hes given me, and to the certainty I now think I 
have of ſubduing her, will run thus; Suppoſing the 
Charmer before me; and 1 meditating her ſweet perſon 
from head to foot: 


Henceforth, O watchful Fair one, guard thee well : 
For I'll not kill thee There | nor There! nor T bere! 
But, by the zone that circles Venus? waiſt, 

PII kill thee Ev ry-where ; yea, o'er and o'er. 
Thou, wiſeſt Belford, pardon me this brag : 

Her watchfulneſs draws folly from my lips; 

But Tl endeavour deeds to match the words, 

Or may I never —— 


Then, I imagine thee interpoſing to qualify my im- 
patience, as Ajax did to Achilles: 


Do not chafe thee, Couſin: 


Aud let theſe threats alone, 
Till accident or purpoſe bring thee to it. 


. All that yexes me, in the midſt of my gloried-in de- 
* vices, 
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* vices, is, that there is a ſorry fellow in the world, who 
* has preſumed to queſtion, whether the prize, when ob- 
* tained, is worthy of the pains it coſts me : Yet knows, 
with what patience and trouble a birdman will ſpread 
* an acre of ground with gins and ſnares ; ſet up his ſtalk- 
* ing horſe, bis glaſſes; plant his decoy-birds, and invite 
* the feathered throng by his whiſtle ; and all his prize 
* at laſt (the reward of early hours, and of a whole morn- 
* ing's pains) only a ſimple Linnet. 

* To be ſerious, Belford, I muſt acknowlege, that all 
* our purſuits, from childhood to manhood, are only tri- 
* fles of different ſorts and ſizes, proportioned to our 
* years and views: But then 1s not a fine woman the no- 
: bleſt trifle, that ever was or could be obtained by man? 
And to what purpoſe do we ſay obtained, if it be not 
in the way we wiſh for ?—If a man is rather to be her 
prize, than ſhe Bis? 

* Ys * 

Ap now, Belford, what doſt think ? 

That thou art a curſed fellow, if— 

If—No If s—But I ſhall be very ſick to-morrow. I 
ſhall, faith. | ph 

Sick ! Why ſick ?—What a devil ſhouldſt thou be 
ſick for? dan | 

For more good reaſons than one, Jack. 

I ſhould be glad to hear but one.—Sick, quotha! Of 
all thy roguiſh inventions I ſhould not have thought of 
this. FOES I 

Perhaps thou thinkeſt my view to be, todraw the Lady 
to my bedſide: That's a trick of three or four thouſand 
years old; and I ſhould find it much more to my pur- 
poſe, if I could get to hers. | However, I'll condeſcend 
to make thee as wiſe as myſelf 

I am exceſſively diſturbed about this Smuggling 
ſcheme of Miſs Howe. I have no doubt, that my Fair- 
one, were I to make an attempt, and miſcarry, will fl 
from me, if ſhe can. I once believed ſhe loved me: 
But now I doubt whether ſhe does or not: At leaſt, that 
it is with ſuch an ardor, as Miſs Howe calls it, as will 

_ _ make 
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make her overlook a promeicared rail haul I be 


ty of one. 

And what will being ſick do for the? 

Have patience. I don't intend to be ſo very bad as 
Dorcis ſhall repreſent me to be. But yet I know I ſhall 
reach confoundedly, and bring up ſome clotted blood. 
To be ſure, I ſhall break a veſſel: There's no doubt of 
that: And a bottle of Eaton's Styptic ſhall be ſent for; 
but no doctor. If ſhe has Humanity, ſhe will be con- 
cerned. But if ſhe. has Love, let it have been puſhed 
ever ſo far back, it will, on this occaſion, come forward, 
and ſhew itſelf; not only in her eye, but in every line of 
her ſweet face. 

I will be very intrepid. Iwill not fear death, or - any- 
thing. ele; + I will be ſure of being well in an hour or 
two, having formerly found great benefit by this aſtrin- 
gent medicine, on occaſion of an inward bruiſe by a fall 

rom my horſe in hunting, of which perhaps this malady 
may be the remains, And this will ſhew her, that tho 
thoſe about me may make the moſt of it, I do not; and 
ſo can hays. no deſign in it. 

Well, — 3 thou ſayeſt, 1 begin to think tole- 
rably of this device. 

I knew thou wouldſt, when I explained myſelf. An- 
other time prepare to wonder; and baniſn doubt. 

Now, Belford, if ſhe be not much concerned at the 
broken veſſel, which, in one ſo fiery in his temper as I 


have the reputation to be thought, may be very danger- 


aus ; a malady that I ſhall calmly attribute to the haraſſes 
5 doul $-under which I have laboured for ſome time 


this. will be a further proof pl Do Love, and 


wil N a grateful return — 


And what then, thou egregious contriver 0 N ; 


Why then I:ſhall have the 16% remor ſe, if I am to uſe 


a little viglence : For can oe deſerve Gs wha 


ſhews none 5. 
And what if he ſhew a great deal of concern So 


Then ſhall I be in hope of building on a good foun- 
4 Love hides a multitude of faults, and dimi- 


niſhes 


'P 
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niſhes thoſe it cannot hide. Love, when acknowleged, 
authorizes freedom; and freedom begets freedom; and 
I ſhall then ſee how far I can go. | 

Well but, Lovelace, how the duce wilt thou, with that 
full health and vigour of conſtitution, and with that bloom 
in thy face, make any-body believe thou art ſick ? 

How !— Why, take a few grains of Ipecacuanha 
enough to make me reach like a fury. 

Good!—But how wilt thou manage to bring up blood, 
and not hurt thyſelf? _ 

Fooliſh fellow ! Are there not pigeons and chickens 
in every poulterer's ſhop ? 

Cry thy mercy. 

Hut then I will be perſuaded by Mrs. Sinclair, that I 
have of late confined myſelf too much; and ſo will have 
a chair called, and be carried to the Park; where I will 
try to walk half the length of the Mall, or ſo; and in 
my return, amuſe myſclt at White's or the Cocoa. 

And what will this do? 

veſtioning again I am afraid thou'rt an Infidel, 
Belford.— Why then ſhall I not know if my Beloved 
offers to go out in my abſence ?—And ſhall I not ſee 
whether ſhe receives me with tenderneſs at my return? 
But this is not all: I bave a foreboding that ſomething 
affeting will happen while I am out. But of this more 


in its place. 

And now, Belford, wilt thou, or wilt thou not, allow, 
that it is a right thing to be ſick ? Lord, jack, fo 
much delight do I take in my contrivances, that I ſhall 
be half-ſorry, when the — for them is over; for 
never, never, ſhall I again have ſuch charming exerciſe 
for my invention. 

Mean time theſe plaguy women are ſo impertinent, 
ſo full of reproaches, that I know not how to. do any- 
thing but curſe them. And then, truly, they are for 
helping me out with ſome of their trite and vulgar arti- 
fices. Sally particularly, who pretends to be a mighty 
contriver, has juſt now in an inſolent manner told. me, 
on my rejecting her proffered aids, that I had no mind to 

AID conquer; 
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conquer; and that I was ſo wicked as to intend to marry, 
tho* I would not own it to her. 

Becauſe this little devil made her firſt ſacrifice at my 
altar, ſhe thinks ſhe may take any liberty with me: 
And what makes her outrageous at times, is, that I have, 
for a long time, fudioufly as ſhe ſays, lighted her too 
readily offered favours : But is it not very impudent in 
her to think, that I will be any man's r ? It is not 
come to that neither, This, thou knoweſt, was always 
my rule. Once any other man's, and 1 know it, and never 
more mine. It is for ſuch as thou, and thy brethren, to 
take up with harlots. I have been always aiming at the 
merit of a firſt diſcoverer. | 

The more devil I, perhaps thou wilt ſay, to endea- 
vour to corrupt the uncorrupted. 

But I ſay, Not; ſince, hence, I have but very few 
adulteries to anſwer for. 

One affair, indeed, at Paris, with a married Lady [I 
believe I never told thee of it] touched my conſcience a 
little: Yet brought on by the ſpirit of intrigue, more 
than by ſheer wickedneſs. I'll give it thee in brief: 

A French Marquis, ſomewhat in years, employed 
by his Court in a public function at that of Madrid, 
had put his charming young new- married wife under 


the controul and wardſbip, as l may ſay, of his inſolent 
© Siſter, an old Prude. 


I ſaw the Lady at the Opera. I liked her at firſt 
* ſight, and better at ſecond, when I knew the ſitua- 
tion ſhe was in. So, pretending to make my addreſſes 
to the Prude, got admittance to Bot. 

* The firſt thing J had to do, was to compliment my 
Prude into ſhyneſs by complaints of ſhyneſs: Next, 
to take advantage of the Marquiſe's ſituation, between 
her Huſband's jealouſy, and his Siſter's arrogance : 
and to inſpire her with reſentment z- and, as I hoped, 
* with a regard to my perſon. The French Ladies have 
no diſlike to intrigue, - _ 

The Siſter began to ſuſpe& me: The Lady had no 
*. mind to partwith the company of the only man * 
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had been permitted to viſit there; and told me of her 
« Siſter's ſuſpicions. I put her upon concealing the 


Prude, as if unknown to me, in a cloſet in one of her 


* own apartments, locking her in, and putting the key 
in her own pocket: And ſhe was to queſtion me on 
the ſincerity of my profeſſions to her Siſter, in her 
« Siſter's hearing. 

She complied. My Miſtreſs was locked up. The 
* Lady and I took our ſeats. I owned fervent Love, and 
* made high profeſſions: For the Marquiſe put it home 
* tome, The Prude was delighted with what ſhe heard. 
And how doſt think it ended? I took my advan- 
tage of the Lady herſelf, who durſt not for her life 
cry out; and drew her after me to the next apartment, 
on pretence of going to ſeek her Siſter, who all the 
time was locked up in the cloſet. 

No woman ever gave me a private meeting for no- 
thing ; my deareſt Miſs Harlowe excepted, 

My ingenuity obtained my pardan : The Lady 
being unable to forbear laughing thro' the whole affair, 
to find both ſo uncommonly tricked; her gaolereſs her 
6 __ ſafe locked up, arid as much pleaſed as either 
* Of us. 

The Engliſh, Jack, do not often outwit the French. 

* We had contrivances afterwards equally ingenious, 
in which the Lady, the ice once broken [Once ſubdued, 
always. ſubdued] co-aperated—But a more tender Tell- 
tale revealed the ſecret—Revealed it, before the Mar- 
* quis could come to cover the diſgrace. The Siſter was 
7 inveterate ; the Huſband irreconcileable ; in every re- 
< ſpect unfit for a Huſband, even for a French one— 
* made, perhaps, more delicate to theſe particulars by 
* the cuſtoms of a people among whom he was then re- 
* ſident, ſo contrary to thoſe of his own countrymen. 
She was obliged to throw herſelf into my protection 
* Nor thought herſelf unhappy init, till childbed pangs 
« ſeized her: Then Penitence, and Death, overtook 
* her the ſame hour!” | 

Excuſe a tear, Belford!—She deſerved a better — 2 

_— - | | 5 
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What hath ſuch a vile inexorable Huſband to anſwer 

for! The Siſter was puniſhed effectually That pleaſes 

me on reflection The Siſter was effectually puniſhed ! 
Hut perhaps I have told thee this Story before. 

LETTER KI. 
Mr. LovELaCE, To Jonn BETTO Rp, £7; 

v Friday Evening. 

UST returned from an Airing with my Charmer, 

Jy complied with after great importunity. She was 

attended by the two Nymphs. They both topt their 

parts; kept their eyes within bounds; made moral 

reflections now- and- then. O Jack! what devils are 

women, when all teſts are got over, and we have com- 

pletely ruined them 

The coach carried us to Hamſtead, to Highgate, to 
Mufwell-hill ; back to Hamſtead to the Upper-Flaſk ; 
There, in compliment to the Nymphs, my Beloved 
conſented to alight, and take a little repaſt. Then home 
early by Kentiſh Town. 

Delightfully eaſy ſhe : And fo reſpectful and oblige- 
ing I, all the way, and as we walked out upon the 
Heath, to view the variegated proſpects which that 
agreeable elevation affords, that ſhe promiſed to take 
now-and-then a little excurſion with me. I think, Miſs 
Howe, I #hink, faid I to myſelf, every now-and-then as 
we walked, that thy wicked devices are ſuperſeded. 

* But let me give thee a few particulars of our con- 
verſation in the circumrotation we took, while in the 
coach She had received a Letter from Miſs Howe 
vyeſterday, I preſumed ? Fo 

She made no anſwer. How happy ſhould I think 
* myſelf to be admitted into their correſpondence! I 
* - would joyfully make an exchange of communications. 

So, tho I hoped not to ſucceed by her conſent 
* [and little did ſhe think 1 had fo happily in part ſuc- 
* ceeded without it] I thought it not amiſs to urge for 
it, for ſeveral reaſons: Among others, that I might 

v * account 
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account to her for my. conſtant employment at my 


n; in order to take off her jealouſy, that ſbe was 


the ſubje& of thy correſpondence and mine: And 


that I might juſtify my ſecrecy and uncommunicative- 


* 


* neſs by her own. . 


proceeded therefore That I loved F arniliar-ler- 


+ ter-writing, as I had more than once told her, above 
all the ſpecies of writing: It was writing from the 
heart (without the fetters preſcribed by method or 
* ſtudy) as the very word Cor-re/pondence implied. Not 
the heart only; the ſou! was in it. Nothing of body, 
* when friend writes to friend; the mind impelling 
* ſovereignly, the vaſlal-fingers. ' It was, in ſhort, 
* friendſhip recorded; friendſhip given under hand 
and ſeal; demonſtrating that the parties were under 
no apprehenſion of changing from time or accident, 


when they ſo liberally gave teſtimonies, which would 


always be ready, on failure, or infidelity, to be turned 
* againſt them.— For my own part, it was the prin- 


cipal diverſion I had in her abſence: But for this in- 


* nocent amuſement, the diſtance ſhe ſo frequently kept 
* me at, would have been intolerable. 


Sally knew my drift; and ſaid, She had had the 
honour to ſee two or three of my letters, and of Mr. 


Belford's; and ſhe thought them the moſt entertain- 
ing that ſhe had ever read. 


My friend Belford, I ſaid, had a happy talent in 


* the Letter-writing way ; and upon all ſubjects. 


I expected my Beloved would have been inquiſitive 


after our ſubjects: But (lying perdue, as I ſaw) not a 
word ſaid ſhe. So I touched upon this article myſelf. 


* Our topics were various and diffuſe: Sometimes 


* upon literary articles [She was very attentive upon 


this]; ſometimes upon the public entertainments ; 


* ſometimes amuſing each other with the fruits of the 
* different correſpondencies we held with perſons 
abroad, with whom we had contracted friendſhips ; 
' ſometimes upon the foibles and perfections of our 
particular friends; ſometimes upon our own preſent 


and 


: 
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and future hopes ; ſometimes aiming at humour and 


* raillery upon each other— It might indeed appear to 


* favour of vanity, to ſuppoſe my letters would enter- 
tain a Lady of her delicacy and judgment: But yet 
* I could not but ſay, that perhaps ſhe would be far 
from thinking ſo hardly of me as ſometimes ſhe had 
* ſeemed to do, if ſhe were to ſee the Letters which ge- 


* nerally paſſed between Mr. Belford and me [I hope; 
* Jack, thou haſt more manners, than to give me the 


He, tho* but in thy heart], 

She then ſpoke: After declining my compliment 
in ſuch a manner, as only a perſon could do, who de- 
ſerved it, ſhe ſaid, For her part, ſhe had always thought 


- me a man of ſenſe [A man of ſenſe, Jack! What a 
* niggardly praiſe !]—And ſhould therefore hope, that, 


when I wrote, it exceeded even my ſpeech : For that 
it was impoſſible, be the Letters written in as eaſy 


and familiar a ſtyle as they would, but that they muſt 
* have that advantage from ſitting down to write them 


which prompt ſpeech could not always have. She 


» ſhould think it very ſtrange, therefore, if my Letters 
* were barren of ſentiment ; and as ſtrange, if I gave 
myſelf liberties upon premeditation, which could have 
no excuſe at all, but from a thoughtleſſneſs, which 
- itſelf wanted excuſe.— But if Mr. Belford's Letters 
* and mine were upon ſubjects ſo general, and ſome 
of them equally (ſhe preſumed) inſtructive and en- 
* tertaining, ſhe could not but ſay, that ſhe ſhould be 
* glad to ſee any of them; and particularly thoſe which 
; Miſs Martin had ſeen, and praiſed. 


* This was put cloſe, 
I looked at her, to ſee if I could diſcover any 
tincture of jealouſy in this hint; that Miſs Martin 


had ſeen what I had not ſhewn to her. But ſhe did 


not look it: So I only ſaid, I ſhould be very proud 


* to ſhew her not only thoſe, but all that paſſed be- 
* tween Mr. Belford and me; but I muſt remind her, 


that ſhe knew the condition. 
No, indeed! with a ſweet lip pouted out, as ſaucy 
* as 


CE 


: 
| 
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as pretty; ünphifs a a lovely ſcorn, that yet can only 
+ be lovely in youth ſo blooming, and beauty ſo di. 
vineh diſtinguiſhed. 

How I long to ſee ſuch a motion again. Her 
mouth only can give it. 

But I am mad with love — Yet eternal will be the 
diſtance, at the rate I go on: Now fire, now ice, 


* my ſoul is continually upon the hiſs, as I may fay. 


In vain, however, is the trial to quench—what, after 


s all is unquenchable. 


Pry'tbee, Belford, forgive my nonſenſe, and my 
* Vulcan-like metaphors—Did I not tell thee, not that 
I am ick of love, but that I am mad with it! Why 
brought 1 ſuch an angel into ſuch a houſe? into ſuch 
company? And why do I not ſtop my ears to the 
* Sirens, who, knowing my averſion to wedlock, are 
* perpetually touching that ſtring ? 

I was not willing to be anſwered ſo eaſily: I was 

+ ſure, that what paſſed between two ſuch young La- 
dies (friends ſo dear) might be ſeen by every-body : 
* I had more reaſon than any-body to wiſh to ſee 
the Letters that paſſed * —— her and Miſs Howe; 
* becauſe Lwas ſure they muſt be full of admirable in- 
* ſtruction, and one of the dear correſpondents had 
*,deigned- 49-wiſh, my entire reformation. 

She looked, at me, as if ſhe would look methro? : 
I chought I felt eye · beam, after eye-· beam, penetrate 
my ſhivering reins. But ſhe was ſilent. Nor needed 
her eyes the aſſiſtance of ſpeech. 

Neyertheleſs, a little recovering myſelf, I hoped 


: | that nothing unhappy had befallen either Miſs Howe 


or her Mother. The Letter of yeſterday ſent by a 
© particular hand ; ſhe opening it with great emotion 


' *5—ſceming to have expected it ſooner— were the 
, : Feaſons for my apprehenſions. 


* 'We were then at Muſwell-hill : 4 pretty country 


within the eye, to Polly, was the remark, inſtead of 
; replying to me. 


* was not ſo to be anſwered—T ſhould expect | 


* ſome 
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* ſome charming ſubjects and chargfters from two ſuch 

* pens: I hoped every-thing went on well between 

Mr. Hickman and Miſs Howe. Her Mother's heart, 

I faid, was ſet upon that match: Mr. Hickman was 
* Not without his merits: He was what they Ladies 

called a Sozzr man: But I muſt needs ſay, that I 
.. ought Miſs Howe deſerved a husband of a very 
different caſt! 

* This, I ſuppoſed, would have engaged her into a 

ſubject from which I could have, wiredrawn ſome- 

* thing :— For Hickman is one of her fayourites— 
Why, I can't divine, except for the ſake of oppo- 
ſition of character to that, of thy honeſt friend. 

But ſhe cut me ſhort by a look of diſapprobation, 
and another cool remark upon a diſtant view; and, 
* How far off, * Horton, do you think that clump 
* of trees may be? pointing out of the coach— 80 I 
. rad done. 

* Here endeth all I have to write Concerning our 
* converſation on this our agreeable airing. * 

We have both been writing ever fince we came home. 
I am to be favoured with her company for an hour, 
before ſhe retires to reſt. 

All that obſequious Love can ſuggeſt, in order to en- 

ge her tendereſt ſentiments for me againſt to-mor- 
row's ſickneſs, will I aim at when we meet. But at 
parting will complain of a diforder i in my ſtomach. 
rn 
* * 

We have met. All was Love and unexceptionable 
Reſpect on my part. Eaſe and Complaiſance on hers. 
She was . for my Diſorder.” So ſudden !— 
Juſt as we parted ! But it was nothing. I ſhould be 
quite well by morning. 

Faith, Jack, I think I am ſick already. Is it poſ- 
fible for ſuch a giddy fellow as me to perſuade myſelf 
to be ill? I am a better Mimic at this rate than I wiſh 
to be. But every nerve and fibre of me is always ready 
to contribute its aid, whether by health or by ailment, 


to carry a reſolved-on roguery into execution. 


Dorcas 
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- Dorcas has tranſcribed for me the whole Letter of 
Miſs Howe, dated Sunday May 14. (a), of which be- 
fore I had only extracts. She found no other Letter 
added to that parcel : But this, and that which I co- 
pied myſelf in character laſt Sunday while ſhe was at 
church, relating to the ſmuggling ſcheme (4), are enough 
for me. | | | 

% % 

Dor cas tells me, that her Lady has been removing 
her papers from the mahogany-cheſt into a wainſcot- 
box, which held her linen, and which ſhe put into her 
dark cloſet. We have no key of that at preſent. No 
doubt but all her Letters, previous to thoſe I have come 
at, are in that box. Dorcas is uneaſy upon it: Yet 
hopes that her Lady does not ſuſpect her; for ſheis 
ſure that ſhe laid in every-thing as ſhe found it. 


LETTER XII. 
Mr. LovzLACE, To Jonn BELTOoRD, E/q; 


Cocoa-tree, Saturday, May 27. 

HIS Ipecacuanha is a moſt diſagreeable medi- 
eine. That theſe curſed phyſical folks can find 
out nothing to do us good, but what would poiſon the 
devil! In the other world, were they only to take phy- 
ſic, it would be puniſhment enough of itſelf for a miſ- 
ſpent life. A Doctor at one elbow, and an Apothecary 
at the other, and the poor ſoul labouring under their 
preſcribed operations, he need no worſe tormentors. 

But now this was to take down my countenance. It 
has done it: For, with violent reachings, having taken 
enough to make me ſick, and not enough water to 
carry it off, I preſently looked as if I had kept my bed 
a fortnight. Ill jeſting, as I thought in the midſt of 
the exerciſe, ith edge-tools, and worle with phyfical-ones. 
Two hours it held me. I had forbid Dorcas to let 
her Lady know 'any-thing of the matter; out of ten- 
derneſs to her; being willing, when ſhe knew my pro- 
.̃. ) See Vol. III. p. 290. - (8) Ibid. p. 367. 

Vor. IV. G hibition, 
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hibition, to let her ſee that I expefed her to be con- 


cerned for me.— . 
- Well, but Dorcas was nevertheleſs a woman, and ſhe 


can whiſper to her Lady the ſecret ſhe is enjoined to 
keep 
* hw hither, Toad [fick as a devil at the inſtant] ; 
Let me fee what a mixture of grief and ſurprize may 
be beat up together in thy pudden- face. 
That won't do. That dropt jaw, and mouth diſ- 
tended into the long oval, is more upon the Horrible, 
than the Grie vous. | | | 
Nor that pinking and winking with thy edtous eyes, 
as my Charmer once called them. | 
A little better That; yet not quite right: But keep 
your mouth cloſer. You have a muſcle or two which 
you have no command of, between your cheek-bone 
and your lips, that ſhould carry one corner of your 
mouth up towards your crows-foot, and that down to 
meet it. C 

There! Begone! Be in a plaguy hurry running up 
ſtairs and down, to fetch from the Dining-room what 
you carry up on purpoſe to fetch, till motion extraor+ 
dinary put you out of breath, and give you the ſigh- 
natur al. | | 
What's the matter, Dorcas ? 
. My Beloved wonders ſhe has not ſeen me this morn- 
ing, no doubt; but is too ſhy to ſay ſhe wonders. Re- 
peated What's the matter, however, as Dorcas runs up 
and down ſtairs by her door, bring on, Oh! Madam, 
my maſter! my poor maſter | F | 
„What! How! When!— And all the monoſyllables 
of furprixe.-! | | 4 % 

[Within Parentheſes let me tell thee, that I have of- 
ten thought, that the little words in the Republic of Let- 
ters, like the little folks in a nation, are the moſt ſigni- 
ficant, - The irifyllables, and the rumblers of ſyllables 
more than three, are but the good for little magnates.] 

1 muſt not tell you, Madam My maſter ordered 
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me not to tell you But he is in a worſe way than he 
thinks for But he would not have you frighted. 

High concern took poſſeſſion of every ſweet feature. 
She pitied me !— By my foul, ſhe pitied me 

Where is he? 

Too much in a hurry for good manners [Another 
parentheſis, Jack! Good manners are ſo little natural, 
that we ought to be compoſed to obſerve them : Polite- 
neſs will not live in a ſtorm.] I cannot ſtay to anſwer 
queſtions, cries the wench— tho? deſirous to anſwer 
A third Parent beſi— Like the people crying procla- 
mations, running away from the cuſtomers they want 
to ſell to]. This hurry puts the Lady in a hurry to 
alk [A fourth, by way of embelliſhing the third !] as 
the other does the people in a hurry to buy. And I 
have in my eye now a whole ſtreet raiſed, and running 
after a proclamation or expreſs-crier, as if the firſt was 
a thief, the other his purſuers. | 

At laſt, O Lord! let Mrs. Lovelace know !—There 
is danger, to be ſure! whiſpered from one Nymph to 
another; but at the door, and ſo loud, that my liſten- 
ing Fair-one might hear. +2 | 

Our ſhe darts— As how! as how, Dorcas! 

O Madam— A vomiting of blood! A veſſel broke, 
to be ſure ! x 

Down ſhe haſtens; finds every one as buſy over my 
5 in the entry, as if it were that of the Neapolitan 

In ſteps my Charmer, with a face of ſweet concern. 

How do you, Mr. Lovelace? | 

O my beſt Love !—Very well | Very well! No- 

thing at all! Nothing of conſequence —I ſhall be well 


in an inſtant — Straining again! for I was indeed plaguy : 


ſick, tho* no more blood came. | | 
In ſhort, Belford, I have gained my end. I ſee the 
dear ſoul loves me. I ſee ſhe forgives me all that's paſt. 


I ſee I have credit for a new ſcore. | 
Miſs Howe, I defy thee, my dear—Mrs. Townf- 


end — Who the devil. are you ?— Troop away with 


G 2 your 
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your contrabands. No Smuggling | Nor Smuggler, 
but myſelf! Nor will the choiceſt of my Fair one's fa- 
vours be long prohibited goods to me 

— „ „„ 

EvERy one now is ſure that ſhe loves me. Tears 
were in her eyes more than once for me. She ſuffered 
me to take her hand, and kiſs it as often as I pleaſed. 
On Mrs. Sinclair's mentioning, that I too much con- 
fined myſelf, ſhe preſſed me to take an Airing; but 
obligingly deſired me to be careful of myſelf. Wiſhed 
I would adviſe with a phyſician. God made phyſicians, 
ſhe ſaid. | 

I did not think That, Jack. God indeed made us 
All. But I fanſy ſhe meant phy/ic inſtead of phyſicians; 
and then the phraſe might mean what the vulgar phraſe 
means; — God ſends meat, the Devil cooks. 

I was well already, on taking the Styptic from her 
dear hands. 

On her requiring me to take the air, I aſked, If 1 
might have the honour of her company in a coach; 
and this, that I might obſerve if ſhe had an intention 
of going out in my abſence. | 

If ſhe thought a chair were not a more proper ve- 
hicle for my caſe, ſhe would with all her heart! 

There's a precious ! 

I kifſed her hand again! She was all goodneſs !— 
Would to Heaven I better deſerved it, I faid !— But 
all were golden days before us Her preſence and 
generous concern had done every-thing. I was well! 
Nothing ailed me. But fince my Beloved will have it 
ſo, Ill take a little Airing !— Let a chair be called 
O my Charmer! were I to have owed this indiſpofition 
to my late haraſſes, and to the uneafineſs I have had for 
diſobliging you; all is infinitely compenſated by your 
goodneſs— All the Art of Healing is in your ſmiles! — 
Your late diſpleaſure was the only malady |! | 

While Mrs. Sinclair, and Dorcas, and Polly, and 
even poor ſilly Mabell [for Sally went out, as my angel 
came in] with uplifted hands and eyes, ſtood thanking. 

| 9 5 Heaven 
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Heaven that I was better, in audible whiſpers: See the 
power of Love, cried one What a charming huſband, 
another !— Happy couple, all! 

O how the dear creature's cheek mantled How 
her eyes ſparkled !— How ſweetly acceptable is praiſe 
to conſcious merit, while it but reproaches when ap- 
plied to the undeſerving What a new, what a gay 
creation it makes at once in a diffident or diſpitited 
heart ! 

And now, Belford, was it not worth while to be 
ſick? And yet I muſt tell thee, that tqo many plea- 


ſanter expedients offer themſelves, to make trial any 


more of this confounded Ipecacuanha. 


LETTER XIII. 
Miſs CLARISSAHARTO WI, To Miſs Howe. 
12 Saturday, May 27. 

R. Lovelace, my dear, has been very ill. Sud- 
denly taken. With a vomiting of blood in 
great quantities. Some veſlel broken. He complained 
of a diſorder in his ſtomach over-night, I was the 
more affected with it, as I am afraid it was occaſioned 
by the violent contentions between us.—But was I in fault? 
How lately did I think I hated him!— But hatred 
and anger, I ſee, are but temporary paſſions with me. 
One cannot, my dear, hate people in danger of death, 


or who are in diſtreſs or affliction. My heart, I find, 


is not proof againſt kindneſs, and acknowlegement of 
errors committed. 
He took great care to have his illneſs concealed from 


me as long as it could. So tender in the violence of his 


diſorder So deſirous to make the beſt of it !—I with 


he had not been ill in my ſight. I was too much at- 


fected Every · body alarming me with his danger The 
poor man, from ſuch high health ſo ſuddanly taken 
And fo unprepared !— 

He is gone out in a chair. I advifed him to do fo. 


J fear that my advice was wrong; fince Quiet in ſuch 
| G 3 a diſ- 
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a diſorder muſt needs be beſt, We are apt to be fo 
ready, in caſes of emergency, to give our advice, with- 
out judgment, or waiting for it — I propoſed a phy- 
ſician indeed; but he would not hear of one. I have 
great honour . the faculty; and the greater, as I have 
always obſerved, that thoſe who treat the profeſſors of 


the Art of Healing contemptuouſly, too generally treat 


higher inſtitutions in the ſame manner. 

I am really very uneaſy. For I have, I doubt, ex- 
poſed myſelf to him, and to the women below. They 
indeed will excuſe me, as they think us married. But 
if he be not generous, I ſhall have cauſe to regret this 
ſurprize; which (as I had reaſon to think myſelf unac- 
countably treated by him) has taught me more than I 
knew of myſelf, 

* ?Tis true, I have owned more than once, that I 
* could have liked Mr, Lovelace above all men. I re- 
* member the debates you and I uſed to have on this 


ſubject, when I was your happy gueſt. You uſed to 


* ſay, and once you wrote (a), that men of his caſt are 
the men that our Sex do not naturally diſlike : While 
I held; that ſuch were not (however that might be) 


the men we ought to like, But what with my Rela- 


tions precipitating of me, on one hand, and what with 


his unhappy character, and embarraſſing ways, on the 


other, 1 had no more leiſure than inclination to exa- 
mine my own heart in this particular. And this re- 


* 
minds me of a paſſage in one of your former Letters, 
» 


which 1 will tranſcribe, tho? it was written in raillery. 
May it not be, ſay you (b), that you have had ſuch 


» perſons to deal with, as have not allowed you to attend 


* to the tbrobs; or, if you had them a little now-and- 
* then, whether, having had two accounts to place them 
' 10, you have not by miſtake'put them to the wrong one: 


A paſſage, which, altho' it came into my mind when 


+ Mr. Lovelace was leaſt exceptianable, yet that 1 


(a) See Vol. III. p. 329. 
(6) See Vol. J. P- 64. 


have 
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have denied any efficacy to, when he has teazed and 
* vexed me, and given me cauſe of ſuſpicion. For, 
* after all, my dear, Mr. Lovelace is not wile in all his 
* ways. And ſhould we not endeavour, as much as we 
* can, as much as human frailty and partiality will per- 
mit (where we are not attached by natural ties) to 
* like and diſlike as reaſon bids us, and according to the 
* merit or demerit of the object ? If Love, as it is called, 
is allowed to be an excuſe for our moſt unreaſonable 
* follies, and to lay level all the fences that a careful 
education has ſurrounded us by, what is meant by the 
doctrine of ſubduing our paſſions?—But, O my dear- 
* eſt friend, am I not guilty of a puniſhable fault, were 
* I to love this man of errors? And has not.my own 
heart deceived me, when I thought I did not? And 
* what muſt be that Love, that has not ſome degree of 
» purity for its object? I am afraid of recollecting ſome 
» paſſages in my Couſin Morden's Letter (a).— And 
yet why fly I from ſubjects that, duly conſidered, 
might correct and purify my heart? 1 have carried, 
* I doubt, my notions on this head too high, not for 
practice, but for my practice. Yet think me not 
» guilty of Prudery neither; for had I found out as much 
of myſelf before, or, rather, had he given me heart's- 
* eaſe enough before to find it out, you ſhould have had 


my confeſſion ſooner.” 


Nevertheleſs let me tell you (what I hope I may juſtly 
tell you) that if again he give me cauſe to reſume di- 
ſtance and reſerve, I hope my reaſon will gather ſtrength 
enough from his imperfections, to enable me to 
keep my paſſions under. What can we do more than 
govern ourſelves by the temporary lights lent us?' ' 
- You will not wonder that I am grave on this de- 
tetion—Dete#ion, muſt I call it? What can I call 
it?: - 150¹ 
Diſſatisfied with myſelf, I am afraid to look back 
upon what I have written: And yet know not how 
to have dane writing. I never was in ſuch an odd frame 
(ca) See Vol. III. p. 241—238. c — 
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of mind.—I know not how to deſcribe it.— Was you 
ever ſo? Afraid of the cenſure of her you love—Yet 


not conſcious that you deſerve it ? 
Of this, however, I am convinced, that I ſhould i in- 


deed deſerve cenſure, if I kept any ſecret of my heart 


from you. 
But I will not add another word, after 1 hive aſſured 


you, that I will look ſtill more narrowly into myſelf: 


And that I am 
| 7 our * fincers and affetionate 
C 1. v1 ARLOWE, 


LETTER XIV. 


Mr. LOVELACE, To Join Flethed, Eſq, 
Sat, Evening. 


Had a charming Airing, No return of my malady. 
My heart perfectly eaſy, how could my ſtomach 
otherwiſe ? 


But when I came home, 1 found chat my {veer foul. 


had been alarmed by à new inciden. The enquiry after 
us both, in a very ſuſpicious manner, and that by de- 
ſcription of our perſons, and not by names, by a ſervant 
in a blue livery turnꝰd up and trimm'd with yellow. 

Dorcas was called to him, as the upper ſervant; and 

ſhe refuſing to anſwer any of the fellow's queſtions, un- 
leſs he told his buſineſs, and from whom he came, the 
fellow (as ſhort as ſhe) ſaid, That if ſhe would not an- 
ſwer him, perhaps ſhe might anſwer ſomebody elſe ; and 
went away out of humour. 
Dorcas hurried up to her Lady, and alarmed her not 
only with the fact, but with her own conjectures; add- 
ing, that he was an ill- looking fellow, and ſhe was ſure 
could come for no good. 

The livery and : © features of the ſervant were 
ticularly. enquired after, and as particularly deſcribed— 
Lord bleſs her ! no end of ber alarms, ſpe thought ! And 
then did her 3 e 1 evil that 
could happen. 


She 
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She wiſhed Mr, Lovelace would come in. 

Mr. Lovelace came in ſoon after ; all lively, grate- 
ful, full of hopes, of duty, of love, to thank his Char- 
mer, and to congratulate with her upon the cure ſhe had 
performed. And then ſhe told the Story, with all its 
circumſtances ; and Dorcas, to point her Lady's fears, 
told us, that the ſervant was a'ſun-burnt-fellow, and 
looked as if he had been at Sea. * 469 

He was then, no doubt, Captain Singleton's ſervant, 
and the next news ſhe ſhould hear was, that the houſe 
was ſurrounded by a whole Ship's crew; the veſſel lying 
no farther off, as ſhe underſtood, than Rotherhith. 

Impoſſible, I ſaid. Such an attempt would not be 
uſhered in by ſuch a manner of enquiry. And why may 
it not rather be a ſervant of your Couſin Morden, with 
notice of his arrival, and of his deſign to attend you? 

This ſurmize delighted her. Her apprehenſions 
went off, and ſhe was at leiſure'to congratulate me upon 
my ſudden recovery ; which ſhe did in the moſt ob- 
liging manner. ? 6 el | 

But we had not fat long together, when Dorcas again 
came fluttering up to tell us, that the footman, the very 
footman, was again at the door, and enquired, whether 
Mr. Lovelace and his Lady, by name, had not lodgings 
in this houſe ? He aſked, he told Dorcas, for no harm : 
But his diſavowing of harm, was a demonſtration with 
my apprehenſive Fair-one, that harm was intended. 
And as the fellow had not been anſwered by Dorcas, I 
propoſed to go down to the Street-parlour, and hear 
what he had to fay. "Bk 

I ſee your cauſeleſs terror, my deareſt life, ſaid I, 
and your impatience—Will you be pleaſed to walk 
down—And without being obſerved (for he ſhall come 
no — than the Parlour- door) you may hear all that 
paſſes F | 

She conſented. We went down, Dorcas bid the 
man come forward. Well, friend, what is your buſi- 

neſs with Mr. or Mrs, Lovelace? | 

Bowing, ſcraping, I am ſure you are 93 

a | IF, 
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Sir. Why, Sir, my buſineks is only to know if your 
honour be here, and to be ſpoken with; or if you ſhall 
be here for any time? 
. Whom came you from? 

From a gentleman who ordered me to fay, if I was 
made to tell, but not elſe, it was from a friend of Mr. 
John Harlowe, Mrs. Lovelace's eldeſt Uncle. 

The dear creature was ready to ſink upon this. It 
was but of late that ſhe had provided herſelf with Salts. 
She pulled them out. 

4 10 know any thing of Colonel — friend, 

No; I never heard of his name. 

Of Captain Singleton? 
Na, Sir. But the eee * maſter, is a Cap- 
tain too. | 

What is his name? | 

I don't know if I ſhould tell. 

There can be no harm in e gentleman $ 
name, if you come upon a good account. 

That 1 do; for my maſter told meſo; and there is 
not an honeſter gentleman on the face of God's yearth.— 
His name is Captain Tomlinſon, Sir. 

I don't know ſuch a one. | 

I believe not, Sir. He was pleaſed to ſay, He don't 
know your honour, Sir; but 1 heard him ſay, as how 
OE not be an unwelcome viſitor to you for all 
that. 

Do you know ſuch a man as C in Tomlinſon, my 
deareſt life [Aide] your Uncle's friend ? 

No; but my Uncle may have acquaintance, no doubt, 
that | don t Know. Hut T hope (trembling) this ĩs not 
a tric 

Well, friend, if your maſter has any-thing to ſay to 
Mr. Lovelace, you may tell him, that Mr. Lovelace js 
here; and will ſee him whenever he pleaſes. 

The dear creature looked as if afraid that my en- 
gagement was too prompt for my own ſafety; and away 
went the fellow 7 — that ſhe: might not won. 


der, 


* S 


4_ will get into ſo hw dp a way, that you will 
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der, that this Captain Tomlinſon, whoever' he were, 
came not himſelf, or ſent not a Letter the ſecond time, 
when he had reaſon to ſuppoſe that I might be here. 
Mean time, for fear that this ſhould be a contrivance 
of James Harlowe, who, I ſaid, loved plotting, though 


he had not a head turned for it, I gave ſome precau- 


tionary directions to the ſervants, and the women, whom 
for the greater parade, I a re us: And my 
Beloved was reſolved — till He Jew the 


i ſſue of this odd affair. 


And here muſt I cloſe, though in ſo great a puzzle. 

Only let me add, that poor Belton wants thee: for 1 
dare not ſtir for my life. 

Mowbray and Tourville ſkulk about like v 


without heads, without hands, without ſouls; having 


neither You nor Me to conduct them, They tell me, 
they ſhall ruſt beyond the power of oil or action to 


brighten them up, or give them motion. 


How goes it with thy Uncle? 


LITT IY. | 
Mr. LOVELACE, To Joun BrLlronn, E 


Sunday, May 28. 
HIS Story of Captain Tomlinſon employed us 
not only for the time we were together laſt night, 
but all the while we fat at breakfaſt this morning. She 
would (till have it, that it was the prelude to ſome miſ- 
chief from Singleton. I inſiſted (according to my 
former hint) that it might much more probably be a 


method taken by Colonel Morden to alarm her, pre- 
vious to a perſonal viſit. Travelled gentlemen affect 
to ſurprize in this manner. And why, deareſt creature, 
ſaid I, muſt every - thing that happens, which we cannot 


immediately account for, be what we leaſt wiſh? 
She had had ſo many di ſagreeable things befal her of 
late, that her fears were too often ſtronger than her hopes. 
And this, Madam, makes. me apprehenſive, that 


not 
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not be able to enjoy the happineſs that ſeems to await 
us. | 
Her duty and her gratitude, ſhe gravely ſaid, to the 
Diſpenſer of all good, would ſecure her, ſhe hoped, 
againſt unthankfulneſs. And a thankful ſpirit was the 
lame as a joyful one. 

So, Belford, for all her future joys ſhe depends en- 
tirely upon the Inviſible Good. She is certainly right; 


fince thoſe who fix leaſt upon Second Cauſes are the leaſt 


likely to be diſappointed—And is not this gravity for 
her gravity ? 5 we 

She had hardly done ſpeaking, when Dorcas came 
running up in a hurry—She ſet even my heart into a 


palpitation—Thump, thump, thump, like a precipi- 


tated pendulum in a clock-caſe—Flutter, flutter, flutter, 
my Charmer's, as by her ſweet boſom riſing to her chin 


I ſaw. 


This lower claſs of people, my Beloved herſelf ob- 
ſerved, were for ever aiming at the ſtupid Wonderful, 
and for making even common incidents matter of ſur- 
rize. 

n Why the devil, ſaid I to the wench, this alarming 
hurry ?—And with your ſpread fingers, and your O 
Madams, and O Sirs!—and be curs'd to you! Would 
there have been a Second of time difference, had you 
come up ſlowly ? h 

Captain Tomlinſon, Sir ! 

Captain Devilſon, what care I'—Do you ſee how 
you have diſordered your Lady ? | 

Good Mr. Lovelace, faid my Charmer, trembling 
[See, Jack, when ſhe has an end to ſerve, I am good 
Mr. Lovelace] If—if my brother, —if Captain Single- 
ton ſhould appear—Pray now—T beſeech you—Let me 
beg of you—to govern your temper—My Brother 1s 
my Brother—Caprain Singleton is but an Agent. 

My deareſt life, folding my arms about her [When 


| ſhe aſks favours, thought I, the devil's in it, if the will 


not allow of ſuch innocent freedoms as this, from good 
Mr. Lovelace too] you ſhall be witneſs of all that paſſes 
between us, —Dorcas, deſire the gentleman to walk up. 


W- „ — ww 
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Let me retire to my chamber firſt Let me not be 
known to be in the hou 

Charming dear Thou ſeeſt, Belford, ſhe is afraid 
of leaving me O the little witchcrafts! Were it not 
for ſurprizes now-and-then, how would an honeſt man 
know where to have them ? 

She withdrew to liſten—And tho? this incident has 
not turned out to anſwer all I wiſhed from it, yet is it 
neceſſary, if I would acquaint thee with my whole cir- 
culation, to be very particular in what paſſed between 
Captain Tomlinſon and me. WV 


Enter Captain Tomlinſon in a riding 8 . 
in hand. 

Your ſervant, Sir—Mr. Lovelace, I 3 ? 

My name is Lovelace, Sir. 

Excuſe the Day, Sir—Be pleaſed to excuſe my Garb. 
I am obliged to. go out of town directly, that I may 
return at night, 

The Day is a good day. Your Garb needs no 
apology 


When 1 ſent my ſervant, I did not know that I ſhould. 


find time to do myſelf this honour. that I thought 1 
could do to oblige my friend this —.— was only to 
aſſure myſelf of your abode ; and whether there were a 
probability of being admitted to the ſpeech either of you, 
or your Lady. 

Sir, you beſt know your own motives. What your 
time will permit you to do, you alſo beſt know. And 
here I am, attending your pleaſure. 

My Charmer owned afterwards her concern on my be- 
ing ſo ſhort. Whatever I ſhall mingle of her emo- 
tions, thou wilt eaſily gueſs I had afterwards. 

Sir, I hope no offence. I intend none. 

None—None at all, Sir. 

Sir, I have no intereſt i in the affair I come about. 


Js 


may appear officious; and if I thought I ſhould, I — 


decline any concern in it, after I have juſt hinted what 
it is. 


And pray, Sir, what is it ? May 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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May I aſk you, Sir, without offence, whether you 
wiſh to be reconciled, and to co- operate upon honour- 
able terms, with one gentleman of the name of Har- 
owe; preparative, as it may be hoped, to a general 
Reconciliation ? 

O bow my heart fluttered\ cried my Charmer. 

I can't tell, Sir And then it fluttered ſtill more, no 
doubt] : The whole family have uſed me extremely ill. 
They have taken greater liberties with my character than 


are juſtifiable, and with my family too; which can leſs. 


forgive. 

Sir, Sir, I have done. 1 beg pardon for this i in- 
truſion, 

My Beloved was then ready to fink, and thought very 


"bardh of me. 
But pray, Sir, to the immediate purpoſe of your 
preſent commiſſion ; fince a commiſſion it ſeems to be? 


Itis a commiſſion, Sirz and ſuch a one, as I thought 
would be agreeable to all parties, or I ſhould not have 


given myſelf concern about it. 
Perhaps it may, Sir, when known. But let -me aſk 


you one Prius queſtion? Do you know Colonel 


Morden, Sir? 
No, Sir. If you mean perſonally, I do not. But I 


have heard my good friend Mr. John Harlowe talk of 


him with great reſpect; and as a Co-truſtee with him 


in a certain Truſt. 
Lovel. 1 thought it probable, Sir, that the Colonel 


might be arrived; that you might be a gentleman of 
his acquaintance z and that ſomething of an agreeable: 


furprize might be intended. 
"Capt. Had Colonel Morden been in England, Mr. 


John Harlowe would have known it; and then I ſhould 


not have been a ſtranger to it. 
. Lovel. Well but, Sir, have you then any commiſſion 


tome from Mr. John Harlowe ? 
Capt. Sir, I will tell you, as briefly as J can, the 
whole of what 1 have to ſay; but you'll excuſe me alſo 


a 1 queſtion, for which curioſity i is not my mo- 
: tive 5 
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tive; but it is neceſſary to be anſwered before I can 
proceed z as you will judge when you hear it. 

Lovel. What, pray, Sir, is your queſtion? 

Capt. Briefly, Whether you are actually, and Bona 
fide, married to Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ? 

I ſtarted, and, in a haughty tone, Is this, Sir, a 
queſtion that muſt be anſwered before you can proceed 
in the buſineſs you have undertaken? | 
I mean no offence, Mr. Lovelace. Mr. Harlowe 
ſought to me to undertake this office. I have daughters 
and nieces of my own. I thought it a good office, or 
I, who have many conſiderable affairs upon my hands, 

not accepted of it. I know the world; and will 
by the liberty to ſay, That if that young Lady— 
aptain Tomlinſon, I think you are called ? 

My name is Tomlinſon. 

Why then, Captain Tomlinſon, no liberty, as you 
call it, will be taken well, that is not extremely delicate, 
when that Lady is mentioned. | 

When you had heard me out, Mr. Lovelace, and 
had found, I had ſo behaved, as to make the caution 
neceſſary, it would have been juſt to have given it, — 
Allow me to ſay, I know what is due to the character of 
2 woman of virtue, as well as any man alive. 
Why, Sir! Why, Captain Tomlinſon, you ſeem 
warm. If you intend any-thing by this [O how I 
irembled ! ſaid the Lady, when ſbe took notice of this 
part of our converſation afterwards] I will only ſay, that 
this is a privileged place. It is at preſent my home, 
and an aſylum for any gentleman who thinks it worth 
his while to enquire after me, be the manner or end of 
his enquiry what it will. | p 

1 know not, Sir, that I have given occaſion for this. 
I make no ſcruple to attend you elſewhere, if I am trou- 
bleſome here. I was told, I had a warm young gen- 
tleman to deal with: But as I knew my intention, and 
that my commiſſion was an amicable one, I was the leſs 
concerned about that. I am twice your age, Mr. Love- 
lace, I dare fay : But I do aſſure you, that if either my 

= meſſage, 
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Bene 0 or my manner, give you offence, I can ſuſ. 
pend the one or the other for a day, or for ever, as you 
like. And ſo, Sir, any time before Eight to-morrow 
morning, you will let me know your further com- 
mands.—And was going to tell me where he might be 
founc. 

Captain Tomlinſon, ſaid I, you er well. I love 
a man of ſpirit. Have you not been in the army? 

I have, Sir; but have turned my ſword into a plough- 
ſhare, as the Scripture has it [There was a clever fellow, 
Fack He was a good man with ſomebody, I warrant! 
O what a fine coat and cloak for an hypocrite will a 
text of Scripture, properly applied, make at any time 
* in the eye of the pious! How eaſily. are the good 

folks taken in ]: And all my delight, added he, for 
ſome years paſt, has been in cultivating my paternal 
Eſtate. I love a brave man, Mr. Lovelace, as well as 
ever I did in my life. But let me tell you, )Sir, that 
when you come to my time of life, you will-be of opi- 
nion, that there is not ſo much true bravery i youthful 
choler, as you may now think there is. 

A clever fellow again, Belford!— Ear and heart, both 
at once, he took in my Charmer !—'Tzs well, ſhe ſays, 
there are ſome men who have wiſdom in their anger. 

Well, Captain, that is reproof for reproof. So we 
are upon'a foot. And now give me the pleaſure of hear- 
ing the import of your commiſſion. | 

Dir, you muſt firſt allow me to repeat my queſtion: 
Are you really, and bona fide, married to Miſs Clariſſa 
Harlowe? Or are you not yet married? 

Bluntly put, Captain. Bur if 1 m that 1 am, 
what then ? 

Why then, Wir] I ſhall ſay, that you.we an of 
honour.” 
That I hope I am, whether you ſay it.or not, Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon. 

Sir, I will be very frank 6 in all I have to ſay on this 
ſubject Mr. John Harlowe has lately found out, that 


you and ** Niece are * in the ſame lodgings ; that 
you 
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you have been long ſo; and that the Lady was at the 
Play with you yeſterday was ſe*nnight 3; and he hopes, 
that you are actually married. He has indeed heard 
that you are; but as he knows your enterpriſing tem- 


| ker. and that you have declared, that you diſdain a re- 


tion to their family, he is willing by me to have your 
marriage confirmed from your own mouth, before he 
take the ſteps he is inclined to take in his Niece's favour. 


Lou will allow me to ſay, Mr. Lovelace, that he will 


not be ſatisfied with an anſwer that admits of the leaſt 
doubt. | 94 5 

Let me tell you, Captain Tomlinſon, that it is a 
high degree of vileneſs for any man to ſuppoſe— _ 

Sir Mr. Lovelace don't put yourſelf into a paſ- 
ſion. The Lady's relations are jealous of the honour of 
their family. They have prejudices to overcome as well 
as you— Advantage may have been taken —and the 
Lady, at the time, not to blame. | 
This Lady, Sir, could give no ſuch advantages: 
And if ſhe had, what muſt the man be, Captain Tom- 
linſon, who could have taken them? Do you know 
the Lady, Sir? | 

I never had the honour toſee her but once ; and that 
was at Church; and ſhould not know her again. 
Not know her again, Sir!—I thought there was not 
a man living who had once ſeen her, and would not 
know her among a thouſand. | 

I remember, Sir, that I thought I never ſaw a finer 
woman in my life. But, Mr. Lovelace, I believe, you 
will allow, that it is better that her relations ſhould have 
wronged. you, than you the Lady. I hope, Sir, you 
will permit me to repeat my queſtion. er 


Enter Dorcas, in à burry. 


4 gentleman, this minute, Sir, deſires to ſpeak with 


your honour—{ My Lady, Sir — Afide ] hae 
Could the dear creature put Dorcas upon telling this 
fib, yet want to ſave me one — 


Vor. IV. . Deſire 
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Deſire the gentleman to walk into one of the parlours. 
I will wait on him preſently. 


[ Exit Dorcas. 

The dear creature, I doubted not, wanted to inſtruct 
me how to anfwer the Captain's home Put. I knew 
how I intended to anfwer it—Plumb, thou may*ſt be 
ſure—Bur Dorcas's meſſage ſtaggered me. And yet I 
was upon one of my maſter-ſtrokes— Which was, To 
take advantage of the Captain's enquiries, and to make 
her own her marriage before him, as ſhe had done to 
the people below ; and if ſhe had been brought to that, 
to induce her, for her Uncle's ſatisfaction, to write him 
a Letter of gratitude ; which of courſe muſt have been 
figned Clariſſa Lovelace. I was loth, therefore, thou 
may'*ſt believe, to attend her ſudden commands: And 
yet, afraid of puſhing matters beyond recovery with 
her, I thought proper to lead him from the queſtion, 
to account for himſelf, and for Mr. Harlowe's coming 
at the knowlege of where we are ; and for other parti- 
culars which knew would engage her attention; and 
which might poſſibly convince her of the neceſſity there 
was for her to acquieſce in the affirmative I was diſpoſed 
to give. And this for her own ſake; for what, as I 
aſked her afterwards, is it to me, whether I am ever re- 
conciled to her family ?—A family, Jack, which I muſt 
tor ever deſpiſe. | 

You think, Captain, that I have anſwered doubtfully 
to the queſtion you put. You may think ſo. And you 
muſt know, that I have a good deal of pride: And, only 
that you are a gentleman, and ſeem in this affair to be 
governed by generous motives, or I ſhould ill brook 
being interrogated as to my honour to a Lady ſo dear to 
me. - But before I anſwer more directly to the point, 
pray ſatisfy me in a queſtion or two that I ſhall put to 
vou. 
With all my heart, Sir. Aft me what queſtions you 
pleaſe, I will anſwer them with ſincerity and candour. 

You ſay, Mr. Harlowe has found out that we were 
at a Play together : And that we were both in the fame 
| | 1 lodgings 
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lodgings How pray, came he at his knowlege ?--For, let 
me tell you, that I have, for certain conſiderations (not 
reſpecting myſelf, I will aſſure you) condeſcended, that 
our abode ſhould be kept ſecret. And this has been ſo 
ſtrictly obſerved, that even Miſs Howe, though ſhe and 
my Beloved correſpond, knows not directly whither to 
ſend to us. | 

Why, Sir, the perſon who ſaw you at the Play, was 
a tenant of Mr, John Harlowe. He watched all your 
motions. When the Play was done, he followed your 
coach to your lodgings. And early the next day, Sun- 
day, he took horſe, and acquainted his landlord with' 
what he had obſerved. EE, 

Lovel. How oddly things come about !—Bat does 

other of the Harlowes know where we are? 

Capt. It is an abſolute ſecret to every other perſon of 
the family; and ſo it is intended to be kept: As alſo 
that Mr. John Harlowe is willing to enter into treaty 
with you, by me, if his Niece be actually married; for 
perhaps he is'aware, that he ſhall have difficulty enough 
with ſome people to bring about the deſirable Reconci- 
liation, altho* he could give them this aſſurance. 

I doubt it not, Captain—To James Harlowe is all 
the family folly owing.— Fine fools ! [heroically talking 
about] to be governed by one to whom malice, and not 
genius, gives the buſy livelineſs that diſtinguiſhes him 
from a Natural!—Bur how long, pray, Sir, has Mr. 
John Harlowe been in this pacific diſpoſition ? 

I will tell you, Mr. Lovelace, and the occaſion ; and 
be very explicit upon it, and upon all that concerns you 
to know of me, and of the commiſſion I have under- 
taken to execute; and this the rather, as when you have 
heard me out, you will be ſatisfied, that I am not an of- 
hicious man in this my preſent addreſs to you. 

I am all attention, Captain Tomlinſon. 

And ſo I doubt not was my beloved. | | 

Capt. You muſt know, Sir, that I have not been 
* many months in Mr. John Harlowe's neighbourhood. 


] removed from Northamptonſhire, partly for the 
H 2 « ſake 
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© ſake of better managing one of twe Executorſhips, 
6 which I could not avoid engaging in (the affairs of 
© which frequently call me to town, and are part of my 
< preſent buſineſs) and partly for the ſake of occupying 
© a neglected farm, which has lately fallen into my 
© hands. But tho? an acquaintance of no longer ſtand- 
© ing, and that commencing on the Bowling-green 
© [Uncle Jobn is a great Bowler, Belford] (upon my de- 
< ciſion of a point to every one's ſatisfaction, which was 
< appealed to me by all the gentlemen ; and which 
© might have been attended with bad conſequences) no 
© two Brothers have a more cordial eſteem for each 
E other. . You know, Mr. Lovelace, that there is a 
© conſent, as I may call it, in ſome minds, which will 
< unite them ſtronger in a few hours, than years will do 
© with others, whom yet we ſee not with diſguſt. 
Lovel. Very true, Captain. 1 
Capt. It was on the foot of this avowed friendſhip 
© on both ſides, that on Monday the 15th, as I very 
< well remember, Mr. Harlowe invited himſelf home 
© with me. And when there, he acquainted me with 
© the whole of the unhappy affair that had made them 
© all ſo uneaſy. Till then I knew it only by report; 
< for, intimate as we were, I forbore to ſpeak of what 
< was ſo near his heart, till he began firſt, And then 
he told me, that he had had an application made to 
© him, two or three days before, by a gentleman whom 
© he named (a), to induce him not only to be recon- 
£ ciled himſelf to his Niece, but to forward for her a 
general Reconciliation. 
A like application, he told me, had been made to 
© his Siſter Harlowe, by a good woman whom every- 
© body reſpected ; who had intimated, that his Niece, 
if encouraged, would again put herſelf into the pro- 
« tection of her friends, and leave you: But if not, that 
* ſhe muſt unavoidably be yours.” 
I hope, Mr. Lovelace, I make no miſchief, — You 
look concerned—You ſigh, Sir. 4 
- (©) See Miſs Howe's Letters, Vol. III. p. 272, and p. 292. 
| | Proceed, ( 
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Proceed, Captain Tomlinſon. Pray proceed. And 
1 fighed ſtill more profoundly. 

Capt. * They all thought it extremely particular, that 
a Lady ſhould decline marriage with -a man ſhe had 
© ſo lately gone away with. | 

Pray, Captain—Pray, Mr. Tomlinſon—No more of 
this ſubject. My Beloved is an angel. In every-thing 
unblameable. Whatever faults there have been, have 
been theirs and mine. What you would further ſay, 
is, that the anforgiving family rejected her application. 
They did. She and I had had a miſunderſtanding. The 
falling out of Lovers—you know, Captain.—We have 
been happier ever ſince. | 

Capt. Well, Sir; but Mr. John Harlowe could not 
© but better conſider the matter afterwards. And he 
* deſired my advice how to act in it. He told me, that 
* no Father ever loved a Daughter as he loved this 
© Niece of his; whom, indeed, he uſed to call his 
* Daughter-n;ece. He ſaid, ſhe had really been un- 
* kindly treated by her Brother and Siſter : And as your 
alliance, Sir, was far from being a diſcredit to their 
family, he would do his endeavour to reconcile all 
* parties, if he could be ſure that ye were actually man 


and wife.“ 


Lovel. And what, pray, Captain, was your advice? 

Capt. I gave it as my opinion, that if his Niece 
were unworthily treated, and in diſtreſs (as he appre- 
* hended from the application to him) he would ſoon 
hear of her again: But that it was likely, that this 
application was made without expecting it would ſuc- 
* ceed z and as a Salvo only, to herſelf, for marrying 
* without their conſent, And the rather thought I ſo, 
* as he had told me, that it came from a young Lady 
© her friend, and not in a direct way from herſelf ; 
* which young Lady was no favourite of the family; 
* and therefore would hardly have been employed, had 
© ſucceſs been expected. | 

ow Very well, Captain Tomlinfon—Pray pro- 
ceed, | 


H 3 Capi. 
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Capt, © Here the matter reſted till laſt Sunday even- 
© ing, when Mr. John Harlowe came to me with the 
man who had feen you and your Lady (as I preſume 
* ſhe is) at the Play; and who had aflured him, that 

you both lodged in the ſame houſe.—And then the 
application having been ſo lately made, which implied, 
that you were not then married, he was ſo uneaſy for 
* his Niece's honour, that I adviſed him to diſpatch to 
* town ſome one in whom he could confide, to make 

proper enquiries.” 

Lovel. Very well, Captain—And was ſuch a perſon 
employed on ſuch an errand by her Uncle? 

Capt. A truſty and diſcreet perſon was accordingly 
©« ſent; and laſt Tueſday, I think it was (for he returned 
to us on the Wedneſday) he made the enquiries among 
the neighbours firſt [7 5 very enquiry, Fact, that gave 
us all ſo much uneaſineſs (a)]. But finding, that none 
of them could give any ſatisfactory account, the 
* Lady's woman was come at, who declared, that you 
© were actually married. But the Enquiriſt keeping 
himſelf on the reſerve as to his employers, the girl 
refuſed to tell the day, or to give him other parti- 


« culars.” 
Lovel. You give a very clear account of every-thing, 


Captain Tomlinſon roceed. 

Capt. The ET returned; and on his report 
© Mr. Harlowe, having till doubts, and being willing 
© to proceed on ſome grounds i in ſo important a point, 
< beſought me (as my affairs called me frequently to 
© town) to undertake this matter. You, Mr. Tom- 
& linſon, he was pleaſed to ſay, have children of your 
*« own: You know the world: You know what I 
& drive at: You will proceed, I am ſure, with under- 
& ſtanding and ſpirit: And whatever you are ſatisfied 
& with, ſhall ſatisfy me.“ 

Enter Dorcas, again in a hurry. 

Sir, the gentleman is impatient. 

I will attend him preſently. 


a) See p. 48. 
(a) See p. 45 | The 
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The Captain then accounted for his not calling in 
ſon, when he had reafon to think us here. 

He ſaid he had buſineſs of conſequence a few miles 
out. of town, whither he thought he muſt have gone 
yeſterday z and having been obliged to put off his little 
journey till this day, and underftanding that we were 
within, not knowing whether he ſhould have ſuch an- 
other opportunity, he was willing to try his good for- 
tune before he ſet out; and this made him come booted 
and ſpurred, as I ſaw him. 

He dropped a hint in commendation of the people 

of the houſe ; but it was in ſuch a way, as to give no 
room to ſuſpect, that he thought it neceſſary to en- 
quire after the character of perſons who make ſo gen- 
teel an appearance, as he obſerved they do. 
And here let me remark, that my Beloved might 
collect another circumſtance in favour of the people 
below, had ſhe doubted their characters, from the 
ſilence of her Uncle's Enquiriſt on Tueſday among the 
neighbours. . | 

Capt. * And now, Sir, that I believe I have ſatiſ- 
* fied you in every-thing relating to my commiſſion, I 
© hope you will permit me to repeat my queſtion— 
© which 15— 

Enter Dorcas again, out of breath. 

Sir, the gentleman will ſtep up to you—[ My Lady 
is impatient. She wonders at your honour's delay. Aide. 

Excuſe me, Captain, for one moment. 

I have ſtaid my full time, Mr. Lovelace. What 
may reſult from my queſtion and your anſwer, what- 
ever it ſhall be, may take us up time.—And you are 
engaged. Will you permit me to attend you in the 
morning, before I fet out on my return ? 

You will then breakfaſt with me, Captain? 

It muſt be early if I do. I muft reach my own 
houſe to-morrow night, or I ſhall make the beſt of 
wives unhappy. And I have two or three places to 
call at in my way. 


It ſhall be by Seven o'Clock, if you pleaſe, Capt 


n. 
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We are early folks. And this I will tell you, that if 

ever I am reconciled to a family ſo implacable as I have 

always found the Harlowes to be, it muſt be by the 

mediation of fo cool and ſo moderate a gentleman as 
ourſelf. 

And ſo, with the higheſt civilities on both ſides, we 
parted. But for the private ſatisfaction of ſo good a 
man, I left him out of doubt, that we were man and 
wife, tho' I did not directly aver it. 


LETTER XVI. 


Mr. Love LACE, To Joan BELFORD, EV: 
Sunday Night. 
HIS Captain Tomlinſon is one of the happieſt, 
as well as one of the beſt men in the world. 
What would I give to ſtand as high in my Beloved's 
opinion, as he does! But yet I am as good a man as he, 
were I to tell my own ſtory, and have equal credit 
given to it. But the devil ſhould have had him before 
J had ſeen him on the account he came upon, had I 
thought I ſhould not have anſwered my principal end 
in it. TI hinted to thee in my laſt what that was. 

But to the particulars of the conference between my 
Fair one, and me, on her haſty meſſages z which I was 
Joth to come to, becauſe ſhe has had an half n N 
over me in it. 

After J had attended the Captain down to the very 
paſſage, I returned to the Dining- room, and put on a 
Joyful air, on my Beloved's entrance into it -O my 
deareſt creature, ſaid I, let me congratulate you on a 

roſpect ſo agreeable to your wiſhes! And 1 ſnatched 
E hand, and ſmothered it with kiſſes. 

I was going on; when, interrupting me, You ſee, 
Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, how you have embarraſſed your- 
ſelf, by your obliquities ! Lou ſee, that you have not 
been able to return a direct anſwer to a plain and honeſt 
queſtion, tho* upon it depends all the happineſs on 
the proſpect of which you congratulate me. { 

You 
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You know, my beſt Love, what my prudent, and 
I will ſay, my kind motives were, for giving out, that 
we were married. You ſee, that I have taken no advan- 
tage of it; and that no inconvenience has followed it; 
You ſee that your Uncle wants only to be aſſured from 
ourſelves, that it is ſo— 

Not another word on this ſubject, Mr. Lovelace. 
J will not only riſque, but I will forfeit, the Reconcilia- 
tion ſo near my heart, rather than I will go on to coun- 
tenance a ſtory ſo untrue ! | 

My deareſt foul—Would you have me appear— 

I would have you appear, Sir, as you are! Iam 
reſolved that I will appear to my Uncle's friend, and to 
my Uncle, as I am. | 

For one week, my deareſt life ! Cannot you for one 
week—only till the Settlements— 

Not for one hour, with my own conſent. You don't 
know, Sir, how much I have been afflicted, that I have 
appeared to the people below what I am not. But my 
Uncle, Sir, ſhatl never have it to upbraid me, nor 
will 1 to upbraid myſelf, that I have wilfully paſſed 
upon him in falſe lights. 

What, my dear, would you have me ſay to the Cap- 
2 — morning ? 1 have given him room to 
thin — | 

Then put him right, Mr, Lovelace. Tell the truth: 
Tell him what you pleaſe of the favour of your rela- 
tions to me: Tell him what you will about the Settle- 
ments: And if when drawn, you will ſubmit them to 
his peruſal and approbation, it will ſhew him how much 
you are in earneſt, | 

My deareſt life—Do you think, that he would diſ- 
has of the terms I have offered ? 

o. | | 
Then may I be accurſed, if I willingly ſubmit to 
be trampled under-foot by my enemies! 

And may I, Mr. Lovelace, never be happy in this 
life, if I ſubmit to the paſſing upon my Uncle Har- 
lowe a wilful and premeditated falſhood for —_— I 

f A Hoyt ve 
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have too long laboured under the affliction which the 
rejection of all my friends has given me, to purchaſe 
my Reconciliation with them now at ſo dear a price as 
at that of my veracity, 

The women below, my dear— 

What are the women below to me ? I want not to 
eſtabliſh myſelf with them. Need they know all that 
paſſes between my relations and you and me? 
Neither are they any-thing to me, Madam. Only, 
that when, for the ſake of preventing the fatal miſchiefs 
which might have atttended your Brother's projects, I 
have made them think us married, I would not appear 
to them in a light which you yourſelf think ſo ſhock- 
ing. By my ſoul, Madam, I had rather die, than con- 
tradict myſclf ſo flagrantly, after I have related to them 
ſo many circumſtances of our marriage. 

Well, Sir, the women may believe what they pleaſe, 
That I have given countenance to what you told them, 
is my error. The many circumſtances which you own 
one untruth has drawn you in to relate, is a juſtification 
of my refuſal in the preſent caſe. 

Don't you ſee, Madam, that your Uncle wiſhes to 
find that we are married? May not the ceremony be 
privately over, before his mediation can take place? 
Urge this point no farther, Mr. Lovelace. If you 
will not tell the truth, I will to-morrow morning (if I 
ſee Captain Tomlinſon) tell it myſelf. Indeed I will, 

Will you, Madam, conſent, that things paſs as before 
with the people below? This mediation of Tomlinſon 
may come to nothing. Your Brother's ſchemes may be 
purſued; the rather, that now he will know (perhaps 

— your Uncle) that you are not under a legal pro- 
tection.ä— Tou will, at leaſt, conſent, that things paſs 
bere as before ? 

To penmit this, is to go on in an error, Mr. Love- 
lace. But as the occaſion for fo doing (if there can be 
in your opinion an occaſion that will warrant an untruth) 
will, as I preſume, ſoon be over, I ſhall the leſs diſpute 
that point with you. But a new error I will not be 
guilty of, if I can avoid it. | Can 


. .—w a. 
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Can I, do you think, Madam, have any diſhonour- 


ble view in the ſtep I ſuppoſed you would not ſcruple to 
take towards a Reconciliation with your own family ? 
Not for my «wn ſake, you know, did I hope you to take 
it; for what is it to me, if I am never reconciled to 
your family ? I want no favours from them. 

I hope, Mr. Lovelace, there is no occalion, in our 
preſent not diſagreeable ſituation, to anſwer ſuch a que- 
ſtion. And let me ſay, that I ſhall think my baten 
ſtill more agreeable, if, to-morrow morning, you will 
not only own the very truth, but give my Uncle's 


friend ſuch an account of the ſteps you have taken, and 


are taking, as may keep up my Uncle's favourable in- 
tentions towards me. This you may do under what 
reſtrictions of ſecrecy you pleaſe. Captain Tomlinſon 
is a prudent man; a promoter of family-peace, you 
find; and, I dare ſay, may be made a friend. 

I faw there was no help. I ſaw that the inflexible 
Harlowe ſpirit was all up in her. A little witch A 
little Forgive me, Love, for calling her names: And 
ſo I faid, with an air, We have had too many miſunder- 
ſtandings, Madam, for me to wiſh for new ones: I will 
obey you without reſerye. Had I not thought I ſhould 
have obliged you by the other method (eſpecially as the 
Ceremony might have been over, before any-thing could 
have operated from your Uncle's intentions, and of con- 
ſequence no untruth perſiſted in) I would not have pro- 
poſed. it, But think not, my beloved creature, that 
you ſhall enjoy, without condition, this triumph over 
my judgment. 

And then, claſping my arms about her, I gave her 
averted cheek (her charming Lip deſigned) a fervent 
kiſs —And- your forgivenets of this ſweet freedom 
(bowing) is that condition, 

She was not mortally offended. And now muſt I 
make out the reſt as well as I can. But this I will tell 
thee, that altho* her triumph has not diminiſhed my 
Love for her; yet has it ſtimulated me more than ever 
to Revenge, as thou wilt be apt to call it, But Victory 
or Conqueſt is the more proper word, 
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There is a pleaſure, *tis true, in ſubduing one of theſe 
watchful Beauties. But, by my Soul, Belford, men of 
our caſt take twenty times the pains to be rogues, that 
it would coſt them to be honeſt ; and dearly, with the 
ſweat of our brows, and to the puzzling of our brains 
(to ſay nothing of the hazards we run) do we earn our 
purchaſe ; and ought not therefore to be grudged our 
ſucceſs when we meet with it—Eſpecially as, when we 
have obtained our end, ſatiety ſoon follows : and leaves 
us little or nothing to ſhew for it. But this, indeed, 
may be ſaid of all worldly delights. —And is not that a 

ve reflection from me? N 

I was willing to write up to the time. Altho' I 
have not carried my principal point, I ſhall make ſome- 
thing turn out in my favour from Captain Tomlinſon's 
errand. But let me give thee this cauion; that thou 
do not pretend to judge of my devices by paris; but 
have patience till thou ſeeſt the whoſe. But once more 
I fwear, that I will not be out-Norris'd by a pair of 
novices, And yet I am very apprehenſive, at times, 
of the conſequences of Miſs Howe's Smuggling ſcheme. 

* My conſcience, I ſhould think, ought not to re- 
* proach me for a contrivance, which is juſtified by the 
* contrivances of two ſuch girls as theſe : One of whom 
* (the more excellent of the two) I have always, with 
* her own approbation as I imagine, propoſed for my 
* imitation. 

* But here, Jack, is the thing that concludes me, and 
* caſes my heart with adamant: I find by Miſs Howe's 
* Letters, that it is owing to her, that I have made no 
* greater progreſs with my blooming Fair-one. She 
* loves me. The Ipecacuanha contrivance convinces 
* me, that ſhe loves me. Where there is Love, there 
* muſt be confidence, or a deſire of having reaſon to 
confide. Generoſity, founded on my ſuppoſed gene- 
* rolity, has taken hold of her heart. Shall I not now 
* ſee (ſince I muſt be for ever unhappy, if J marry her, 
and leave any trial uneſſayed) what I can make of 
her Love, and her newly-raiſed confidence ?—Will 

* if 


| 
| 
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it not be to my glory to ſucceed? And to hers, and to 
the honour of her Sex, if I cannot? — Where then will 
be the hurt to either, to make the trial? And cannot I, 
as I have often ſaid, reward her when I will by mar- 
nage? 

*Tis late, or rather early; for the day begins to dawn 
upon me. Iam plaguy heavy. Perhaps I need not to 
have told thee that. But will only indulge a doze in 
my chair, for an hour; then ſhake myſelf, waſh and 
refreſh. At my time of life, with ſuch a conſtitution 
as I am bleſſed with, that's all that's wanted. 

Good night to me It cannot be broad day till I 
am awake, —Aw-w-w-w-haugh—Pox of this yawn- 
ing ! 

Is not thy Uncle dead yet? 

What's come to mine, that he writes not to my laſt ? 
—Hunting after more wiſdom of nations, I ſuppoſe !— 
Yaw-Yaw-Yawn-ing again !—Pen, begone. 


LETTER XVII. 
: Mr. LoveLace, To JOHN BELTORD, F/q; 


Monday, May 29. 
OW have I eſtabliſhed myſelf for ever in my 
Charmer's heart. 

The Captain came at Seven, as promiſed, and ready 
equipped — his journey. My Beloved choſe not to 
give us her company till our firſt converſation was over. 
—Aſhamed, I ſuppoſe, to be preſent at that part of it, 
which was to reſtore her to her Virgin State by my con- 
feſſion, after her Vifebood had been reported to her 
Uncle. But ſhe took her cue nevertheleſs, and liſtened 
to all that paſſed. 

The modeſteſt women, Jack, muſt hint, and think 
deeply ſometimes. I wonder whether they ever bluſh 
at thoſe things by themſelves, at which they have 1o 
charming a knack of bluſhing in company. If not; 
and if bluſhing be a ſign of grace or modeſty, have not 
the Sex as great a command over their Bluſhes, as they 

are 
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are faid to have over their Tears? This reflection would 
lead me a great way into female minds, were I diſpoſed' 
to purſue it. 

I told the Captain, that I would prevent his queſtion ; 
and accordingly (after I had enjoined the ſtricteſt ſecre- 
cy, that no advantage might be given to James Har- 
lowe ; and which he anſwered for as well on Mr. Har- 
lowe's part as his own) I acknowleged nakedly and 
fairly the whole truth—To wit, That we were not 
yet married. I gave him hints of the cauſes of pro- 
© craſtination. Some of them owing to unhappy miſ- 
© underſtandings : But chiefly to the Lady's deſire of 
© previous reconciliation with her friends; and to a de- 
* licacy that had no example.“ 

Leſs nice Ladies than this, Jack, love to have de- 
lays, wilful and ſtudied delays, imputed to them in theſe 
caſes—Yet are indelicate in their affected delicacy ; for 
do they not thereby tacitly confeſs, that they expect to 
be the greateſt gainers in wedlock; and that there is 
ſelf-denial in the pride they take in delaying ? 

I told him the reaſon of our paſſing to the people 
© below as married Vet as under a vow of reſtriction, 
© as to Conſummation, which had kept us both to the 
© height, one of forbearing, the other of vigilant puncti- 
© lio; even to the denial of thoſe innocent freedoms, 
* which betrothed Lovers never ſcruple to allow and to 
© take. | 

I then communicated to him a copy of my pro- 
© pofals of Settlement; the ſubſtance of her written 
© anſwer z the contents of my Letter of invitation to 
© Lord M. to be her Nuptial- father; and of my Lord's 
« generous reply. But ſaid, that having apprehenſions 
« of delay from his infirmities, and my Beloved chuſing 
© by all means (and that from principles of «nrequited 
duty) a private Solemnization, I had written to ex- 
* cuſe his Lordſhip's preſence; and expected an anſwer 
every hour. | | 

The Settlements; I told him, were actually draw- 
ing by Counſellor Williams, of whoſe eminence he 
« muſt have heard—* He 


— 
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He had. 1 

And of the truth of this he might ſatisfy himſelf 
© before he went out of town. 

When theſe were drawn, approved, and engroſſed, 
« nothing, I ſaid, but ſigning, and the nomination of 
my happy day, would be wanting. I had a pride, I 
declared, in doing the higheſt juſtice, to ſo beloved a 
creature, of my own voluntary motion, and without 
« the intervention of a family from whom I had re- 
« ceived the greateſt inſults. And this being otir pre- 
« ſent ſituation, I was contented that Mr. John Har- 
jowe ſhould ſuſpend his reconciliatory purpoſes till 
our marriage were actually ſolemnized.” 

The Captain was highly delighted with all I ſaick: 
Vet owned, that as his dear friend Mr. Harlowe had 
expreſſed himſelf greatly pleaſed to hear that we were 
actually married, he could have wiſhed it had been fo. 
But, nevertheleſs, he doubted not that all would be 


well. | 
He ſaw my reaſons, he ſaid, and approved of them, 
for making the gentlewomen below [whom again he 
underſtood to be goad ſort of people] believe, that the Ce- 
remony had paſled z which fo well accounted for what 
the Lady's maid had told Mr. Harlowe's friend. Mr. 
James Harlowe, he ſaid, had certainly ends to anſwer. 
in keeping open the breach; and as certainly had formed 
2 deſign to get his Siſter out of my hands. Wherefore 
"It as much imported his worthy friend to keep this 
treaty a ſecret, as it did me; at leaſt till he had formed 
his party, and taken his meaſures. III: will and paſſion 
were dreadful miſrepreſenters. It was amazing to him, 
that animoſity could be carried ſo high againſt a man 
capable of views fo pacific and ſo honourable, and who 
had ſhewn ſuch a command of his temper, in this whole 
tranſaction, as I had done. Generoſity, indeed, in every 
caſe, where love of ſtratagem and intrigue (I would ex- 
— him) were not concerned, was a part of my cha- 
Tacter — 


He was proce:ding, when breakfaſt being ready, in 
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came the Empreſs of my heart, irradiating all around 
her, as with a glory A benignity and graciouſneſs in 
her aſpect, that, tho* natural to it, had been long ba- 
niſhed from it. 

Next to proſtration lowly bowed the Captain. O 
how the ſweet creature ſmiled her approbation of him! 
Reverence from one, begets reverence from another. 
Men are more of monkeys in imitation, than they think 
themſelves—Involuntarily, in a manner, I bent my knee 
— My. deareſt life-—and - made a very fine fpeech on 

reſenting the Captain to her. No title, myſelf, to her 
ip or cheek, *tis well be attempted not either. He 
was indeed ready to worſhip her; — could only touch 
her charming hand. THREAD 

I have told the Captain, my dear creature—And then 
I briefly repeated (as if I had ſuppoſed ſhe had not 
heard it) all I had told him. (1 TIF 
He was aſtoniſhed, that any-body could be diſpleaſed 
one moment with ſuch an angel. He undertook her 
cauſe as the higheſt degree of merit to himſelf, 
Never, I muſt needs ſay, did the angel ſo much looł 
the angel. All placid, ſerene, ſmiling, ſelf- aſſured: A 
more lovely fluſh than uſual heightening her natural 
graces, and adding charms, even to radiance, to her 
charming complexion. | 
After we had ſeated ourſelves, the agreeable ſubject 
was renewed, as we took our chocolate. How happy 
ſhould ſhe be in her Uncle's reſtored favour ! 

The Captain engaged for- it—No more delays, he 
hoped, on her part! Let the happy day be but once over, 
all would then be right. But was it improper to aſk for 
copies of my propoſals, and of her anſwer, in order to 
ſhew them to his dear friend her Uncle ? 

' As Mr. Lovelace pleaſed —O that the dear creature 
would always ſay ſo! Star 

It muſt be in ſtri& confidence then, I ſaid. But 
would it not be better to ſhew her Uncle the draught 
of the Settlements, when drawn ? | f 

And will you be ſo good, as to allow of this, Mr. 
Lovelace? There, 
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There, Belford ! We were once The Quarrelſome, but 
now we are The Polite, Lovers. 

Indeed, my deareſt creature, I will, if you defire it ; 
and if Captain Tomlinſon will engage, that Mr. Har- 
lowe ſhall keep them abſolutely a Secret; that I may 
not be ſubjected to the cavil and controul of any others 
of a family that have uſed me ſo very ill. 

Now indeed, Sir, you are very obliging. 

Doſt think, Jack, that my face did not now alſo ſhine ? 

I held out my hand (firſt conſecrating it with a kiſs) 
for hers. She condeſcended to give it me. I preſſed it 
to my lips : You know not, Captain Tomlinſon (with 
an air) all ſtorms overblown, what a happy man— 

Charming couple ! [His hands lifted up] How will 
my good friend rejoice ! O that he were preſent ! You 
know not, Madam, how dear you till are to your 
Uncle Harlowe !— 

I am unhappy ever to have diſobliged him 

Not too much of that, however, faireſt, thought I] 

The Captain repeated his reſolutions of ſervice, and 
that in ſo acceptable a manner, that the dear creature 
wiſhed, that neither he, nor any of his, might ever 
want a friend of equal benevolence, 

Nor any of His, ſhe ſaid ; for the Captain brought 
it in; that he had five children living, by one of the 
beſt of wives and mothers, whoſe excellent manage- 
ment made him as happy, as if his Eight hundred 
pounds a year (which was all he had to boaſt of) were 
Two thouſand. 

Without Oeconomy, the oraculous Lady ſaid, uo Eſtate 
was large though. Witb it, the leaſt was not too ſmall. 

Lie ſtill, teazing villain ! lie ſtill !—I was only ſpeak- 
ing to my Conſcience, Jack. | 

And let me aſk you, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid the Captain; 
yet not ſo much from doubt, as that I may proceed 
upon ſure grounds—Y ou are willing to co-operate with 
my dear friend in a general Reconciliation ? 

Let me tell you, Mr. Tomlinſon, that if it can be 
diſtinguiſhed, that (my readineſs to make up with a fa- 
mily, of whoſe generoſity I have not had reaſon to 

Vor. IV. 1 think 
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think highly, is entirely owing to the value I have for 
this angel of a woman, I will not only co-operate with 
Mr. John Harlowe, as you aſk; but I will meet Mr. 
James Harlowe ſenior, and his Lady, all the way. And 
furthermore, to make the Son James and his Siſter 
Arabella quite eaſy, I will abſolutely diſclaim any fur- 
ther intereſt, whether living or dying, in any of the 
three Brothers Eſtates z contenting myſelf with what 
my Beloved's Grandfather has bequeathed to her : For 
I have reaſon to be abundantly ſatisfied with my own 
dircumſtances and proſpe&ts—Enough rewarded, were 
ſhe not to bring a ſhilling in dowry, in a woman who 
has a merit ſuperior to all the goods of fortune.—True 
as the Goſpel, Belford !-- Why had not this Scene a real 
foundation fe 

The dear creature, by her eyes, expreſſed her grati- 
tude, before her lips could utter it. O Mr. Lovelace, 
ſaid ſhe—You have infinitely—And there ſhe ſtopt. 

The Captain run over in my praiſe. He was really 
affected. | | 

O that I had not ſuch a mixture of Revenge and Pride 
in my Love, thought I !— But (my old plea) cannot! 
make her amends at any time? And is not her virtue 
now in the height of its probation ?—Would ſhe lay 
aſide, like the friends of my uncontending Roſebud, all 
thoughts of defiance—Would ſhe throw herſelf upon my 
mercy, and try me but one fortnight in the Life of Ho- 
nour— What then? I cannot ſay, What then. — 

Do not deſpiſe me, Jack, for my inconſfiſtency— 
In no two Letters perhaps agreeing with myſelf— Who 
expects conſiſtency in men of our character? But I am 
mad with Love — Fired by Revenge — Puzzled with 
my own devices My Invention is my curſe My Pride 
my puniſnment Drawn five or ſix ways at once, can 
be poſſibly be fo unhappy as /?—O why, why, was 
this woman ſo divinely excellent Let how know! 
that ſhe is? What have been her trials? Have I had 
the courage to make a ſingle one upon her per ſon, tho 
a thouſand upon her temper —Enow, I hope, to make 
her afraid e ever diſobliging me more 
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I MvsT baniſh Reflection, or I am a loſt man, For 
theſe two hours paſt have I hated myſelf for my own 
contrivances. And this not only from what I have re- 
lated to thee z but from what I have further to relate. 
But 1 have now once more ſteeled my heart. My 
Vengeance is uppermoſt ; for I have been re-peruſing 
ſome of Miſs Howe's virulence., The contempt they 
have both held me in, I cannot bear— 

The happieſt breakfaſt-time, my Beloved owned, 
that ſhe had ever known /ince ſhe had left her Father's 
houſe [She might have let this alone]. The Captain 
renewed all his proteſtations of ſervice. He would 
write me word how his dear friend received the account 
he ſhould give him of the happy ſituation of our af- 
fairs, and what he thought of the Settlements, as ſoon 
as I ſhould ſend him the Draughts ſo kindly promiſed, 
And we parted with great profeſſions of mutual eſteem; 
my Beloved putting up vows for the ſucceſs of his ge- 
nerous mediation. | 

When I returned from attending the Captain down 
ſtairs, which I did to the outward door, my Beloved 
met me as I entered the Dining-room ; complacency 
reigning in every lovely feature. 

* You ſee me already, ſaid ſbe, another creature, 
* You know not, Mr, Lovelace, how near my heart 
* this hoped-for Reconciliation is. I am now willing 
to baniſh every diſagreeable remembrance, You 
* know not, Sir, how much you have obliged me. 
* And Oh, Mr. Lovelace, how happy ſhall I be, when 
* my heart is lightened from the all-ſinking weight of 
* a Father's Curſe! When my dear Mamma [ You 
don't know, Sir, half the excellencies of my dear 
* Mamma! and what a kind heart ſhe has, when it is 
* left to follow its own impulſcs—When this bleſſed 
* Mamma] ſhall once more fold me to her indulgenc 
* boſom ! When I ſhall again have Uncles and Aui ts, 
and a Brother and Siſter, all ſtriving who ſhall ſhew 
* moſt kindneſs and favour 3 the poor outcaſt, then 

2 no 
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* #0 more an outcaſt !mAnd you, Mr. Lovelace, to 
© behold all this, and to be received into a family {6 
« dear to me, with welcome—W hat tho? a little cold at 
« firſt? when they come to know you better, and to 
* ſee you oftener, no freſh cauſes of diſguſt occurring, 
and you, as I hope, having entered upon a new 
* courſe, all will be warmer and warmer Love on both 
* fides, till every one perhaps will wonder, how they 
came to ſet themſclves againſt you. 

Then drying her tears with her handkerchief, after 
a few moments pauſing, on a ſudden ; as if recollecting 
that ſhe had been led by her joy to an expreſſion of it 
which ſhe had not intended I ſhould ſee, ſhe retired to 
her chamber with precipitation ; leaving me almoſt as 
unable to ſtand it, as herſelf. 

In ſhort, I was—I want words to ſay how I was— 
My nofe had been made to tingle before ; my eyes 
have before been made to gliſten by this ſoul-moving 
Beauty; but ſo very much affected, I never was—for, 
trying to check my ſenſibility, it was too ſtrong for 
me, and I even ſobbed—Yes, by my foul, I audibly 
ſobbed, and was forced to turn from her before ſhe 
had well finiſhed her affecting ſpeech. 

I want, methinks, now I have owned the odd ſenſi- 
tion, to deſcribe it to thee—The thing was ſo ſtrange 
to me—Something choaking, as it were, in my throat 
I know not how—Yet, I muſt needs ſay, tho' I am 
out of countenance upon the recollection, that there 
was ſomething very pretty in it; and I wiſh I could 
know it again, that I might have a more perfect idea 
of it, and be better able ro deſcribe it to thee. 

But this effect of her joy on ſuch an occaſion gives 
me a high notion of what that Virtue muſt be [What 
other name can I call it?] which in a mind ſo capable 
of delicate tranſport, ſhould be able to make fo charm- 
ng a e, in her very bloom, all froſt and ſnow 
to every/advance of Love from the man ſhe hates not. 
This muſt be all fem Education too—Muſt it not, 
Belford ? Can Education have ſtronger force in a wo- 
man's heart than Nature Sure it cannot. But if it 
Han, 
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can, how entirely right are Parents to cultivate their 
Daughters Minds, and to inſpire them with notions of 
Reſerve and Diſtance to our Sex; and indeed to make 
them think highly of their own? For Pride is an excel- 
lent Subſtitute, let me tell thee, where Virtue ſhines not 
out, as the Sun, in its own unborrowed Luſtre. 


LETTER XVIIL 
Mr. Lovelace, To Joun BELFORD, E/q; 

ND now it is time to confeſs (and yet I know ＋D 
| that thy Conjectures are aforehand with my Ex- 
poſition) that this Captain Tomlinſon, who is fo great 
2 favourite with my Charmer, and who takes ſo much 
delight in healing breaches, and reconciling differences, 
is neither a greater man nor a leſs, than honeſt Patrick 
M Donald, attended by a diſcarded footman of his own 
finding out. 

Thou knoweſt what a various-lifed raſcal he is; and 
to what better hopes born and educated. But that in- 
genious knack of Forgery, for which he was expelled 
the Dublin-Univerſity, and a detection fince in Evi- 
denceſhip, have been his ruin. For theſe haye thrown 
him from one Country to another; and at laſt, into the 
way of life, which would make him a fit Huſhand for 
Miſs Howe's Townſend with her contrabands. He js, 
thou knoweſt, admirably qualified for any enterprize 
that requires adroitneſs and folemnity. And can there, 
after all, be a higher piece of juſtice, than to keep one 
Smuggler in readineſs to play againſt another 

Well but, Lovelace (methinks thou queſtioneſt) 
* how cameſt thou to venture upon ſuch a contrivance 
© as this, when, as thou haſt told me, the _ uſed 
* to be a month at a time at this Uncle's ; and myſt 
therefore, in all probability, know, that there was 
not a Captain Tomlinſon in all the neighbourhood ; 
at leaſt no one of the name ſo intimate with him, as 
this man pretends to be??? 

This objection, Jack, js ſo natural a one, that I could 
aot help obſerving to my —_ that ſhe muſt _y 

| : "BY nave 
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have heard her Uncle ſpeak of this gentleman. No, 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe never had. Beſides, ſhe had not been at 
her Uncle Harlowe's for near ten months [This I had 
heard ber ſay before) : And there were ſeveral gentle. 
men who uſed the ſame Green, whom ſhe knew not. 

We are all very ready, thou knoweſt, to believe what 
we like. 

And what was the reaſon, thinkeſt thou, that ſhe had 
not been of ſo long time at this Uncle's ?— Why, this 
old ſinner, who imagincs himſelf intitled to call me to 
account for my Freedoms with the Sex, has lately fallen 
into familiarities, as it is ſuſpected, with his Houſe- 
keeper z\ who aſſumes airs upon it.—A curſed deluding 
Sex -In Youth, 9 age, or Dotage, they take us 
Min. 

Doſt thou not ſee, however, that this Houſekeeper 
knows nothing, nor is to know any-thing, of the Treaty 
of Reconciliation deſigned: to, be ſet on foot; and there- 
fore, the Uncle always comes to the Captain, the Cap- 
tain goes not to the; Uncle: And this I ſurmiſed to the 
Lady. 49 then it was a natural ſuggeſtion, that the 
5 ag the rathen applied to, as he is a; ſtranger to 

Fl 0 the a cd I, tell cher the meaning 
© this 

Bur db. intrigue "of th bee, is 4 piece of private 
kiſtory,., e truth of which my Beloved cares not to 
05 in 17 ects: to diſbelieve * As ſhe does 

he ui log gallantries. of her fooliſh Brother; 
4 uch; Tr Way of recrimination, I haye Hantel als with- 


naming my, inſormant in their family. 
he Well Fur, n meth inks, th thou queſtioneſt again, Is:i it 
6 ©. not f. robable that Miſs Howe will make enquiry after 
ch man as Tomlinſon:— And when ſhe cannot 
1 what thou wouldſt ſay.—But I haye no doubt, 
that Wilſon will be io, good, 1 I deſire it, as to giye 
into my own Wan any. Letter that may be brought by 
2 to his houſe, for a week to r Ann now 
pe thou art ſatisfied. 1 ifs | 
will ak thore Story. gui! 


L. 
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Two neighbouring Sovereigns were at war toge- 
ther, about ſome pitiful chuck-tarthing thing or other; 
no matter what; for the leaſt trifles will ſet princes 
and children at loggerbeads. Their armies had been 
drawn up in battalia ſome days, and the news of a 
« deciſive action was expected every hour to arrive at 
each court. At laſt, iſſue was joined; a bloody bat- 
« tle was fought ; and a fellow, who had been a ſpecta ; 
« tor of it, arriving with the news of a complete victo- 
« ry, at the capital of one of the princes fome time be- 
. Go the appointed courters, the bells were {ct a ring- 
ing, bonfires and illuminations were made, and the 
people went to bed intoxicated with joy and good 
liquor. But the next day all was reverſed: The victo- 
« rious enemy, purſuing his advantage, was expected 
« every hour at the gates of the almoſt defenceleſs 
capital. The firſt reporter was hereupon ſought for, 
and faund; and being queſtioned, pleaded a great 
« deal of merit, in that he had, in ſo diſmal a fituation, 
taken ſuch a ſpace of time from the diſtreſs of his 
© fellow-citizens, and given it to feſtivity, as were the 
© hours between the falſe good news and the real bad. 

Do thou, Belford, make the application, This I 
know, that I have given greater joy to my. Beloved, 
than ſhe had thought would ſo ſoon fall to her ſhare. 
And as the human life is properly faid to be chequer- 
work, no.doubt but a perſon of her prudence will make 
the beſt of it, and ſet off ſo much good againſt ſo much 
bad, in order to ſtrike as juſt a balance as poſſible. 


The Lady, in three ſeveral Letters, acquaints ber friend 
with the moſt material paſſages and converſations 
contained in thoſe of Mr. Lovelace preceding. Theſe 
are her words, on relating what the commiſſion of 

the pretended Tomlinſon was, after the appreben- 
ſions that his diſtaut enquiry had given her : 


At laſt, my dear, all theſe doubts and fears were 
cleared up, and baniſhed ; and, in their place, a de- 
lightful proſpect was opened Ly me. For it comes hap- 

* pily 


| 
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pily out (but at preſent it muſt be an abſolute Secret, 
for reaſons which I ſhall mention in the ſequel) that the 
gentleman was ſent by my Uncle Harlowe [I thought 
he could not be angry with me for ever]; all owing 
to the converſation that paſſed between your good Mr. 
Hickman and him. For although Mr. Hickman's ap- 
ication was too harſhly rejected at the time, my Uncle 
could not but think better of it afterwards, and of the 
arguments that worthy gentleman uſed in my favour. 
"Who, upon a paſſionate repulſe, would 'deſpair of 
having a reaſonable requeſt granted? — Who would 
not, by gentleneſs and condeſcenſion, endeavour to 
leave favourable impreſſions upon an angry mind ; 
which, when it comes coolly to reflect, may induce it to 
work itſelf into a\condeſcending temper ? To requeſt a 
favour, as I have often ſaid, is one thing; to challenge 
it as our due, is another. And what right has a peti- 
tioner to be angry at a repulſe, if he has not a right to 
demand what he ſues for as a debt? Fern 20 
She deſcribes Captain Tomlinſon, on his breakfaſt viſit, 
10 be, a grave good ſort of man. And in another 
place, a genteel man, of great gravity, and a Saad 
aſpect; ſhe believes upwards of fifty years of age. 
© f Bked him, ſays foe, as ſoon as I ſaw him.” 
As ber proſpets are now, as ſhe ſays, more favourable 
than heretofore, ſhe wiſhes, that her hopes of Mr. 
Lovelace's ſo often promiſed reformation were 
better grounded than ſhe is afraid they can be. 


We have both been extremely puzzled, my dear, 
fays ſhe, to reconcile ſome parts of Mr. Lovelace's 


character with other parts of it: His good with his 


bad; ſuch of the former in particular, as, His gene- 
roſity to his tenants; His bounty to the innkeeper's 
Daughter; His readineſs to put me upon doing kind 


things by my good Norton, and others. 


A ſtrange mixture in his mind, as I have told him! 


For he is certainly (as I have reaſon to ſay, looking back 
upon his paſt behaviour to me in twenty inſtances) 9 


Hard- 


91.14 
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hard-hearted man.—Indeed, my dear, I have thought 
more than once, that he had rather ſee me in tears, + 
give me reaſon to be pleaſed with him. 

My Couſin Morden ſays, that free livers are remorſe- 
leſs (a). And ſo they — be in the very nature of 
thin 

Mr. Lovelace is a proud man. We have both long 
ago obſerved, that he is. And J am truly afraid, that 
his ver Generoſity is more owing, to. his Pride and his 
Vanity; than to that Philanthropy (ſhall I call it?) which 
diſtinguiſhes a beneficent mind, 

Money he values not, but as a means to ſupport his 
Pride and his Independence. And it is eaſy, as I have 
often thought, for a perſon to part with a ſecondary ap- 
petite, when, by ſo doing, he can promote or gratify 


a firſt. 


J am afraid, my dear, that there muſt have bac ſome 
fault in his Education. His natural byas was not, I 
fanſy, ſufficiently attended to. He was inſtructed, per- 
haps (as his power was likely to be large) to do good 
and beneficerit actions; but not, I doubt, from proper 
motives. © 

If he had, his Gatti would not have ſtopt at 
Pride, but would have ſtruck into Humanity; and then 
would he not have contented himſelf with doing praiſe- 
worthy things by Fits and Starts, or, as if relying on 
the doctrine of Merits, he hoped: by a good action to 
atone for a mo one (); but he — have been uni- 


formly noble, and done the good for its own fake. 
O my 


(a) Vol. III. p- * See alſo Mr. Lovelace's own conte don 

6 the delight he takes! in a woman's tears, in different parts of his 
ers. | 

That the Lady "I rightly of him in this place, ſee Vol. I. 
p. 226. where, giving the motive for his Generofity to his Roſebud, 
he ſays— As 7 make it my Rule, whenever I have committed a 
very capital enormity, to do ſome good by way of atonement ; 

' and as I believe I am'a pretty deal indebted on that ſcore ; I in- 
tend to join an hundred ! to Johnny's Aunt's hundred pounds, 
to make one innocent couple happy.”—Beſides which motive, he 


* 
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O my dear! what a Lot. have I drawn !- Pride this 
poor man's virtue; and Revenge his other predomi- 


nating quality !—This one conſolation, however, re- 


mains: He is not an Infidel, an Unbeliever : Had he 
been an {nfidel, there would have been no room at all 
for hope of him; but (priding himſelf, as he does, in 
his fertile invention) he would have been utterly aban- 
doned, irreclaimable, and a ſavage. - - 


When foe comes to relate thoſe occaſions, which Mr. 
© Lovelace in his. narrative acknowleges himſelf to 


be fee by, _ thus Expreſſes ber felf : 


$112 


tion. But why, my dear, ſhould theſe men 7 Mr. 
Lovelace is not ſingular in this) think themſelves above 
giving theſe beautiful proofs of a feeling heart? Were 
it in my power again to chuſe, or to refuſe, I would re- 
ject the man with contempr, who ſought to ſuppreſs, or 
offered to deny, the power of being viſibly affected upon 
proper occaſions, as either a ſayage-hearted creature, or 
25 one who was ſo ignorant of the principal glory of 
the human nature, as to place his pride in a barbarous 
inſenſibility. 

Theſe lines tranſlated from Juvenal by Mr. Tate, 1 
have TO often pleaſed with: N 


mpaſſion proper to manki appears, 
* nature witneſs'd, when ſhe lent us Tears. 
O tender ſentiments WE only give 


1 To weep is Our — / 


had a farther view to anſwer in that inſtance of his 3 as 
= 9" ſeen Vol. II. Letters x. xi. xii. xiii. See alſo the Note 

0 

To ſhew 2 conſiſtence of his actions, 25 they now appear, with 
his views and principles, as he lays them down in his fir/t Letters, it 
may not be amiſs to refer the Reader to his Letters Vol. I. Numb. 
xxxiv. p. 222. and Numb. xxxv. p. 227—230. 

See alſo Vol. I. p. 185—187. and p. 259—269. for Clariſſa's 
early opinion of Mr. Lovelace. Whence the Coldneſs and Indiffer- 
ence to him, which he ſo repeatedly accuſes her of, will be accounted 
for, more to her glory, than ta hi; honour, 


2 To 
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To ſbew by pitying looks, and melting eyes, 
How with a ſuff*ring friend we ſympathize. 
Who can all ſenſe of others ills eſcape, 
Is but à brute at beſt, in buman ſhape. 


It cannot but yield me ſome pleaſure, hardly as I 
have ſometimes thought of the people of the houſe, 

* that ſuch a good' man, as Captain Tomlinſon, had 
. 2 — well of them, upon enquiry. : 


And here I ſtop a minute, my dear, to re, 
in fancy, your kind congratulation. 


My next, I hope, will confirm my preſent, and 
open ſtill more agreeable proſpects. Mean time be 
aſſured, that there cannot poſſibly be any good for- 

tune befal me, which I ſhall look upon 7 ich equal 
- delight to that I have in your friendſhip. 
* My thankful compliments to your good Mr. Hick- 
man to whoſe kind intervention I am fo much 
* obliged on this occalion, conclude me, my deareſt 
0 n Howe, | | 
Tour and grateful 

| in! | Er. HatLowe. 

28111 12 n 1 4 
* LETTER XIX. 
Mr, een To Jonn BTTTOR D, E: 


Tueſday,, May 30. 
1 pa a Levine. from Lord M. Such an one as I 
would. wiſh for, if I intended matrimony." - But as 
matters are circumſtanced, Lenne think of ſhewing 
it to my Beloved. 
My Lord regrets, that he is not to be the Lady“ 8 
* Nuptial Father. He ſeems apprehenſive that I have 


* ſtill, ſpecious As my ory are, ſome miſchief 1 in my 


© head.” 
He graciouſly conſents, s thar I may marry — 1 
pleaſe; and offers one or both of my Couſins to aſſiſt 
my Bride, and to ſupport her ſpirits on the occaſion; 
* lance, as he — ſhe i is ſo much afraid to ven- 
* ture with me. ; * Pritchard, 
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« Pritchard, he tells me, has his final orders to draw 


6 * up deeds for aſſigning over to me in perpetuity 1000. 
er annum; which he will execute the lame hour that 


the Lady in perſon owns her marriage. 
He conſents, * that the jointure be made from my 
* own Eſtate,” 

He wiſhes, that the Lady would have accepted of 
his „ and commends me for tendering it to 
« her, roaches me for pride in not ng it 
my fas. bat the right-fide gives up, the A, he 
8 — may be the better for. 

The girls, the left: ided girls, he means. 


With all my heart. If I can haye my Clariſſa, the 


devil take every-thing elſe. 

A good deal of other ſtuff writes this ſtupid Peer ; 
ſcribbling in ſeveral places half a dozen lines, appa- 
rently for no other reaſon, but to bring 1 in as many 
muſty words in an Old Saw. 

If thou aſkeſt, * How I can manage, ſince my Be- 
© loved will wonder, that I have not an anſwer from 
my Lord to ſuch a Letter as I wrote to him; and if 
* I own I have one, will expect that I ſhould thew it 
© to her, as I did my Letter? — This I anſwer—That 
I can be informed by Pritchard, that my Lord has the 
gout in his rhe band and has ordered him to attend 
me in form, for my particular orders about the transfer: 
And I can ſee Pritchard, thou knoweſt, at the King's 
Arms, or where-ever I pleaſe, at an bour's warning; ibo 
he be at M. Hall, I in town; and he, by word of 


mouth, can acquaint me with every-thing i in my Lord's 


Letter that is neceſſary for my Charmer to know. 
Whenever it ſuits me, I can reſtore the old Peer ts 


his right hand, and then can make him write a much 


more ſenſible Letter than this that he has now ſent me. 
Thou knoweſt, that an adroitneſs in the Art of Ma- 
ual Imitation, was one of my earlieſt attainments, It 


has been ſaid, on this occaſion, that had I been a bad 


man in meum and /waw matters, I ſhould nor have been 


fic to live. As to the girls, we hold it no fin to cheat 


them. 
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them. And are we not told, that in being well de- 
ceived conſiſts the whole of human happineſs? 


Wedneſday, May 31. 

AL till happier and happier. A very high honour 
done me : A Chariot, inſtead of a Coach, permitted, 
purpoſely to indulge me in the Subject of ſubjects. 

Our diſcourſe in this ſweet Airing turned upon our 
future manner of life. The Day is baſhfully promiſed 
me. Soon, was the anſwer to my repeated urgency. 
Our Equipage, our Servants, our Liveries, were parts 
of the delightful ſubject. A deſire that the wretch who 
had given me intelligence out of the family (honeſt 
Joſeph Leman) might not be one of our menials ; and 
her reſolution to have her faithful Hannah, whether 
recovered or not; were ſignified ; and both as readily 
aſſented to. 

* Her wiſhes, from my attentive behaviour, when 
* with her at St. Paul's (a), that I would often ac- 
* company her to the Divine Service, were gently in- 
* timated, and as readily engaged for. I aſſured her, 


that I ever had reſpected the Clergy in a body; and 


ſome individuals of them (her Dr. Lewen for one) 
* highly : And that were not going to church an act 
of Religion, I thought it [as I told thee (5) once] a 
* moſt agreeable ſight to ſee Rich and Poor, all of a 
company, as I might ſay, aſſembled once a week in 
* one place, and each in his or her beſt garb, to wor- 
* ſhip the God that made them. Nor could it be a 
* hardſhip upon a man liberally educated, to make one 
* on ſo ſolemn an occaſion, and to hear the harangue of 
a man of Letters (tho' far from being the principal 
part of the ſervice, as it is too generally looked upon 
to be), whoſe ſtudies having taken a different turn 
from his own, he muſt always have ſomething new 
* to ſay. | 
She ſhook her head, and repeated the word New : 
But looked as if willing to be ſatisfied for the preſent 
| (a) See Vol. III. p. 191. (8). Ibid. p. 189. 19 
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with this anſwer. To be ſure, Jack, ſhe means to 
do great deſpight to his Satanic Majeſty in her hopes 
* of reforming me. No wonder therefore if he exerts 
* himſelf to prevent her, and to be revenged— But how 
came this in: I am ever of party againſt myſelf, — 
One day, I fanſy, I ſhall hate myſelf on recollecting 
* what I am about at this inſtant. But I muſt ſtay till 
then. We mult all of us do ſomething to repent of. 

The Reconciliation- proſpect was enlarged upon. If 
her Uncle Harlowe will. but pave the way to it, and if 
it can be brought about, ſhe ſhall be happy.— Happy, 
with a ſigh, as it is Now poſſible ſhe can be! 

She won't forbear, Jack | 

I told her, that I had heard from Pritchard, juſt be- 
fore we ſet out on our Airing, and expected him in 
town to-morrow from Lord M. to take my directions. 
I ſpoke with gratitude of my Lord's kindneſs to me; 
and with pleaſure of Lady Sarah's, Lady Betty's, and 
my two Couſins Montague*s veneration for her: As alſo 
of his Lordſhip's concern that his gout hindered him 
from writing a reply with his own hand to my laſt. 

She pitied my Lord. She pitied poor Mrs. Fretch- 
ville too; for ſhe had the goodneſs to enquire after her. 
The dear creature pitied every-body that ſeemed to want 
pity. Happy in her own proſpects, ſhe had leiſure to 
look abroad, and wiſhes every-body equally happy. 

It is likely to go very hard with Mrs. Fretchville. 
Her Face, which ſhe had valued herſelf upon, will be 
utterly ruined. © This good, however, as I could not 
but obſerve, ſhe may reap from ſo great an Evil— 
As the greater malady generally ſwallows up the leſs, 
© ſhe may have a grief on this occaſion, that may di- 
* miniſh the other grief, and make it tolerable.” 

I had a gentle reprimand for this light turn on fo 
heavy an evil For what was the loſs of Beauty to 
the loſs of a good huſband ?*—Excellent creature! 

Her hopes (and her pleaſure upon thoſe hopes) that 
Mis Howe's mother would be reconciled to her, were 


alſo mentioned. Good Mrs, Howe was her word, for 
a 
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a woman ſo covetous, and fo remorſeleſs in her covet- 
ouſneſs, that no one elſe will call her good. But this 
dear creature has ſuch an extenſion in her Love, as to 
be capable of valuing the moſt inſignificant animal re- 
lated to thoſe whom ſhe reſpects. Love me, and love 
my dog, | have heard Lord M. fay.—: Who knows, but 
that I may in time, in compliment to myſelf, bring her 
to think well of thee; Jack!!! FT | 

But what am I about? Am I not all this time ar- 
raigning my own heart ?— I know 1 am, by the re- 
morſe I feel in it, while my pen bears teſtimony to her 
excellence. But yet I muſt add (for no ſelfiſh conſi- 
deration ſhall hinder me from doing juſtice to this ad- 
mirable creature) that in this converſation ſhe demon- 
ſtrated ſo much prudent knowlege in every-thing that 
relates to that part of the domeſtic management which 
falls under the care of a Miſtreſs of a Family, that I 
believe ſhe has no equal of her years in the world. 

But, indeed, I know not the ſubject on which ſhe 
does not talk with admirable diſtinction; inſomuch 
that could I but get over my prejudices againſt Ma- 
* trimony, and reſolve to walk in the dull beaten 
path of my anceſtors, I ſhould be the happieſt of men 
* —And if I cannot, perhaps I may be ten times more 
* to be pitied than ſhe. * 

My heart, my heart, Belford 7s not to be truſked— 
2 off, to re- peruſe ſome of Miſs Howe's viru- 


S XR * * 


* * 

Cuxs ED Letters, theſe of Miſs Howe, Jack !— 
Do thou turn back to thoſe of mine, where I take no- 
tice of them.— I proceed— 

Upon the whole, my Charmer was all gentleneſs, all 
eaſe, all ſerenity, throughout this ſweet excurſion. No# 
had ſhe reaſon to be otherwiſe : For it being the firſt 
time that I had the honour of her company ſola, I was 
reſolved to encourage her, by my reſpectfulneſs, to re- 
peat the favour. 

On our return, I found the Counſellor's Clerk wait- 
ing for me, with a draught of the Marriage-ſettlements. 
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They are drawn, with 'only the neceſſary variations; 
from thoſe made for my Mother. The original of 
which (now returned by the Counſellor) as well as the 
new draughts, I have put into my Beloved's hands, 

- Theſe Settlements o 4 4 Mother made the Lawyer's 
work eaſy; nor can ſhe have a better precedent; the 
great Lord S. having ſettled them, at the requeſt of 
my Mother's relations; all the difference, my Char- 
mer's are 100 J. per annum more than my Mother's. 

I offered to read to her the old deed; while fhe looked 
over the draught ; for ſhe had refuſed her preſence at 
the examination with the Clerk: But this ſhe alſo de- 
clined. | 

I ſuppoſe ſhe did not care to hear of ſo many chil- 
dren, firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and 
ſeventh Sons, and as many Daughters, 70 be begotten 
upon the body of the ſaid Clariſſa Harlowe. 

Charming matrimonial Recitativoes !— tho? it is al- 
ways faid lawfully begotten too— As if a man could 
beget children «nlawfully upon the body of his own, 
Wife.— But thinkeſt thou not that theſe arch rogues 
the Lawyers hereby intimate, that a man may have 
children by his wife before marriage? This muſt be 
what they mean. Why will theſe ſly fellows put an 
honeſt man in mind of ſuch rogueries ?— But hence, 
as in numberleſs other inſtances, we ſee, that Law 
and Goſpel are two very different things. 4 

Dorcas, in our abſence, tried to get at the wainſcot- 
box in the dark cloſet. But it cannot be done without 
violence. And to run a riſque of conſequence now, for 
mere curiolity-ſake, would be inexcuſable. | 

Mrs. Sinclair and the Nymphs are all of opinion, 
that I am now fo much a favourite, and have ſuch a 
$iſble ſhare in her confidence, and even in her af- 
fections, that I may do what I will, and plead for ex- 
cuſe violence of paſſion; which they will have it, makes 
violence of action pardonable with their Sex; as well 
as an allowed extenuation with the unconcerned of both 


Sexes ; and they all offer their helping hands. wy 
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not? they fay : Has ſhe not paſſed for my wife before 


them all? — And is ſhe not in a fine way of being re- 
conciled to her friends? And was not the want of that 
reconciliation the pretence for poſtponing Conſum- 
mation? | 

They again urge me, ' ſince it is fo difficult to make 
Night my friend, to an attempt in the Day. They 
remind me, that the ſituation of their houſe is ſuch, 
that no noiſes can be heard out of it; and ridicule me 
for making it neceſſary for a Lady to be undreſſed. It 
was not always ſo with me, poor old man! Sally told 
me; ſaucily flinging her handkerchief in my face. 


NE 
Mr. LovELACE, To Joux Bei ror, Eſq; 
a Friday, June 2. 


Otwithſtanding my ſtudied- for politeneſs and com- 

plaifance for ſome days paſt; and though I haye 
wanted courage to throw the maſk quite aſide; yet I 
have made the dear creature more than once look 
about her, by the warm, tho? decent expreſſion of my 
paſſion, I have brought her to own, that I am more 
than indifferent with her : But as to Love, which I 
preſſed her to acknowlege, What need of acknowlege- 
ments of that ſort, when a woman conſents to marry ? — 
And once repulſing me with diſpleaſure, The proof of 
the true Love I was vowing for her, was RESPECT, 
nt FREEDOM. And offering to defend myſelf, ſhe 
told me, that all the conception ſhe had been able to 
form of a faulty paſſion, was, that it muſt demonſtrate 
itſelf as. mine ſought to do. ; 

I endeavoured to juſtify my paſſion, by laying over- 
delicacy at her door. Over-delicacy, ſhe ſaid, was not 
my fault, if it were hers. She muſt plainly tell me, 
that I appeared to her incapable of diſtinguiſhing what 
were the requiſites of a pure mind. Perhaps, had the 
libertine preſumption to imagine, that there was no 
difference in Heart, nor any but what proceeded from 

Vol. IV. K Educa- 
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Education and Cuſtom, between the Pure and the Im- 
pure And yet Cuſtom alone, as ſhe obſerved, if I did 
o think, would make a Second Nature, as well in good 


as in bad habits. , 
R * R 


* 

Inave juſt now been called to account for ſome 
innocent liberties which I thought myſelf entitled to 
take before the women; as they ſuppoſe us to be mar- 
ried, and now within view of conſummation. 

I took the lecture very hardly; and with impatience 
wiſhed for the happy day and hour when I might call 
her all my own, and meet with no check from a nice- 
neſs that had no example. 

She looked at me with a baſhful kind of contempr. 
I thought it contempt, and required the reaſon for it 
not being conſcious of offence, as I told her. 

This is not the firſt time, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, 
that I have had cauſe to be diſpleaſed with you, when 
yeu, perhaps, have not thought youſelf exceptionable. 
But, Sir, let me tell you, that the Married State, in 
my eye, is a State of Purity, and [I ink ſhe told me] 
not of Licentiouſneſs ; ſo, at leaſt, I underſtood her. 

Marriage Purity, Jack !— Very comical, *faith— 
Yet, ſweet dears, half the female world ready to run 
away with a Rake, becauſe he is a Rake; and for no 
other reaſon; nay, every other reaſon againſt their 
choice of ſuch a one. 

But have not you and I, Belford, ſeen young wives, 
who would be thought modeſt ; and when maids, were 
fantaſtically ſhy ; permit freedoms in public from their 
uxorious huſbands, which have ſhewn, that both of 
them have forgotten what belongs either to prudence 
or decency ? While every modeſt eye has ſunk under 
the ſhameleſs effrontery, and every modeſt face been 
covered with bluſhes for thoſe who could not bluſh. 

I once, upon ſuch an occaſion, propoſed to a circle 
of a dozen, thus ſcandalized, to withdraw; ſince they 
muſt needs ſee that as well the Lady, as the Gentle- 
man, wanted to be in private. This motion _ * 


| 
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effect upon the amorous pair; and I was applauded for 
the check given to their licentiouſneſs. 

But, upon another occaſion of this ſort, I acted a 
little more in character. For I ventured to make an 
attempt upon a Bride, which I ſhould not have had the 
courage to make, had not the unbluſhing paſſiveneſs 
with which ſhe received her fond huſband's public toy- 
ings (looking round her with triumph rather than with 
ſhame, upon every Lady preſent) incited my curioſity 


to know if the ſame complacency might not be 2 | 


to a private friend. Tis true, I was in honour oblige 
to keep\the ſecret. But I never ſaw the turtles bill 
afterwards, but I thought of Number Two to the ſame 
female; and in my heart thanked the fond huſband for 
the leſſon he had taught his wife. 

From what I have faid, thou wilt ſee, that I approve 
of my -Beloved's exception to public Loves. That, I 
hope, is all the charming Icicle means by Marriage- 
Purity, But to return.. 

From the whole of what I have mentioned to have 
paſſed between my Beloved and me, thou wilt gather, 
that I have not beep a mere dangler, a Hickman, in 
the paſſed days, thodgh not abſolutely active, and a 
Lovelace. 

The dear creature now conſiders herſelf as my Wife- 
elect, The unſaddened heart, no longer prudiſh, will 
not now, I hope, give the ſable turn to every addreſs 
of the man ſhe diſlikes not. And yet ſhe muſt keep 
up ſo much reſerve, as will juſtify paſt inflexibilities. 
Many and many a pretty foul would yield, were ſhe 
© not afraid that the man ſhe favoured would think the 


© worſe of her for it.” This is alſo a part of the Rake's 


Creed. But ſhould ſhe reſent ever ſo ſtrongly, ſhe can- 
not now break with me; ſince, if ſhe does, there will be 
an end of the Family Reconciliation; and that in a way 
highly diſcreditable to herſelf. 
Saturday, June 3. 
JusT returned from Doctors- Commons. I have 


been endeavouring to get a Licence. Very true, Jack. 
K 2 I have 


* = 
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T have the mortification to find a difficulty, as the Lady 
is of rank and fortune, and as there is no conſent of 
father or next friend, in obtaining this all. fettering in- 
ſtrument. ; £ | 

I made report of this difficulty. It is very right, 
* fbe ſays, that ſuch difficulties ſhould be made. But 
not to'a man of my known fortune, ſurely, Jack, tho' 
the woman were the daughter of a Duke. 

J aſked, If the approved of the Settlements? She 
faid, She had compared them with my Mother's, and 
had no objection to them. She had written to Miſs 
Howe upon the ſubject, ſhe'owned ; and to inform her 


of our preſent ſituation (a). 
1 % * 


8 i | | 

Jus r now, in high good humour, my Beloved re- 

turned me the draughts of the Settlements; a copy of 

which I had ſent to Captain Tomlinſon. She com- 

plimented me, that ſhe never had any doubt of my 
* honour in caſes of this nature.” 3 4 0 

In matters between man and man nobody ever had, 


thou knoweſt. | 
I had need, thou wilt ſay, to have ſome good qua- 
lities. | * 
Great faults and great virtues are often found in the 
ſame perſon. In nothing very bad, but as to women: 
And did not one of them begin with me (4)? 
We have held, that women have no Souls. I am 
a very Jew in this point, and willing to believe they 
have not. And if fo, to whom ſhall I be accountable 
for what I do to them? Nay, if Souls they have, as 
there is no Sex in Ethereals, nor need of any, what plea 
can a Lady hold of injuries done her in her Lady-Sate, 


when there is an end of her Lady hip? 
(a) As this Letter of the Lady to Miſs Howe contains no new 


matter, but what may be collected from thoſe of Mr. Lovelace, it 


is omitted. | | 
() dee Vol. I. Letter xxxi. p. 190. 
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L-E TTA 
Mr. LovELAC PD, To Jonn BxLroRD, Eſq; 


Monday, Fune 5. 

Am now almoſt in deſpair of ſucceeding with this 

charming Froſt-piece by Love or Gentleneſs.— A 
copy of the draughts, as I told thee, has been ſent to 
Captain Tomlinſon ; and that by a ſpecial meſſenger, 
Ingroſſments are proceeding with. I have been again 
at the Commons.— Should in all probability have pro- 
cured a Licence by Mallory's means, had not Mallory's 
friend the proctor been ſuddenly ſent for to Cheſhunt, 
to make an old Lady's Will. Pritchard has told me 
by word of mouth, though my Charmer ſaw him not, all 
that was neceſſary for her to know in the Letter my 
Lord wrote, which I could not ſhew her; and taken 
my directions about the Eſtates to be made over to me 
on my Nuptials.— Yet with all theſe favourable ap- 
pearances no conceding moment to be found, no im- 
proveable tenderneſs to be raiſed. 

But never, I believe, was there ſo true, ſo delicate 
a a modeſty in the human mind as in that of this Lady. 
And this has been my ſecurity all along; and, in ſpite 
* of Miſs Howe's advice to her, will be ſo ſtill; ſince, 
* if her Delicacy be a fault, ſhe can no more overcome 
* it than I can my averſion to Matrimony. Habit, 
habit, Jack, ſeeſt thou not? may ſubject us both to 
* weakneſſes, And ſhould ſhe not have charity for 
me, as I have for her? · 

Twice indeed with rapture, which once ſhe called 
rude, did I ſalute her; and each time, reſenting the 
freedom, did ſhe retire; tho', to do her juſtice, ſhe 
favoured me again with her preſence at my firſt en- 
treaty, and took no notice of the cauſe of her with- 
drawing. 

Is it policy to ſhew ſo open a reſentment for inno- 
cent liberties, which, in her ſituation, ſhe muſt ſo ſoon 
ſorgive? g 22K) u nic: 
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Yet the woman who reſents not initiatory freedoms 
muſt be loſt. For Love is an encroacher. Love never 
goes backward, Love is always aſpiring. Always muf 
aſpire. Nothing but the higheſt act of Love can ſatisfy 
an 12 * Love. And what advantages has a Lover 
who values not breaking the peace, over his Miſtreſs 
who is ſolicitous to keep it 

I have now at this inſtant wrought myſelf up, for 
the dozenth time, to a half-reſolution. A thouſand 
agreeable things I have to ſay to her. She is in the 
Dining- room. Juſt gone up. She always expects me 
when there. 3 

* 


Ho diſpleaſure! 2 followed by an abrupt de- 


1 fat down by her. I took both her hands in mine. 
I would bave it ſo. All gentle my voice. Her Father 
mentioned with reſpect. Her Mother with reverence. 
Even her Brother amicably ſpoken of. I never thought 
T could have wiſhed fo ardently, as I told her I did wiſh, 
for a Reconciliation with her family. 
A ſweet and grateful fluſh then overſpread her fair 
face; a gentle ſigh now-and-then heaved her handker- 
—_ 

I perfectly longed to hear from See Tomlinſon, 
It was impoſſible for her Uncle to find fault with the 
draught of the Settlements. I would not, however, 
be underſtood by ſending them down, that I intended 
to put it in her Uncle's power to delay my happy Day. 
When, when, was it to be? 

I would haſten again to the Commons; and would 
not return without the Licence. 

The Lawn TI propoſed to retire to, as ſoon as the 
happy Ceremony was over. This day and that day 
I propoſed. - 

It was time enough to name the Day, when the Set- 
tlements were completed, and the Licence obtained. 
Happy ſhould ſhe be, could the kind Captain Tom- 
linſon obtain her Uncle's preſence privately, 1 
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A good hint It may perhaps be improved upon— 
Either for a delay or a pacifer. 

No new delays for Heaven's fake, I beſought her; 
and reproached her gently for the paſt. Name but the 
Day— (an early day, I hoped it would be, in the fol- 
lowing week)— that I might hail its approach, and 
number the tardy hours. 

My cheek reclined on her ſhoulder — kiſſing her 
hands by turns. Rather baſhfully than angrily reluc- 
tant, her hands ſought to be withdrawn ; her ſhoulder 
avoiding my reclined cheek— Apparently loth, and 
more loth, to quarrel with me; her downcaſt eye con- 
feſſing more than her lips could utter. Now ſurely, 
thought I, is my time to try if ſhe can forgive a ſtil] 
bolder freedom than I had ever yet taken — 

I then gave her ſtruggling hands liberty, I put one 
arm round her waiſt : I imprinted a kiſs on her ſweet 
lips, with a Be quiet only, and an averted face, as if ſhe 
feared another. 

Encouraged by ſo gentle a repulſe, the tendereſt things 
I faid ; and then, with my other hand, drew aſide the 
handkerchief that concealed the Beauty of beauties, and 
preſſed with my burning lips the moſt charming breaſt 
that ever my raviſhed eyes beheld. | 

A very contrary paſſion to that which gave her bo- 
ſom ſo delightful a ſwell, immediately took place. She 
ſtruggled out of my encircling arms with indignation. 
I detained her reluctant hand. Let me go, faid ſhe. 
I ſee there is no keeping terms with you. Baſe en- 
croacher ! Is this the deſign of your flattering ſpeeches ? 
—PFar as matters have gone, I will for ever renounce 
you. You have an odious heart. Let me go, I tell you.-- 

I was forced to obey, and ſhe flung from me, re- 


peating baſe, and adding flattering, encroacher, 
* * * | 


* 
In vain have I urged by Dorcas for the promiſed 
favour of dining with her. She would nor dine at all, 


She could not. 


But why. makes ſhe every inch of her perſon thus 
n K 4 facred ? 
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ſacred ?—So near the time too, that ſhe muſt ſuppoſe, 
that all will be my own by deed of purchaſe and ſet- 
tlement? by 

She has read, no doubt, of the Art of the Eaſtern 
Monarchs, who ſequeſter themſelves from the eyes of 
their ſubjects, in order to excite their adoration, when, 
upon ſome ſolemn occaſions, they think fit to appear 
in public. | 

But let me aſk thee, Belſord, whether (on theſe ſo- 
lemn occaſions) the preceding cavalcade; here a great 
officer, and there a great miniſter, with their Satellites, 
and glaring equipages ; do not prepare the eyes of the 
wondering beholders, by degrees, to bear the blaze of 
Canopy'd Majeſty (what tho' but an ugly old man per- 
haps himſelf? yet) glittering in the collected riches of 
his vaſt Empire? 

And ſhould not my Beloved, for her own ſake, de- 
ſcend, by degrees, from Geddeſs-bood into Humanity? 
If it be Pride that reſtrains her, ought not that pride to 
be puniſhed ? If, as in the Eaſtern Emperors, it be Art 
as well as Pride, Art is what ſhe of all women need not 
uſe. If Shame, what a ſhame to be alhamed to com- 
municate to her adorer's ſight the moſt admirable of 
her perſonal graces * 

Let me periſh, Belford, if 1 would not forego the 
brighteſt diadem in the world, for the pleaſure of ſeeing 
a Twin Lovelace at each charming breaſt, drawing 
from it his firſt ſuſtenance ; the pious taſk, for phyſical 
reaſons (a), continued for one month and no more 
I now, methinks, behold this moſt charming of wo- 
men in this ſweet office : Her conſcious eye now dropt 
on one, now on the other, with a ſigh of maternal ten- 
derneſs; and then raiſed up, to my delighted eye, full 
of wiſhes, for the ſake of the pretty varlets, and for 
her own ſake, that I would deign to legitimate; that I 
would condeſcend to put on the nuptial fetters. 

(a) In Pamela, Vol. IV. Letter VI. theſe reaſons are given, 


and are worthy of every Parent's conſideration, as is the whole 
Letter, which contains the debate between Mr. B. and his Pa- 
- mela, on the im portant ſubje& of Mothers being nurſes to their 
own children. 5 
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LETTER AAR 
Mr. Lovrrack, To Jonn BELrorD, E; 


Monday Afternoon, 
Letter received from the worthy Captain Tom- 
linſon, has introduced me into the preſence of 
my Charmer ſooner than perhaps I ſhould otherwiſe 
have been admitted. 

Sullen her brow, at her firſt entrance into the Dine- 
ing-room. But I took no notice of what had paſſed, 
and her anger of itſelf ſubſided, 

The Captain, after letting me know, that he choſe 
© not to write, till he had the promiſed draught of the 
« Settlements, acquaints me, that his friend Mr. John 
© Harlowe, in their firſt conference (which was held 
as ſoon as he got down) was extremely ſurpriſed, 
and even grieved (as he feared he would be) to hear, 
© that we were not married. The world, he ſaid, who 
knew my character, would be very cenſorious, were 
* it owned, that we had lived ſo long together un- 
married in the ſame lodgings ; altho' our marriage 
+ were now to be ever ſo publicly celebrated.“ 

His Nephew James, he was fure, would make a 
great handle of it againſt any motion that might be 
made towards a Reconciliation; and with the greater 
© ſucceſs, as there was not a family in the kingdom 
* more jealous of their honour than theirs.” 

This is true of the Harlowes, Jack : They have 
been called The proud Harlowes : And J have ever 
found, that all young Honour is ſupercilious and touchy. 

But ſeeſt thou not how right I was in my endeavour 
to perſuade my Fair-one to allow her Uncle's friend to 
think us married; eſpecially as he came prepared to 
believe it; and as her Uncle hoped it was ſo ?— But 
nothing on earth is ſo perverſe, as a woman when ſhe 
is ſet upon carrying a point, and has a meek man, or one 
who loves his peace, to deal with. i 2101 

My Beloved was vexed. She pulled out her hand- 

kerchief: 
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kerchief: But was more inclined to blame me, than 
herſelf. | 

Had you kept your word, Mr. Lovelace, and left 
me when we came to town— And there ſhe ſtopt ; for 
ſhe knew, that it was her own fault that we were nor 
married before we left the country ; and how could 
I leave her afterwards, while her Brother was plotting 
to carry her off by violence ? 

Nor has this Brother yet given over his machina- 
c10ns, 

For, as the Captain proceeds, Mr. John Harlowe 
* owned to him (but in confidence) that his Nephew 
© is at this time buſied in endeavouring to find out 
* where we are; being aſſured (as I am not to be heard 
of at any of my relations, or at my uſual lodgings) 
© that we are together. And that we are not married, 
is plain, as he will have it, from Mr. Hickman's ap- 
© plication ſo lately made to her Uncle; and which was 
« ſeconded by Mrs. Norton to her Mother. And her 
* Brother cannot bear, that I ſhould enjoy ſuch a tri- 
umph unmoleſted.” 

A profound ſigh, and the handkerchief again lifted 
to the eye. But did not the fweet ſoul deſerve this 
turn upon her, for feloniouſly reſolving to rob me of 
herſelf, had the application made by Hickman ſuc- 
ceeded ? 

I read on to the following effect : 

Why (aſked Mr. Harlowe) was it ſaid to his other 
* enquiriag friend, that we were married; and that by 
© his Niece's woman, who ought to know? Who could 
* give convincing reaſons, no doubt'— | 

Here again ſhe wept; took a turn croſs the room; 
then returned—Read on, ſaid ſhe— 

Will you, my deareſt life, read it yourſelf? 

I will take the Letter with me, by-and-by— I can- 
not ee to read it juſt now, wiping her eyes.—Read on 
Leet me hear it all—that I may know your ſentiments 
upon this Letter, as well as give my own, '_ 


+ The Captain then told Uncle John, the wits 
| a Unc * 
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that induced me to give out that we were married; 
and the conditions on which my Beloved was brought 
to countenance it; which had kept us at the moſt 
* punCtilious diſtance. 

« But ſtill Mr. Harlowe objected my character. And 
vent away diſſatisfied. And the Captain was alſo 
© ſo much concerned, that he cared not to write what 
* the reſult of his firſt conference was. 

But in the next, which was held on receipt of the 
* Draughts, at the Captain's houſe (as the former was, 
for the greater ſecrecy) when the old gentleman had 
read them, and had the Captain's opinion, he was 
* much better pleaſed. And yet he declared, that it 
* would not be eaſy to perſuade any other perſon of his 
family to believe ſo favourably of the matter, as he 
© was now willing to believe, were they to know that 
* we had lived ſo long together unmarried. . 

And then, the Captain ſays, his dear friend made a 
* propoſal :—It was this—That we ſhould marry out of 
band, but as privately as poſſible, as indeed he found 
* we intended (for he could have no objection to. the 
* Draughts)—But yet, be expected to have preſent one 
* truſty friend of his own, for his better ſatisfaction 

Here I ſtopt, with a deſign to be angry—But ſhe 
deſiring me to read on, I obeyed. 

* —But that it ſhould paſs to every one living, except 
* to that truſty perſon, to himſelf, and to the Captain, 
* that we were married from the time that we had lived 
* together in one houſe ; and that this time ſhould be 
* made to agree with that of Mr. Hickman's application 
* to him from Miſs Howe. 

This, my deareſt life, ſaid I, is a very conſiderate 
propoſal, We have nothing to do, but to caution the 
people below properly on this head. I did not think 
your Uncle Harlowe capable of hitting upon ſuch a 
charming expedient as this. But you ſee how much 
his heart is in the Reconciliation, }, 

This was the return I met with—You have always, 
as a mark of your politeneſs, let me know, how mean!ly 
you think of every one of my family. 
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Vet, thou wilt think, Belford, that J could forgive 
her for the reproach. 
The Captain does not know, he ſays, how this 
propoſal will be reliſhed by us. But, for his part, he 
thinks it an expedient that will obviate many difficul- 
ties, and may poſſibly put an end to Mr. James Har- 
* lowe's further deſigns : And on this account he has, 
« by the Uncle's advice, already declared to two ſeveral 
« perſons, by whoſe means it may come to that young 
* gentleman's ears, that he [Captain Tomlinſon] has 
© very great reaſon to believe, that we were married 
* ſoon aſter Mr. Hickman's application was rejected. 

© And this, Mr. Lovelace (ſays the Captain) will 
enable you to pay a compliment to the family, that 
vill not be unſuitable to the generoſity of ſome of the 
* declarations 1333 pleaſed to make to the Lady 
* before me (and which Mr. John Harlowe may make 
* ſome advantage of in favour of a Reconciliation) ; 
iin that you have not demanded your Lady's Eſtate 
© ſo ſoon as you were entitled to make the demand. 
An excellent contriver ſurely ſhe muſt think this worthy 
Mr. Tomlinſon to be! 

But the Captain adds, © that if either the Lady or 
I diſapprove of his report of our Marriage, he will 
* retract it. Nevertheleſs he muſt tell me, that Mr. 
John Harlowe is very much ſet upon this way of pro- 
* ceeding ; as the only one, in his opinion, capable of 
being improved into a general Reconciliation, But 
if we do acquieſce in it, he beſeeches my Fair-one 
not to ſuſpend my Day, that he may be authorized 
in what he ſays, as to the truth of the main fact [ How 
* conſcientious this good man]: Nor muſt it be ex- 


== 


< pected, he ſays, that her Uncle will take one ſtep | 


© towards the wiſhed-for Reconciliation, till the So- 
© lemmity is actually over.” 

He adds, that he ſhall be very ſoon in town on 
© other affairs; and then propoſes to attend us, and 
© give us a more particular account of all that has paſſed, 
* or ſhall further paſs, between Mr. Harlowe and 
him. | Well, 


D 
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Well, my deareſt life, what ſay you to your: Uncle's 
expedient ? Shall I write to the Captain, and acquaint 
him, that we have no objection to it? 

She was ſilent for a few minutes. At laſt, with a ſigh, 
See, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, what you have brought 
me to, by treading after you in ſuch crooked paths !— 
See what diſgrace I have incurred Indeed you have 
not ated like a wiſe man. 

My beloved creature, do you not remember, how 
earneſtly I'beſought the honour of your hand before we 
came to town? Had I been then favoured— 

Well, well, Sir—There has been much amiſs ſome- 
where; that's all I will ſay at preſent. And ſince what's 
paſt _—_ be recalled, my Uncle muſt be obeyed, I 
think. 

Charmingly dutiful !—1 had nothing then to do, 
that I might not be behindhand with the worthy Cap- 
tain and her Uncle, but to preſs for the Day. This I 
fervently did. But (as I might have expected) ſhe re- 
peated her former anſwer ; to wit, That when the Set- 
tlements were completed; when the Licence was actu- 
ally obtained; it would be time enough to name the 
Day: And, O Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, turning from 
me with a grace inimitably tender, her handkerchief at 
her eyes, what a happineſs, it my dear Uncle could be 
prevailed upon to be perſonally a Father, on this occa- 
lion, to the poor fatherleſs girl 

What's the matter with me !—Whence this dew- 
drop !—A tear —As I hope to be ſaved, it is a tear, 
Jack !—Very ready methinks !-—Only on reciting !— 
But her lovely image was before me, in the very atti- 
tude ſhe ſpoke the words—And indeed at the time ſhe 


ſpoke them, theſe lines of Shakeſpeare came into my 
head. 


Thy heart is big. Get thee apart, and weep ! 
Paſſion, I ſee, is catching :— For my eyes, 
Seeing thoſe Beads of Sorrow ſtand in thine, 
Begin to water 


2 1 with- 
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I withdrew, and wrote to the Captain to the follow- 
ing effect I defired, that he would be ſo good as 
© to acquaint his dear friend, that we entirely acquieſced 
< with what he had propoſed ; and had already pro- 

perly cautioned the gentlewomen of the houſe, and 
their ſervants, as well as our own : And to tell him, 

That if he would in perſon give me. the bleſſing of 

his dear Niece's hand, it would crown the wiſhes of 

bath. In this caſe, I conſented, that his own Day, 
as I preſumed it would be a ſhort one, ſhould be ours: 

That by this means the ſecret would be with fewer 
That I myſelf, as well as he, thought the 


* 
* 


8 

ce 

c 

© per 

8 . could not be too privately performed; and 
this not only for the ſake of the wiſe end he had pro- 
poſed to anſwer by it, but becauſe I would not have 
Lord M. think himſelf flighted ; ſince that noble- 
man, as 1 had told him [the Captain] had once in- 
© tended to be our Nuptial- father; and actually made 
* the offer; but that we had declined to accept of it, 
and that for no other reaſon than to avoid a public 
* wedding ; which his beloved Niece would not come 
into, while ſhewas in diſgrace with her triends.—But 
© that, if he choſe not to do us this honour, I wiſhed 
that Captain Tomlinſon might be the truſty perſon, 
* whom he would have to be preſent on the happy oc- 
caſion.“ | 

I ſhewed this Letter to my Fair-one. She was not 
diſpleaſed with it. So, Jack, we cannot now move 
too faſt, as to Settlements and Licence : The Day is her 
Uncle's Day, or Captain Tomlinſon's perhaps, as ſhall 
beſt ſuit the occaſion. Miſs Howe's Smuggling Scheme 
is now ſurely provided againſt in all events. 

But I will not by anticipation make thee a judge of 
all the benefits that may flow from this my elaborate 
contrivance, Why will theſe girls put me upon my 
maſter-ftrokes ? 

And now for a little Mine which I am getting ready 
to ſpring. The firſt that I have ſprung, and at the rate 
I go on (now a reſolution, and now a remorſe) perhaps 
the laſt, that I ſhall attempt to ſpring. 
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A little Mine, I call it. But it may be atten ith 
great effects. I ſhall not, however, abſolutely depend 
upon the ſucceſs of it, having much more effectual 
ones in reſerve. And yet great engines are often moved 
by ſmall ſprings. A little ſpark falling by accident 
into a powder-magazine, has done- more execution in a 
ſiege, than an hundred cannon. 

Come the worſt, the hymeneal torch, and a white 
ſheet, muſt be my Amende Honorable, as the French 


have it. | 


LETTER XXL. 


Mr. BILTOoRD, To ROBERT Lovelace, EV: 
| Tueſday, June 6. 


Nſucceſsful as hitherto my application to you has 

been, I cannot for the heart of me forbear write- 
ing once more in behalf of this admirable woman : And 
yet am unable to account for the zeal which impels me 
to take her part with an earneſtneſs ſo ſincere, 

But all her merit thou acknowlegeſt ; all thy own 
yileneſs thou confeſſeſt, and even glorieſt in it; what 
hope then of moving ſo hardened a man ?—Yet, as it 
is not too late, and thou art nevertheleſs upon the Criſis, 
am reſolved to try what another Letter will do. It is 
but my writing in vain, if it do no good ; and if thou 
wilt let me prevail, I know thou wilt hereafter think 
me richly intitled to thy thanks. 

To argue with thee would be folly. The caſe can- 
not require it. I will only entreat thee, therefore, that 
thou wilt not let ſuch an Excellence loſe the reward of 
her vigilant virtue. 

[ believe, there never were Libertines ſo vile, but pur- 
poſed, at ſome future period of their lives, to ſet about 
reforming ; and let me 38 thee, that thou wilt, in 
this great article, make thy future Repentance as eaſy, as 
ſome time hence thou wilt wiſh thou hadſt made it. 
If thou proceedeſt, I have no doubt, that this affair 


will end tragically, one way or other. It muff. Such 
a woman 
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a woman muſt intereſt both gods and men in her cauſe, 
But what I moſt apprehehd, is, that with her own hand, 
in reſentment of the perpetrated outrage, ſhe (like an- 
other Lucretia) will aſſert the putity of her heart: Or, 
if her piety preſerve her from this violence, that waſting 
grief will ſoon put a period to her days. And in either 
caſe, will not the remembrance of thy ever-during guilt; 
and tranſilory triumph, be a torment” of torments to 
thee? - ere b de 
*Tis a ſeriouſly ſad thing, after all, that ſo fine a crea- 
ture ſhould have fallen into ſuch vile and remorſeleſs 
hands : For, from thy Cradle, as I have heard thee 
own, thou ever delightedſt to ſport with and torment 
the animal, whether bird or beaſt, that thou lovedſt, 
and hadſt a power over, | 

How different is the caſe of this fine woman from 
that of any other whom thou haſt ſeduced I need not 
mention to thee, nor inſiſt upon the ſtriking difference: 
Juſtice, gratitude, thy intereſt, thy vows, all engaging 
thee ; and thou certainly loving her, as far as. thou art 
capable of Love, above all her Sex. She not to be 
drawn aſide by Art, or to be made to ſuffer from Cre- 
dulity, nor for want of Wit and Diſcernment (that will 
be another cutting reflection to ſo fine a mind as hers): 
The contention between you only unequal, as it is be- 
tween naked innocence and armed guilt, In every thing 
elſe, as thou owneſt, her talents greatly ſuperior to 
thine What a fate will hers be, if thou art not at Jaſt 
overcome by thy reiterated remorſes 

At firſt, indeed, when I was admitted into her pre- 
ſence (a) (and till I obſerved her meaning air, and heard 
her ſpeak) I ſuppoſed that ſhe had no very uncommon 
Judgment to boaſt of: For I made, as I thought, but 
Juſt allowances for her bloſſoming youth, and for that 
lovelineſs of perſon, and for that caſe and elegance in 
her dreſs, which I imagined muſt have taken up half her 
time and ſtudy to cultivate ; and yet I had been prepared 
by thee to entertain a very high opinion of her ſenſe 

(a) See Vol. III. p. 20. ö 1 

| an 
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and her reading. Her choice of this gay fellow, upon 
ſuch hazardous terms (thought J) is a confirmation that 
her Wit wants that maturity which only years and expe- 
rience can give it, Her Knowlege (argued I to myſelf) 
muſt be all Theory; and the complaiſance ever con- 
ſorting with an age ſo green and ſo gay, will make ſo 
inexperienced a Lady at leaſt forbear to ſhew herſelf 
diſguſted at freedoms of diſcourſe in which thoſe preſent 
of her own Sex, and ſome of ours (ſo learned, ſo well 
read, and ſo travelled) allow themſelves. - 

In this preſumption, I ran on; and, having the ad- 
vantage, as I conceited, of all the company but you, 
and being deſirous to appear in her eyes a mighty clever 
fellow, I thought I ſbewed away, when I ſaid any 
fooliſh things that had more ſound than ſenſe in them; N 
and when 1 made ſilly jeſts, which attracted the ſmiles | 
of thy Sinclair, and the ſpecious Partington : And that 1 
Miſs Harlowe did not ſmile too, I thought was owing | 
to her youth or affectation, or to a mixture of both, 
perhaps to a greater command of her features. —Little 
dreamt I, that I was incurring her contempt all the 
time. 

But when, as I ſaid, I heard her ſpeak ; which ſhe 
did not till ſhe had fathomed us all; when I heard her 
ſentiments on two or three ſubjects, and took notice of 
that ſearching eye, darting into the very inmoſt cells of 
our frothy brains, by my faith, it made me look about 
me; and I began to recollect, and be aſhamed of all I | 
had ſaid before; in ſhort, was reſolved to fit ſilent, till 1 
every one had talked round, to keep my folly in coun- 1 
tenance. And then I raiſed the ſubjects that ſhe cult 1 
join in, and which ſhe did join in, ſo much to the confu- 1 
t ſion and ſurprize of every one of us For even thou, 1 
t Lovelace, ſo noted for ſmart wit, repartee, and a vein q 
n Wl of raillery, that delighteth all who come near thee, 2 
r atteſt in palpable darkneſs, and lookedſt about thee, as 1 
d well as we. 1 
e One inſtance only, of this, ſhall I remind thee of? 

We talked of Vit, and of Hit, and aimed at it, 
d Vor. IV. L bandy- 
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bandying it like a ball from one to another, and reſting 
it chiefly with thee, who wert always proud enough 
and vain enough of the attribute; and then more eſpe- 
cially, as thou hadſt aſſembled us, as far as I know, 
principally to ſhew the Lady thy ſuperiority over us; 
and us thy triumph over her. And then Tourville 
(who is always ſatisfied with Wit at ſecond-hand; Wit 
upon memory; other mens Wit) repeated ſome verſes, 
as applicable to the ſubject; which two of us applauded, 
tho? full of double entendre. Thou, ſceing the Lady's 
ſerious air on one of thoſe repetitions, appliedſt thyſelf 
to her, deſiring her notions of Wit: A quality, thou 
ſaidſt, which every one prized, whether flowing from 
himſelf, or found in another. 

Then it was that ſhe took all our attention. It was 
a quality much talked of, ſhe ſaid, but, ſhe believed, 
very little underſtood. At leaſt, if ſhe might be ſo free 
as to give her judgment of it from what had paſſed in 
the preſent converſation, ſhe muſt ſay, that Wit with 
men was one thing; with women, another. 

This ſtartled us all :—How the women looked !— 
How they purſed in their mouths ; a broad ſmile the 
moment before upon each, from' the verſes they had 
heard repeated, fo well underſtood, as we ſaw, by their 
looks While I beſought her to let us know, for our 
inſtruction, what Wit was with Vomen : For ſuch I 
was ſure it ought to be with Men. 
| Cowley, ſhe ſaid, had defined it prettily by nega- 
tives. 

Thou deſiredſt her to repeat his definition. 

She did; and with ſo much graceful eaſe, and beauty, 
and propriety of accent, as would have made bad poetry 
d-lightful. 


A thouſand diffrent ſhapes it bears, 
Comely in thouſand ſhapes appears. 
Jig not a tale: Tis not a jeſt, 
Admir' d, with laughter, at a feaſt, 
Nor florid talk, which muſt this title gain: 


The proofs of Wit for ever muſt remain. 
Mach 
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Munch leſs can that have any place 
At which a virgin hides her face. 

Such droſs the fire muſt purge away :—*Tis juſt 

The author bluſh there, where the reader muſt. 

Here ſhe ſtopt, looking round her upon us all with 
conſcious ſuperiority, as I thought, Lord, how we 
ſtared! Thou attemptedſt to give us thy definition of 
Wit, that thou mighteſt have ſomething to ſay, and 
not ſeem to be ſurpriſed into ſilent modeſty. 

But, as if ſhe cared not to truſt thee with the ſubject, 
referring to the ſame author as for his more poſitive 
deciſion, ſhe thus, with the ſame harmony of voice and 
accent, emphatically decided upon it. 


Wit, like a luxuriant vine, 
Unleſs to Virtue's prop it join, 
Firm and ere, tow'rd heaven bound, 

Tho" it with beauteous leaves and pleaſant fruit be 

crown'd, 

I lies deform d, and rotting on the ground. 

If thou recollecteſt this part of the converſation, and 
how like fools we looked at one another; how much 
it put us out of conceit with ourſelves, and made us 
fear her, when we found our converſation thus excluded 
from the very character which our vanity had made us 
think unqueſtionably ours ; and if thou profiteſt pro- 
perly by the recollection; thou wilt be of my mind, 
that there is not ſo much Wit in Wickedneſs as we 
had flattered ourſelves there was. 

And after all, I have been of opinion ever ſince that 
converſation, that the Wit of all the Rakes and Liber- 
tines I ever converſed with, from the brilliant Bob 
Lovelace down to little Johnny Hartop the punſter, 
conſiſts moſtly in ſaying bold and ſhocking things, with 
ſuch courage as ſhall make the Modeſt bluſh, the Impu- 
dent laugh, and the Ignorant tare. 

And why doſt thou think I mention theſe things, ſo 
mal-i-propos, as it may ſeem ?—Only, let me tell thee, 
as an inſtance (among many that might be given "_ 
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the ſame evening's converſation) of this fine Woman's 
ſuperiority in thoſe talents which ennoble Nature, and 
dignity her Sex—Evidenced not only to each of us, as 
we offended, but to the flippant Partington, and the 
groſſer, but egregiouſly hypocritical Sinclair, in the 
correcting eye, the diſcouraging bluſh, in which was 
mixed as much diſpleaſure as modeſty, and ſometimes, 
as the occaſion called for it (for we were ſome of us 
hardened above the ſenſe of feeling delicate reproof) by 
the ſovereign contempt, mingled with a diſdainful kind 
of pity, that ſhewed at once her own conſcious worth, 
and our deſpicable worthleſneſs. 

O Lovelace! what then was the triumph, even in 
my eye, and what is it ſtill upon reflection, of true mo- 
deſty, of true wit, and true politeneſs, over frothy jeſt, 
laughing impertinence, and an obſcenity ſo ſhameful, 
even to the guilty, that they cannot hint at it but under 
a double meaning 

Then, as thou haſt ſomewhere obſerved (a), all her cor- 
rectives avowed by her Eye. Not poorly, like the ge- 
nerality of her Sex, affecting ignorance of meanings too 
obvious to be concealed ; but fo reſenting, as to ſhew 
each impudent laugher, the offence given to, and taken 
by, a Purity, that had miſtaken its way, when it fell 
into ſuch company. 

Such is the woman, ſuch is the angel, whom thou 
haſt betrayed into thy power, and wouldſt deceive and 
ruin. — Sweet creature! did ſhe did know how ſhe is 
ſurrounded (as I then thought, as well as now think) 
and what is intended, how much ſooner would death be 
her choice, than ſo dreadful a ſituation !—* And how 
« effetually would her Story, were it generally known, 
warn all the Sex againſt throwing themſelves into the 
* power of ours, let our vows, oaths, and proteſtations, 
be what they will | 

But let me beg of thee, once more, my dear Love- 
lace, if thou haſt any regard for thine own honour, for 
the honour of thy family, for thy future peace, or for 

() See p. 35. 
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my opinion of thee (who yet pretend not to be ſo much 
moved by principle, as by that dazling merit which 
ought ſtill more to attract hee) to be prevailed upon 
to be—to be humane, that's all— Only, that thou 
wouldeſt not diſgrace our common humanity |! 

Hardened as thou art, I know, that they are the 
abandoned people in the houſe who keep thee up to a 
reſolution againſt her. O that the ſagacious Fair-one 
(with ſo much innocent charity in her own heart) had 
not ſo reſolutely held thoſe women at diſtance !—That, 
as ſhe boarded there, ſhe had oftener tabled with them. 
Specious as they are, in a week's time, ſhe would have 
ſeen thro* them; they could not have been always fo 
guarded, as they were when they ſaw her but ſeldom, 
and when they prepared themſelves to ſee her; and ſhe 
would have fled their houſe as a place infected. And 
yet, perhaps, with ſo determined an enterprizer, this 
diſcovery might have accelerated her ruin. 

I know that thou art nice in thy Loves. But are 
there not hundreds of women, who, tho* not utterly 
abandoned, would be taken with thee for mere per- 
ſonal regards? Make a Toy, if thou wilt, of Principle 
with reſpect to ſuch of the Sex as regard it as a Toy; 
but rob not an angel of thoſe Purities, which, in her 
own opinion, conſtitute the difference between angelic 


and brutal qualities. 


With regard to the paſſion itſelf, the leſs of Soul in 
either man or woman, the more fenſual are they. Thou, 
Lovelace, haſt a Soul, tho' a corrupted one; and art 
more intent (as thou even glorieſt) upon the prepara- 
tive ſtratagem, than upon the end of conquering. 

See we not the natural bent of idiots and the crazed? 
— The very appetite is Body; and when we ourſelves 
are moſt fools, and crazed, then are we moſt eager in 
theſe purſuits. See what fools this paſſion makes the 
wiſeſt men! What ſnivellers, what dotards, when they 


ſuffer themſelves to be run away with by it An un- 
permanent paſſion |/—Since, if (aſhamed of its more pro- 


per name) we muſt call it Love, Love gratified, is Love 
L 3 ſatis- 
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ſatisfied—And Love ſatisfied, is indifference begun. And 


this is the caſe where conſent on one fide adds to the 
obligation on the other. What then but remorſe can 
follow a forcible attempt ? 

Do not even chaſte Lovers chuſe to be alone in their 
Courtſhip preparations, aſhamed to have even a child 
to witneſs to their fooliſh actions, and more fooliſh 
expreſſions? Is this deified paſſion, in its greateſt alti- 
tudes, fitted to ſtand the day.? Do not the Lovers, 
when mutual conſent awaits their Wills, retire to co- 
verts and to darkneſs, to complete their wiſhes ? And 
ſhall ſuch a ſneaking paſſion as this, which can be 
ſo eaſily. gratified by viler objects, be permitted to de- 
baſe the nobleſt ? 

Were not the delays of thy vile purpoſes owing more 
to the awe which her majeſtic virtue has inſpired thee 
with, than to thy want of adroitneſs in villainy [I muf 
write my free ſentiments in this caſe ; for have I not 
ſeen the angel ?]; I ſhould be ready to cenſure ſome 
of thy contrivances and pretences to ſuſpend the ex- 
pected day, as trite, ſtale, and (to me, who know thy 
intention) poor ; and too often reſorted to, as nothing 
comes of them, to be gloried in ; particularly that of 
Mennell, the vapouriſh Lady, and the ready-furniſhed 
Houſe. 

She muſt have thought ſo too, at times, and in her 
heart deſpiſed thee for them, or love thee (ingrateful 
as thou art!) to her misfortune ; as well as entertain hope 
againſt probability. But this would afford another 
warning to the Sex, were they to know her Story; * as 
it would ſhew them what poor pretences they muſt 
* ſeem to be ſatisfied with, if once they put themſelves 
into the power of a deſigning man.“ 

If Trial only was thy Cod, as once was thy pre- 
tence (a), enough ſurely haſt thou tried this paragon 
of virtue and vigilance, But I knew thee too well, to 
* at the time, that thou wouldſt ſtop there. 
Men of our caſt, whenever they form a deſign upon 

(2) See Vol. II. Lett. 50. 
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any of the Sex, put no other bound to their views, 
than what want of power gives them.“ I knew, that 
from one advantage gained, thou wouldeſt proceed to 
attempt another. Thy havitual averſion to wedlock too 
well I knew; and indeed thouavoweſt thy hope to bring 
her to Cobabitation, in that very Letter in which thou 
pretendeſt Trial to be thy principal view (a). 

But do not even thy own frequent and involuntary 
remorſes, when thou haſt time, place, company, and 
every other circumſtance, to favour, thee in thy wicked 
deſign, convince thee, that there can be no room for a 


hope fo preſumptuous? Why then, ſince thou wouldeſt 


chuſe to marry her rather than loſe her, wilt thou make 
her hate thee for ever ? | 

But if thou dareſt to meditate perſonal trial, and art 
ſincere in thy reſolution to reward her, as ſhe behaves 
in it, let me/beſeech thee to remove her from this vile 
houſe. That will be to give her and thy conſcience 
fair play. So entirely now does the ſweet deluded excel- 
lence depend upon her ſuppoſed happier proſpects, that 
thou needeſt not to fear that ſhe will fly from thee, or 
that ſhe will wiſh to have recourſe to that ſcheme of 
Miſs Howe, which has put thee upon what thou calleſt 


thy maſter-ſtrokes. 


But whatever be thy determination on this head ; 
and if I write not in time, but that thou haſt actually 
pulled off the maſk ; let it not be one of thy devices, 
if thou wouldeſt avoid the curſes of every heart, and 
hereafter of thy own, to give her, no not tor one hour 
(be her reſentment ever fo great) into the power of that 
villainous woman, who has, if poſſible, leſs remorſe 
than thyſelf; and whole trade it is to break the reſiſt- 
ing ſpirit, and utterly to ruin the heart unpractiſed in 
evil. O Lovelace, Lovelace, how many dreadful Sto- 
ries could this horrid woman tell the Sex! And ſhall 
that of a Clariſſa ſwell the guilty Liſt ? 

But this I might have ſpared. Of this, devil as 
thou art, thou canſt not be capable. Thou couldſt not 


(e) Vol. II. p. 352. See alſo Vol. III. Letters xlviii. xlix. 
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| enjoy a triumph ſo diſgraceful to thy wicked Pride, ag 
| well as to Humanity. 

1 Shouldſt thou think, that the melancholy ſpectacle 
[| hourly before me has made me more ſerious than uſual, 
perhaps thou wilt not be miſtaken, But nothing more 
1s to be inferred from hence (were I even to return to 
my former courſes) but that whenever the time of cool 
reflection comes, whether brought on by our own diſ- 
aſters, or by thoſe of others, we ſhall undoubtedly, if 
capable of thought, and if we have time for it, think 
in the ſame manner. 

We neither of us are ſuch fools, as to diſbelieve a 
Futurity, or to think, whatever be our practice, that 
we came hither by chance, and for no end but to do 
all the miſchief we have it in our power to do. Nor 
am I aſhamed to own, that in the prayers which my 

r Uncle makes me read to him, in the abſence of a 
very good Clergyman who regularly attends him, I do 
not forget to put in a word or two for myſelf, 

If, Lovelace, thou laugheſt at me, thy ridicule will 
be more conformable to thy actions than to thy belief. 
Devils believe and tremble. Canſt thou be more aban- 
doned than they ? | 

And here let me add, with regard to my poor old 
man, that I often wiſh thee preſent but for one half- 
hour in a day, to ſee the dregs of a gay life running off 
in the moſt excruciating tortures, that the Colic, the 
Stone, and the Surgeon's knife, can unitedly inflict ; 
and to hear him bewail the diſſoluteneſs of his paſt life, 
in the bittereſt anguiſh of a ſpirit every hour — 
to be called to its laſt account. — Vet, by all his confe 
ſions, he has not to accuſe himſelf, in Sixty-ſeven years 
| of life, of half the very vile enormities, which you and 
| I have committed in the laſt Seven only. 

I conclude with recommending to your ſerious con- 
ſideration all I have written, as proceeding from the 
heart and ſoul of 
Your aſſured Friend, K 
Joan BeLvyorD. 
| ". "JE 
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Mr. LovzLace, Jo Jonn BELroRD, Ei; 


Tueſday Afternoon, June 6. N 


TN [fiiculties ſtill to be got over in procuring this 
plaguy Licence, I ever hated, and ever ſhall hate, 
theſe ſpiritual Lawyers, and their Court. 

And now, Jack, if I have not ſecured viclory, I 
have a retreat. | Nan 


But hold Thy ſervant with a Letter 
* * 2.9 


A confounded long one! tho? not a narrative one 
Once more in behalf of the Lady Lie thee down, 
oddity! What canſt thou write that can have force 
upon me at this Criſis ?—And have I not, as I went 
along, made thee to ſay all that was neceſſary for thee 
to ſay ? | 

„ # 

YE T once more, I will take thee up. 

Trite, ſtale, poor (ſayeſt thou) are ſome of my con- 
trivances? That of the widow particularly? I have no 
patience with thee. Had not that contrivance its effect 
at the time, for a procraſtination ?—And had I not then 
reaſon to fear, that the Lady would find enough to 


make her diſhke this houſe ? And was it not right (in- 


tending what I intended) to lead her on from time to 
time, with a notion, that a houſe of her own would be 
ready for her ſoon, in order to induce her to continue 
here till it was? 

Trite, ſtale, and poor. Thou art a ſilly fellow, and 
no judge, when thou ſayeſt this. Had I not, like a 
blockhead, revealed to thee, as I went along, the ſecret 
purpoſes of my heart, but had kept all in, till the evenc 
had explained my myſteries, I would have defied thee 
to have been able, any more than the Lady, to have 
gueſſed at what was to befal her, till it had actually come 
to paſs. Nor doubt I, in this caſe, that, inſtead of pre- 
ſuming to reflect upon her for credulity, as loving me 

40 
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to ber misfortune, and for hoping againſt probability, thou 
wouldeſt have been readier by far, to cenſure her for 
Nicety and Overſcrupulouſneſs. And, let me tell thee, 
that had ſhe loved me as I wiſhed her to love me, ſhe 
could not poſſibly have been ſo very apprehenſive of my 
deſigns, nor ſo ready to be influenced by Miſs Howe's 

recautions, as ſhe has always been, altho* my general 
character made not for me with her. 

But in thy opinion, I ſuffer for that Simplicity in my 
contrivances, which is their principal excellence. No 
Machinery make I neceſſary. No unnatural Flights aim 
IT at. All pure Nature, taking advantage of Nature, as 
Nature tends; and ſo ſimple my devices, that when 
they are known, thou, even hu, imagineſt, thou could- 
eſt have thought of the ſame. And indeed thou ſeemeſt 
to own, that the ſlight thou putteſt upon them, is owing 
to my letting thee into them before-hand—undiſtinguiſh- 
ing, as well as ingrateful as thou art ! 

Yet, after all, I would not have thee think, that I 
do not know my weak places. I have formerly told 
thee, that it is difficult for the ableſt general to ſay what 
he will do, or what he can do, when he is obliged to 
regulate his motions by thoſe of a watchful enemy (a). 
If thou giveſt due weight to this conſideration, thou wilc 
not wonder that I ſhould make many marches and coun- 
termarches, ſome of which may appear to a ſlight ob- 
ſerver unneceſſary. | 

But let me curſorily enter into debate with thee on 
this ſubject, now I am within ſight of my journey's end. 

Abundance of impertinent things thou telleſt me in 
this Letter; ſome of which thou hadſt from myſelf; 
others that I knew before. ä 

All that thou ſayeſt in this charming creature's praiſe, 
is ſhort of what I have ſaid and written, on the inex-— 
hauſtible ſubject. 

Her virtue, her reſiſtance, which are her merits, are my 


ſtimulati ves. Have I not told thee ſo twenty times over? 


Devil, as theſe girls between them call me, what of 
devil am I, but in my Contrivances? J am not more a 
(a) Vol. III. p. 42. 3 
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devil, than others, in the Eud I aim at; for when I have 
carried my point, it is {till but ne ſeduction. And 1 
have perhaps been ſpared the guilt of mam ſeductions in 
the time. 

What of uncommon would there be in this caſe, but 
for her watchfulneſs? — As well as I love intrigue and 
ſtratagem, doſt think, that I had not rather have gained 
my end with leſs trouble and leſs guilt ? 

The man, let me tell thee, who is as wicked as he 
can be, is a worſe man than I am. Let me aſk any 
Rake in England, if, reſolving to carry his point, he 
would have been /o long about it? or have had ſo mucb 
compunction as I have had? — 

Were every Rake, nay, were every Man; to ſit down, 


as 1 do, and write all that enters into his head or into 


his heart, and to accuſe himſelf with equal freedom and 
truth, what an army of miſcreants ſhould I have to keep 
me in countenance! 

It is a maxim with ſome, that if they are left alone 
with a woman, and make not an attempt upon her, ſhe 


will think herſelf affronted Are not ſuch men as theſe 
worſe than I am ? What an opinion muſt * have of 


the whole Sex? 

Let me defend the Sex J ſo dearly love. If theſe 
Elder brethren of ours think they have general reaſon 
for their aſſertion, they muſt have kept very bad com- 

ny, or muſt judge of womens hearts by their own. 
de muſt be an abandoned woman, who will not ſhrink 
as a Snail into its ſhell, at a groſs and ſudden attem 
A modeſt woman mult be naturally cold, reſerved, and 
Y. She cannot be Jo much, and ſo ſoon affected, as 
Libertines are apt to imagine, She muſt, at leaſt, have 
ſome confidence in the honour and filence of a man, be- 
fore deſire can poſſibly put forth in her, to encourage 
and meet his flame. For my own part, I have been 
always decent in the company of women, till I was ſure 
of them. Nor A ae” offered a great offence, till I 
have found little ones paſſed over; and that they ſhunned 
me not, when they knew my character, - 
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My divine Clariſſa has puzzled me, and beat me out 
of my play: At one time, I hoped to overcome by in- 
timidating her; at another by Love; by the amorous 
See-ſaw, as I have called it (a). And J have only now 
to join Surprize to the other two, and ſee what can be 
done by all three. 

And whoſe property, I pray thee, ſhall T invade, if I 
purſue my ſchemes of Love and Vengeance? Have not 
thoſe who have a right in her, renounced that right? 
Have they not wilfully expoſed her to dangers? Yet 
muſt know, that ſuch a woman would be conſidered as 
lawful prize, by as many as could have the opportunity 
to attempt her?—And had they not thus cruelly expoſed 
her, is ſhe not a Single woman? And need I tell thee, 
Jack, that men of our caſt, the het of them [the worſt 
ſtick at nothing] think it a great grace and favour done 
to the married men, if they leave them their Wives to 
themſelves; and compound for their Siſters, Daughters, 
Wards, and Nieces ? Shocking as theſe principles muſt 
be to a reflecting mind, yet ſuch thou knoweſt are the 
principles of thouſands (who would not act ſo gene- 
rouſly as I have acted by almoſt all of the Sex over 
whom I have obtained a power) and as often carried 
into practice, as their opportunities or courage will per- 
mit.—Such therefore have no right to blame me. 

Thou repeatedly pleadeſt her ſufferings from her fa- 
mily, But I have too often anſwered this plea, to need 
to ſay any more now, than that ſhe has not ſuffered for 
my ſake. For has ſhe not been made the victim of the 
malice of her rapacious Brother and envious Siſter, who 
only waited for an occaſion to ruin her with her other re- 
lations; and took this. as the firſt, to drive her out of the 
houſe; and, as it happened, into my arms ?— Thou 
knoweſt how much againſt her inclination. 

As for her own ſins, how many has the dear creature 
to anſwer for to Love and to me /—Twenty times, and 
twenty times twenty, has ſhe not told me, that ſhe re- 
fuſed not the odious Solmes in favour to me? And as 

(a, See Vol. II. p. 339. 
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often has ſhe not offered to renounce me for the Single 
Life, if the Implacables would have received her on that 
condition? — Of what repetitions does thy weak pity 

make me guilty ? '$ 

To look a little farther back: Canſt thou forget what 
my ſufferings were from this haughty Beauty in the 
whole time of my attendance upon her proud motions, 
in the purlieus of Harlowe-Place, and at the little White 
Hart at Neale, as we called it ?—Did I not threaten 
vengeance upon her then (and had I not reaſon?) for 
diſappointing me of a promiſed interview ? 

O Jack! what a night had I in the bleak coppice 
adjoining to her Father's paddock! My linen and wig 
frozen; my limbs abſolutely numbed ; my fingers only 
ſenſible of ſo much warmth, as enabled me to hold a 
pen ; and that obtained by rubbing the ſkin off, and 
by beating with my hands my ſhivering ſides. Kneel- 
ing on the hoar moſs on one knee, writing on the other, 
if the ſtiff ſcrawl could be called writing, My feet, by 
the time I had done, ſeeming to have taken root, and 
actually unable to ſupport me for ſome minutes Love 
and Rage kept then my heart in motion [and only Love 
and Rage could do it] or how much more than I did 
ſuffer, muſt I have ſuffered ? 

I told thee, at my melancholy return, what were the 
contents of the Letter I wrote (a). And I ſhewed thee 
afterwards, her tyrannical Anſwer to it (5), Thou, 
then, Jack, lovedſt thy friend; and pitiedſt thy poor 
ſuffering Lovelace. Even the affronted God of Love 
2 then of my threatened vengeance againſt the 

air promiſer ; tho* now with thee, in the Day of my 
power, forgetful of the Night of my ſufferings, he is 
become an advocate for her. 

Nay, was it not he himſelf that brought to me my 
adorable Nemęſis; and both together put me upon this 
very vow, * That I would never reſt till I had drawn 
in this goddeſs-daughter of the Harlowes to cohabit 
* with me; and that in the face of all their proud fa- 
* mily?? | 

() See Vol. II. p. 29. (5) Ibid. p. 31; 
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Nor canſt thou forget this vow. —At this inſtant I 
have thee before me, as then thou ſorrowfully lookedſt. 
Thy ſtrong features glowing with compaſſion for me ; 
thy lips twiſted ; thy forehead furrowed ; thy whole face 
drawn out from the ſtupid round into the ghaſtly oval; 
every muſcle contributing its power to complete the 
aſpect grievous; and not one word couldſt thou utter, 
but Amen to my vow. 

And what of diſtinguiſhing Love, or Favour, or 
Confidence, have I had from her ſince, to make me 
forego this vow ? 

I renewed it not, indeed, afterwards ; and actually, 
for a long ſeaſon, was willing to forget it ; till repeti- 
tions of the ſame faults revived the remembrance of the 
former. And now adding to thoſe the contents of ſome 
of Miſs Howe's virulent Letters, fo lately come at, what 
canſt thou ſay for the Rebel, conſiſtent with thy loyalty 
to thy Friend ? | 

Every man to his genius and conſtitution. Hannibal 
was called The father of warlike ſtratagems. Had Han- 
Nibal been a private man, and turned his plotting head 
againſt the other Sex ; or had I been a general, and turned 
mine againſt ſuch of my fellow-creatures of my own, as 
I thought myſelf intitled to conſider as my enemies, be- 
cauſe they were born and lived in a different climate ; 
Hannibal would have done leſs miſchief; Lovelace 
more.—That would have been the difference. 

Not a Sovereign on earth, if he be not a good man, 
and if he be of a warlike temper, but muſt do a thouſand 
times more miſchief than I. And why ? Becauſe he 
has it in his power to do more. 

An honeſt man, perhaps thou*lt ſay, will not wiſh 
to have it in his power to do hurt. He ovght not, let 
me tell him : For, if he have it, a thouſand to one but 
it makes him both wanton and wicked. 

In what, then, am I ſo ſingularly vile? 

In my Contrivances, thou wilt ſay (for thou art my 
echo) if not in my propoſed End of them. 


How difficult does every man find it, as well as I, 
| to 


| 
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to forego a predominant paſſion ? I have three paſſions 
that ſway me by turns; all imperial ones. Love, Re- 
venge, Ambition, or a deſire of conquelt. 

As to this particular contrivance of Tomlinſon and the 
Uncle, which perhaps thou wilt think a black one; 
that had been ſpared, had not theſe innocent Ladies put 
me upon- finding a huſband for their Mrs. Townſend : 
That device, therefore, is but a preventive one. Think- 
eſt thou, that I could bear to be outwitted ? And may 
not this very contrivance ſave a world of miſchief? for, 
doſt thou think, I would have tamely given up the 
Lady to Townſend's Tars ? 

What meaneſt thou, except to overthrow thy own 
plea, when thou ſayeſt, that men of our caſt know no 
other bound to their wickedneſs, but want of power; yet 
knoweſt this Lady to be in mine? 

Enough, ſayeſt thou, have I tried this paragon of 
virtue. Not fo; for I have not tried her at all. —All 
I have been doing, is but preparation to a trial. 

But thou art concerned for the means that I may have 
recourſe to in the trial, and for my veracity. 

Silly fellow !—Did ever any man, thinkeſt thou, de- 
ceive a woman, but at the expence of his veracity? How 
otherwiſe, can he be ſaid to deceive? 

As to the means, thou doſt not imagine, that I ex- 
pect a direct conſent, My main hope is but in a yield- 
ing reluctance; without which Iwill be ſworn, whatever 
Rapes have been attempted, none ever were committed, 
one perſon to one perſon. And good Queen Beſs of 
England, had ſhe been living, and appealed to, would 
have declared herſelf of my mind. 

It would not be amiſs for the Sex to know, what our 
opinions are upon this Subject. I love to warn them. 
I wiſh no man to ſucceed with them but myſelf. I told 
thee once, that tho a Rake, I am not a Rates friend (a). 

Thou ſayeſt, that 1 ever hated wedlock. And true 
thou ſayeſt. And yet as true, when thou telleſt me, 
that I would rather marry than loſe this Lady. And will 


(a) See Vol. II. p. 352. 
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ſhe deteſt me for ever, thinkeſt thou, if I try her, and 
ſucceed not ?—Take care—Take care, Jack !—Seeft 
| thou not, that thou warneſt me, that I do not try with- 
| out reſolving to conquer ? | 
| I muſt add, that I have for ſome time been convinced, 
= that I have done wrong, to ſcribble to thee fo freely as 
| I have done (and the more ſo, if I make the Lady le- 
| gally mine) ; for has not every Letter I have written to - 
| thee, been a Bill of Indiftment againſt myſelf? I may 
| partly curſe my vanity for it; and I think I will refrain 
| for the future; for thou art really very impertinent. 
A good man, I own, might urge many of the things 
| thou urgeſt ; but, by my ſoul, they come very auk- 
wardly from thee. And thou muſt be ſenſible, that I 
can anſwer every tittle of what thou writeſt, upon the 
foot of the maxims we have long held and purſued. —By 
the ſpecimen above, thou wilt ſee that I can. 

And pr*ythee tell me, Jack, what but this that follows 
would have been the epitome of mine and my Beloved's 
Story, after ten years Cobabitation, had I never written 
to thee upon the ſubject, and had I not been my own 
A 

© Robert Lovelace, a notorious woman-eater, makes 
© his addreſſes in an honourable way to Miſs Clariſſa 
Harlowe; a young Lady of the higheſt merit, —For- 
< tunes on both ſides out of the queſtion, | 

After encouragement given, he is inſulted by her 
c violent Brother; who thinks it his intereſt to diſcoun- 
© tenance the match; and who at laſt challenging him, 
© js obliged to take his worthleſs life at his hands. 

The family, as much enraged, as if he had taten 
© the life he gave, inſult him perſonally, and find out an the 
odious Lover for the young Lady. the 

To avoid a forced marriage, ſhe is prevailed upon par 
© to take a ſtep, which throws her into Mr. Lovelace's tha 
protection. J to * 

Let, diſclaiming any paſſion for him, ſhe repeat- I 
* edly offers to renounce him for ever, if, on that con- tay 
dition, her relations will receive her, and free her from 


the addreſs of the man ſhe hates. N. 
p 


. 


— 


* 
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Mr. Lovelace, a man of ſtrong paſſions, and, as 
« ſome ſay, of great pride, thinks himſelf under very 
« little obligation to her on this account; and not being 
naturally fond of marriage, and having ſo much reaſon 
to hate her relations, endeavours to prevail upon her to 
live with him, what he calls he life of honour: And at 
« laſt, by ſtratagem, art, and contrivance, prevails, 

© He reſolves never to marry any other woman: 
Takes a' pride to have her called by his name: A 
« Church-rite all the difference between them: Treats 
© her with deſerved tenderneſs. Nobody queſtions their 
marriage but thoſe proud relations of hers whom he 
* wiſhes to queſtion it. Every year a charming Boy. 
Fortunes to ſupport the increaſing family with ſplendor. 


A tender Father. Always a warm Friend; a generous 


* Landlord, and a punctual Paymaſter. Now-and-then 
© however, perhaps, indulging with a new object, in 
order to bring him back with greater delight to his 
charming Clariſſa— His only fault Love of the Sex 
© Which nevertheleſs, the women ſay, will cure itſelf.— 
Defenſible thus far, that he breaks no contracts by his 
© rovings.'— | | 

And what is there ſo very greatly amiſs, as THE 
WORLD GOES, in all this? 

Let me aver, that there are thouſands and ten thou- 
ſands, who have worſe Stories to tell than this would 
appear to be, had I not intereſted thee in the progreſs 
to my great end. And beſides, thou knowelt that the 
character I gave myſelf to Joſeph Leman, as to my 
treatment of my miſtreſſes, is pretty near the truth (a). 

Were I to be as much in earneſt in my defence, as 
thou art warm in my arraignment, I could canvince 
thee, by other arguments, obſervations, om- 
pariſons [ 1s not all human good and evil comparative ?] 
that tho* from my ingenuous temper (writing only 
to Thee, who art maſter of every ſecret of my heart) 
am ſo ready to accuſe myſelf in my narrations ; yet I 
have ſomething to ſay for myſelf to myſelf, as I go 

(a) See Vol, III. p. 89. 
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along; tho? no. one elſe perhaps that was not a Rake, 
would allow any weight to it.— And this caution might 
I give to thouſands, who would ſtoop for a ſtone to 
throw at me: See that your own predominant paſſions, 
* whatever they be, hurry you not into as much wicked- 
© neſs, as mine do me. See, if ye happen to be better 
« than I in ſome things, that ye are not worſe in 
others; and in points too, that may be of more ex- 
© tenfive bad conſequence, than that of ſeducing a girl 
(and taking care of her afterwards) who from her cra- 
dle is armed with cautions againſt the deluſions of men. 
And yet I am not fo partial to my own follies as to 
think lightly of this fault, when I allow myſelf to think. 

Another grave thing will I add, now my hand is in: 
* So dearly do love the Sex, that had I found, that a 
© character for virtue had been generally neceſſary to re- 
* commend me to them, I ſhould have had a much 
2 to my morals, as to the Sex, than I have 
© had.” 

To ſum up all- am ſufficiently appriſed, that men 
of worthy and honeſt hearts, who never allowed them- 
ſelves in premeditated evil, and who take into the ac- 
count the excellencies of this fine creature, will and 
muſt not only condemn, but abhor me, were they to 
know as much of me as thou doſt. But, methinks, I 
would: be glad to eſcape the cenſure of thoſe men, and 
of thoſe women too, who have never known what ca- 
pital trials and temptations are ; of thoſe who have no 
genius for enterprize ; of thoſe who want rather couraße 
than will; and moſt particularly of thoſe, who have 
only kept their ſecret better than I have kept, or wiſhed 
to keep, mine. Were theſe exceptions to take place, 
* perhaps, Jack, I ſhould have ten to acquit, to one 
* that would condemn me. Havel not often faid, That 
* buman nature is a rogue? 

| „% * 

I THREATENED above to refrain writing to thee. But 

take it not to heart, Jack—1I muſt write on, and cannot 


help it. 


—_ 5 $_ % 
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LETTAER.XXV; 
Mr. LovtLace, To Jonn BELTORD, Eg: 
Wedneſday Night, 11 0 Clock. 


AIT, Jack, thou hadſt half undone me with 


thy nonſenſe, tho I would not own it in my yeſter- 
day's Letter: My Conſcience of thy party before. — 
But I think I am my own man again. | 

So near to execution my Plot; ſo near ſpringing my 
Mine; all agreed upon between the women and me; or 
believe thou hadſt overthrown me. 

I have time for a few lines preparative to what is ta 
happen in an hour or two; and I love to write to the 
moment. | 

We have been extremely happy. How many agree- 
able days have we known together What may the 
next two hours produce 

When I parted with my Charmer (which I did, with 
infinite reluctance, half an hour ago) it was upon her 
promiſe, that ſhe would not fit up to write or read. For 
ſo engaging was the converſation to me (and indeed my 
behaviour throughout the whole of it was confeſſedly 
agreeable to her) that I inſiſted, if ſhe did not directly 
rctire to reſt, that ſhe ſhould add another happy hour to 
the former. 

To have fat up writing or reading half the night, 
as ſhe ſometimes does, would have fruſtrated my view, 
as thou wilt obſerve, when m little plot unravels, 

* * 
. * 

WraT— What—What now !—bounding villain ! 
wouldſt thou choak me 

I was ſpeaking to my heart, Jack —It was then at 
my throat, —And what is all this for ?—Theſe ſhy wo- 
men, how, when a man thinks himſelf near the mark, 
do they tempeſt him 


* * * * 
Is all ready, Dorcas? Has my Beloved kept her word 
with me? Whether are theſe billowy heavings owing 
| M 2 more 


- 


ku 
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more to Love or to Fear? I cannot tell for the ſoul of 
me, of which I have moſt. If I can but take her be- 
fore her apprehenſion, before her eloquence, is awake— 
Limbs, why thus convulſed !—Knees, till now fo 
firmly knit, why thus relaxed? Why beat ye thus to. 
gether ? Will not theſe trembling fingers, which twice 
have refuſed to direct the pen, fail me in the arduous 


moment ? 
Once again, Why and for Mot all theſe convulſions? 


This project is not to end in Matrimony, ſurely ? 

But the conſequences mult be greater than I had 
thought of till this moment--My Beloved's deſtiny or my 
own may depend upon the iſſue of the two next hours 

I will recede, I think 


* „ 


Sorr, O virgin faint, and ſafe as ſoft, be thy ſlum- 
bers! 

I will now once more turn to my friend Belford's 
Letter. Thou ſhalt have fair play, my Charmer, 1 
will re-peruſe what thy advocate has to fay for thee. 
Weak arguments will do, in'the frame Iam in!— 

But, what, what's the matter !—What a . 
But the uproar abates ! What a double coward am I? — 
Or is it that I am taken in a cowardly minute ? for 
Heroes have their fits of fear; Cowards their brave mo- 
ments; and Virtuous Women, all but my Clariſſa, 
their moment critical— 

But thus coolly enjoying thy reflections in a hurri- 
cane — Again the confuſion is renewed !— 

What! Where! — How came it |— 

Is my Beloved fafe !— 

O wake not too roughly my Beloved !— 


LETTER XXVL 


Mr. LovELagrt, To Jonn BELFrorD, Eg; 


Thur „ Morning, Five o'clock (June 8.) 
OW is my — ſecured; for I never ſhall 


dre any other woman —0 ſhe is all a 
e 
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She muſt be ever new to me! Imagination cannot form; 
much leſs can the Penſil paint; nor can the Soul of 
painting, Poetry, deſcribe an angel ſo exquiſitely, ſo 
elegantly lovely !—But I will not by anticipation pacify 
thy impatience. Altho* the ſubject is too hallowed for 
fane contemplation, yet ſhalt thou have the whole 
fore thee as it paſſed : And this not from a ſpirit wan- 
toning in deſcription upon ſo rich a ſubject ; but with a 
deſign to put a bound to thy roving thoughts. It will 
be iniquity greater than à Lovelace ever was guilty of, 
to carry them farther than I ſhall acknowlege. | 

Thus then, connecting my laſt with the preſent, I 
lead to it. 

Didſt thou not, by the concluſion of my former, per- 
ceive the conſternation I was in, juſt as I was about to 
re-peruſe thy Letter, in order to prevail upon myſelf to 
recede from my purpoſe of awaking in terrors my ſlum- 
bering Charmer ? And what doſt think was the matter ? 

PI tell thee— 

At a little after Two, when the whole houſe was ſtill, 
or ſeem'd to be ſo, and, as it proved, my Clariſſa in bed, 
and faſt aſleep; I alſoin a manner undreſſed (as indeed I 
was for an hour before) and in my gownand ſlippers, tho” 
to oblige thee, writing on I was alarmed by a tramp- 
ling noiſe over head, and a confuſed buz of mix'd voices, 
ſome louder than others, like ſcolding, and little ſhort 
of ſcreaming. While I was wondering what could be 
the matter, down ſtairs ran Dorcas, and at my door, in an 
accent rather frightedly and hoarſly inward, than ſhrilly 
clamorous, ſhe cried out Fire! Fire! And this the more 
alarmed me, as ſhe ſeemed to endeavour to cry out 
louder, but could not. | 

My pen (its laſt ſcrawl a benediction on my Beloved) 
dropt from my fingers; and up ſtarted I; and making 
but three ſteps to the door, opening it, I cried out, 
Where! Where! almoſt as much terrified as the wench: 
While ſhe, more than half-undreſt, her petticoats in her 
hand, unable to ſpeak diſtinctly, pointed up ſtairs. 

I was there in a moment, and tound all owing to the 

| M 3 Care- 
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careleſſneſs of Mrs. Sinclair's cook-maid, who, having 
fat up to read the ſimple Hiſtory of Doraſtus and Faunig 
when ſhe ſhould have been in bed, had ſet fire to an old 
ir of callicoe window-curtains. "IL 
She had had the preſence of mind, in her fright, to 
tear down the half burnt vallens, as well as curtains, and 
had got them, tho' blazing, into the chimney, by the 
time I came up; ſo that I had the ſatisfaction to find the 
danger happily over. 2084 IDE 3s 
Mean time Dorcas, after ſhe had directed me up ſtairs, 
not knowing the worſt was over, and expecting every 
minute the houſe would be in a blaze, out of tender re- 
gard for her Lady | I ſhall for ever love the wench for 
it] ran to her door, and rapping loudly at it, in a re- 
covered voice, cried out, with a ſhrillneſs equal to her 
Love, Fire! Fire be houſe is on fire —Riſe, Madam! 
* inflant riſe—if you would not be burnt in your 
No ſooner had ſhe made this dreadful outcry, But I 
heard her Lady's door, with haſty violence, unbar, un- 
bolt, unlock, and open, and my Charmer's voice ſound- 
ing like that of one going into a fit. 
Thou mayeſt believe that I was greatly affected. 1 
trembled with concern for her, and haſtened down faſter 
than the alarm of fire had made me run up, in order to 
fatisfy her, that all the danger was over. 
When 1 had flown down to her chamber-door, there 
I beheld the moſt charming creature in the world, ſup- 
porting herſelf on the arm of the gaſping Dorcas, ſighing, 
trembling, and ready to faint, with nothing on but an 
under-petticoat, her lovely boſom half-open, and her 
feet juſt ſlipt into her ſhoes, ' As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, 
ſhe panted, and ſtruggled to ſpeak ; but could only ſay, 
Oh, Mr. Lovelace! and down was ready to fink. 
I claſped her in my arms with an ardor ſhe never felt 
before: My deareſt Life! fear nothing: I have been up 
The danger is over—The fire is got under—And 
how fooliſh devil! [to Dorcas] could you thus, by your 
hideous yell, alarm and frighten my angel! I 
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Oh Jack ! how her ſweet boſom, as 1 claſped her to 
mine, heaved and panted ! I could even diſtinguiſh her 
dear heart flutter, flutter, flutter againſt mine; and for 
a few minutes, I feared ſhe would go into fits, — 

Leſt the halt-lifeleſs Charmer ſhould catch cold in this 
undreſs, I lifted her to her bed, and fat down by her 
upon the ſide of it, endeavouring with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, as well of action as expreſſion, to diſſipate her 
terrors. 

But what did I get by this my generous care of her, 
and by my ſucceſsful endeavour to bring her to herſelf? 
Nothing (ungrateful as ſhe was!) but the moſt paſ- 
ſionate exclamations : For we had both already forgot- 
ten the occaſion, dreadful as it was, which had thrown 
her into my arms: I, from the joy of incircling the al- 
moſt diſrobed body of the lovelieſt* of her Sex; ſhe, 
from the greater terrors that aroſe from finding herſelf 
in my arms, and both ſeated on the bed, from which 
ſhe had been ſo lately frighted. 

And now, Belford, reflect upon the diſtance at which 
the watchful Charmer had hitherto kept me. Reflect 
upon my Love, and upon my Sufferings for her : Re- 
flect upon her Vigilance, and how long I had lain in 
wait to elude it; the awe I had ſtood in, becauſe of her 
frozen virtue and over-niceneſs ; and that I never before 
was ſo happy with her; and then think how ungover- 
nable muſt be my tranſports in thoſe happy moments. 
And yet, in my own account, I was both decent and 
generous. 

But, far from being affected, as I wiſhed, by an ad- 
dreſs ſo fervent (although from a man for whom ſhe 
had fo lately owned a regard, and with whom, but an 
hour or two before, ſhe had parted with ſo much ſatiſ- 
faction) I never ſaw a bitterer, or more moving grief, 
_ ſhe came fully to herſelf. 1 pe 

She a ed to heaven againſt my treachery, as ſhe 
called a_— I, by the = — vows, pleaded 
my own equal fright, and the reality of the danger that 
had alarmed us both, | 

| M 4 She 
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hep Pr me, in the moſt ſolemn and affecting 
mafmet, by turns threatening and ſoothing, to quit her 
apartment, and permit ber to hide herſelf —— light, 
and from every human eye. 1 
I befought her pardon z odds not wok offend- 
ing; and repeatedly vowed, that the next morning's 
Sun ſhould witneſs our eſpouſals : Buttaking, I ſuppoſe, 
all my proteſtations of this"kind as an indication that I 
intended to proceed to the laſt extremity, ſhe would 
hear nothing that 1 ſaid; but, redoubling her ſtruggles 
to get from me, in broken accents, and exclamations 
the moſt vehement, ſue proteſted, that ſhe would not 
ſurvive What ſhe called à tfeatment ſo diſgraceful and 
villainous 3 and, looking all wildly round her, as if for 
ſome inſtrunient of miſchief,” ſhe eſpied a pair of ſharp- 
ſciſſars on a chair by the bed-fide, and endea- 
. vouredto catch RPE _ 7458 gy . 
ons «Orgy peration, Abend bis 90 ba pat 
eeing her eh to pati ed; 
that ſue would hear me ſpeak but one word ; declaring 
that I intended no'diſhonour to her: And having ſeized 
the ſciſſars, FI threw them into the chimney j and ſhe 
ſtill inſiſting vehemently ir my diſtance, da eue 


Her to takte the chair. 
But, O the ſweet diſcompoſure Aer bared ſhoul. 


gets and arms, ſo inimitably fair and lovely: Her ſpread 
hands eroffed over her charming neck 3 yet not half 
W loſſy beauties: The ſcanty coat; as ſhe 
roſe from me, giving the whole of her admirable ſhape, 
and ſine- turn 3 bes Her eyes running over, yet ſeem- 
ing to threaten future vengeance : And at laſt her lips 
uttering what every indignant look and glowing feature 
Portended;; exclaiming as if I had done the worſt I 
could go,” and vowing never to forgive me wilt thou 
wonder if I reſumed the incenſed, . 
Maitzen f ein 51 

ber once inqxe — my boſom But, 
5 8 rho of her frame; her force was 
. and theme hoy much in aſt he was in 


FE | a ; 
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her reſentment ; for it was: with the utmoſt difficulty © 
that I was able to hold her: Nor could I prevent her 
ſliding through my arms, to fall upon her knees: Which 
ſhe did at my "= And there, in the anguiſh of her 
ſoul, her ſtreaming eyes lifted up to my face with ſup» 
[awe - ſoftneſs, . hands folded, diſhevelled hair; 
r night; head · dreſe having fallen of in her ſiroggilng, 
her charming treſſcs fell doun in naturally ſhining ring- 
lets, as if officious to conceal the dazling beauties of her 
neck and ſhoulders; her lovely boſom too heaving with 
ſighs, ————— awand her quivering lips, 
in pleading for her In this manner, but when her grief 
gave way to her ſpeech, in words pronounced with that 
emphatical propriety, which diſtinguiſhes this admirable 
creature in her elocution from all the women I ever heard 
ſpeak, did ſne implore my compaſſion, and my honour. 
Conſider me, dear Lovelace, [dear was her charm- 
ing word j ? on my knees 1 beg you to conſider me, as 
a poor creature Who has no pr but Lou; who 
—— that Honour! By 
your Humanity! By all you have vowed! I conjure 
« you not to make me wbhor mpſelf}—Not TIS 
amn on | 
I mentioned the morrow as the happieſt dayof my life. 
Tell me not of to- morrow. If indeed you mean me 
bonobradly, Now, This very inſtant NOW ! you muſt 
22 and begone! Lou can never in a 3 
the evils you may NOW make me ſuffer. 
| Wicked: wretch !|—Infolent villain Ves, ſhe called | 
me: inſolent villain, altho* ſo much in my power! And 
for what only for kiſſing (with paſſion: indeed) her 
inimitable neck, is lips, her cheeks, her forehead, and 
her ffreaming eyes, as this aſſem of beauties offered 
itſelf at once to my raviſhed 1 ſhe e 
kneeling at my feet; as 1 ſat. A D 2 
If I an a villain, re 
but trengbling hand hope I did not hurt the tendereſt 
cd oyſter eaudes—lI aw 4 vlan Ma 


1 


dam Aim fur * "et 27 en IT * * — bo * c 0 
mii "She 


* 


— 
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* She tore my ruffle, ſhrunk from my happy hand, with 
228 as with noche rm I woul 
have incircled her waiſt. 
Indeed you are — The worſt of villains i—Help ! 
err ns amol for e poor 
I then a villain, Madam ?—Mww I then a villain, 
ay you and Cy aun, offer- 
ing to raiſe her to my bounding heart. 
O'n0l—And yet you are —, nd again I was her dee 
Lovelace Her hands again-claſped over her 
boſom:—Kill me! Kill me T am : otious 
in your eyes, why — and'I will thank 
—— long, much too lon — Ewe ral 
rden to me Or, wildly look 
give me but the means, and 1 will inſtantly — 
En at he means ad will e, Life!? 
Then, with ſtill folded: hands, and freſh 
eyes, I ns her bleſſed Lovelace ; and ſhe would 
me with her lateſt breath, if I would it her to make 
* —— or free her from further i wes. 
uſpended for a moment: By my thought 
I upon full „ an angel and no woman! 
Still, however, cloſe g her _ my boſom,” as [ 
had raiſed her from — again ſlid through 
my arms,. and dropt — Mr. Love- 
© lace - Good God ] that I ſhould live to _ 
— — — feet a 
creature, imploring your pity, who, for your ſ. 
« abaidoned of al the wer ! Letnot my — — 
thus e cet e e who 
have been the cau/e of it: But ſpare me, I beſcech 
you ſpare me For how have I deſerved this treat- 
* ment from you ? For va. ſake, if not for my 
der, — yr would 2 Bet A Almighty, 12 
4 have mercy upon mel. 
What heart but — — d- 
I would again have raiſed the dear ſu t from her 


v bar he would nx be , Hen de 
UNC, 
WV; 


: 
, 
$ 
e 
- 
1 
- 
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mind, ſhe fad, had yicldod to ber prayer, and bid her 


„ to be innocent. is 
angel! Rite, and be Aae, 

—— wiſh to bel Only unce me- 
for what * paſſed, and tell me 
ee eee 
] have been bleſſed wich for ſome days paſt, and I will 
ſubmit to my beloved whole power never 
vas at ſo great an height with me, ey _ —.— 
wy Sane 7 

Cod Almighty, aid ſhe; hear your prayers in-your 
moſt arduous moments, as you have heard mine! And 
now leave me, this moment lave me, to my ovn re- 
collection: In bat you will leave me to miſery enough, 
and 3 you rh, — . 


Impute not every-thing, my beſt ba, on. 
for defign it was not-— f 

O Mr. Lovelace! | | 
pon my Soul, Madam, de e 2 
wery Foo — bouß, my deareſt Life, 
K OOO as you „ be 


the morning 
O Mr. — 6 | 
Let my paſſion for you, Madam, and ted 


meeting of you ou at your chamber door, in an attitude ſo 


n 
Leave me, e this moment -I beſeech you, 


lere me; looking why andi in oonfuſion about her, 
and upon herſelf. 
Excuſe me, deareſt creature, forthoſe liberties which, 


innocent as the were, our too de may make 
an licacy may 


No more! No t- me, | beſexh you! 
Again N herſelf, and around her, in a ſweet 
donfulion.—GBegone! Begonel— 

Then „ the ſtruggled vehemently to with- 
draw her , which all the while I held between mine. 
—Her ruggles!—O what ditional chars —_ 


you will continue to | 
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reflect, did her ſtruggles give to every fearure, every 
limb, of a — renee 035) 
, my deareſt Life, till you pronounce my 
ran bur you forgive me 1—Sap but you f 
give met | 7 
e, begone! Leave me to myſelf, that I 
may think. what I can da, and what I engt to do, 
That, my deareſt. creature, is not enough. You muſt 
tell mo, — war chat You will ſee me to- 
morrow, as if nothing had happened, 


And then, elfen er again in my arms, hoping 


' the would: not forgive mo 
a Re do fo ive you Wretch that you ate! 
my Clan Andlis/it ſuch a'reluCtant pardon, 
an ar oye Fx that I am to be put 
== — vou are is {claſping her cloſe to 
140. Lb forgive yout pred Wwe” FRI 
Heartily ? en wr 
2 11 W a ond A doe vr, net 


| Freely! | 


What, never, m ri this W 


— „ ſaid ſhe, let what has paſſed be remember 

I infiſted upon one kiſs to ſeal my And re- 
tired like a fool, a woman's fool, as I was- -I ſneak - 
ingly retired !—Couldſt chou have believed it? | 


D and that all 
Thad gained was 2 


_— upon the ridicule I ſhould meet with below 4 
- . 


But I had no Toner entered my own apartment, than, 


— — 4 A ma, 


PR > = x 2.00 
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weakneſs ſo much 'out of my uſual character: Ire 

and haſtened back, in hope, that through the diſtreſs of 

mind which I let her in, the had not ſo ſoon faſtened 

her door; and I' was fully reſolved to 23 all — 
nerd gyro — 

25 — 

doubt; and if fits and d en can but 

at laſt, and then I ſhall make her amends. 

But I was juſtly puniſhed or wn: 
And hearing her ſigh and ſob, 9 — burſt, 
My beloved creature, ſaid I, rappin gently lber ſob- 
bings chen ceaſing] I want but to words to 
you, which muſt be the moſt —— 
from me. Let due ſee you but for one moment. 

I thought 1 Read her coming to open the door, and 
my heart leapt in chat hope; but it was only to draw 
another bolt, to make it {till the faſter ; and ſhie either 
could: not or wou not anſwer me; but retired to the 
further end of her apartment, to her cloſet 51 


And more like a fool than before, I ſneakedawiy.. 
This was my Mine, my Ploci=And dis daß, 1 
made of it 712 . n 2207 £2rw- mayors 


Lhovehirmote than evi#l=And ler. Never 
ſaw I poliſhed ivory ſo beautiful as her arms and ſhoul- 
ders 3 never touched I velvet ſo ſoft as her ſkin# Her 
virgin boſom—O-Belford, ſhe is all perfection Then 
ſuch an elegance !—In her ſtruggling loſing her ſhoe 
(but juſt ſupt on, as I told thee) her pretty foot 
equally white and delicate as the hand of any other wo- 
man, or even as her own hand! 

But ſeeſt thou not, that have n of ier a 
grace that every- body hitherto had denied me ? And 
that is, for a capacity of being moved by prayers, 
tears——Where, where, on this occaſion, was the 
where the Flint, by which my heart was ſaid to be fur. 
rounded ? ' _ 

This, indeed; is the firſt inſtance in the like caſe, that 
ever I was t . 
before encountred a refiftance 

in ſo 1 


d much in earneſt : ws 


— - 
— 


| 
| 
| 
0 


But why? Becauſe I never 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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n H he On now erin me — Gon !— She yg, 


HTEFR #43 


She would eo fany, bo have Go 0 
— — 2 7, wh not; beſt r 


— « 
Inſon, and her Lngle ewe mill be able to un 
up ſor me, be my neut offence, what it will. 
As to thy apprehenſiats of her anyrach- 
neſs. uon herſelf whatever ſhe miglu have done in her 
il ſhe could have ſeiged upon her ſciſſars, or 
„ny other wes Idate ſay, there is no fear 
of that: rom her mind. A man has trouble 
enough with theſe truly pious, and virtuous girls 
e frm, ars ſuth] : he had need to have 
a ſome me the. rectitude of 


Me 36 


ery nor Let 
that's a ſlow worker, you =" Fac, AR 
anne 5 


* T2630) * $1 | ; V 
1 E T T: E N. Nun. N 


die with me, I doubt. A little filly Soul, what trou- 
| &s dors ſhe make, 0 herſelf by her over-niceneſs |— 
Ihave. dane to her, would have been looked upon 


CADE ans 4 e . off 902 


41 i be, 
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Nine in Ten of the Sex accordingly. The more 
— eee e 


"Why. now, Jack, were.it not better, n her ou 
notions, that ſhe ſeemed not /o /en/ible as e will make 
herſelf to be, if ſhe is very angry ? 

E I believe + 
[ am.. From her over-niceneſs - ariſes my fear, more 
than from any extraordinary reaſon for reſentment. 
NR nn, E 
come 

The dear creature uns it frightened, and io fatigned,.. 
eee 

ſhe has had more reſt than I have had. Soft 
wat J hope, have been her ſlumbers, that ſhe 
may meet me in tolerable temper. All fweetly bluſh- 
ng and confounded—I fee, how te will ook !—Buz 


heighten. their graces 2. 
They practiſe for them therefore: Bluſhes come as. 
readily when they call for them, as their Tears Aye, 
that's it! While we men, taking bluſhes for a 


rr as qual kee, 1 uppers 
cw „ — 
By my troth, Jack, Lain half as much aſhamed to 


ſee the women below, as my Fair- one can be to ſee 
me. I have er that I may not 


EE rs one make of the Sex! 
To what a; height of — What call I' ſhall it ?——muſt | 
thoſe of it be arrived, who loved a man with ſa 
much diſtinction, as both and Sally muy m_ 


— * Smack or ww: ob nero 
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for, and promote a Competitorſbip in his Love, and 
male their ſupreme delight conſiſt Un reducing others 
to their level For thou canſt not imagine, how even 
Sally Martin rejoiced laſt night in the N that the 
1 Wo 8 hour 1 213 1 1 


wry hens Tn Fel Ton Valel, 


1 ETETTY 3 in 40 life 2 ſo 

much impatience, as to ſee my Charmer. nee 

ſtirring, it ſeems, theſe ewo hours. 77 
Dorcas juſt bout (phe 1 her docs, woke her 

| mera commands. $77 iin 

Sbe had: none for 3 anſwer. 07 ie 

She deſited to know, If ſhe would not deten? 


A ſullen. and 7 received Dorcas. 


Lee ,12Gm32, 2: 33 a1 en cn 
Jools ch 9 „ — IDGUOINOD has 1 
Aae een der erhellt ue door; bur 
had no anſwer. 100 ne 


Permit me, deareſt creature, to enquire after your 
health. A u Mg, —— an — 
patient to know how yow do? | 
r of rg but a « deep gh even to 

ili Mein ant 
Let me beg A ent Madam, to me up 
another of ſtairs— You'll rejoice to lee what a 
2 e cape we have all had. 

indeed, Jack l — For the fire had 

ſcorched theawindow-board, findged the hangings, and 
burnt through the ſlit· deal lining of the window-jambs. 
No anſwer, Madam | — Am I not of one 
word s it thus you keep your promiſe with me?— 
Shall I not have the favour of your company for tuo 
minutes. ¶ Only for two — in the oom ? 

Hem - And a deep figh were all the anſwer. 
Anſwer me but how you do! Anſwer me but that 
Fou eee eee ee 
dition of my obedience? | 
— in @ faintiſh, but angry mois, Begoe from : 


* Ko 
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my door Wretch, inhuman, barbarous, and all that 
is baſe and treacherous/!-—begone from my door Nox 
teaze — poor creature, intitled ot aher po 
outrag vol. 

4 18 Madam, how you keep your — with I 
Fe ſudden. impulle, 26 effects of an unthought-of 
accident, cannot be forgiven— 

O the dreadful weight of a Father's curſe, thus in the 

e of it 7 id MJ 33 

then her voice dying away in murmurs inarti- 
ge ns, 1 Joke through the key-hole, and ſiw her — 
knees, her face, tho not towards me, lifted up, as 
well as hands, and theſe folded, deprecating, | "Os 
that gloomy tyrant's curſe. , 

I could. not help being.moved. © 

My deareſt Life] admit me to your a Kate 
for two minutes, and confirm your promiſed pardon 
and may lightning blaſt nie on the ßer. if 1 offer 17 
thing but my penitence, at a ſhrine ſo facred ! I wilt 
afterwards, leaye you for che whole day; and till to- 
morrow morning ; and *then attend you with Writings, 
all ready to ſign, a Licence obtained, or, if it cannot, 
2 Miniſter without one. This once believe me! When 
you ſee the reality of the danger that gave occaſion for 
this your unhappy reſentment, you will think leſs hard] 
of me. And let me beſeech you to perform a — 
on which I made à reliance not altogether ungenerous. 

I cannot ſee you! Would to: heaven J neyer bad If 
I write, that's all I-cancdo. ::; 7 32613 Tar 
Let your writing: then, my - deareſt Life, — 
ler. promiſe: And I will | withdraw in W 

it. or Spa Pio; + | a 

3: U6J) Tibet 11s Pah Eleven s "x 28 

Sus rung * bell lob Dorcas 3 and, with-her door 
in her hand; only — gave ber 2 og: 1 
me. g bile. 27 I 8 

H did the —— look, Davies b dn e 

Sde was dreſſed. She turned her face quite from 
me ; and RS would break. 

Vo. IV, N Sweet 
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Sweet creature J kiſſed the ow wiſer, und drew 
ifrom'the paper with my breath: © oc bees | 
70 Theſe" are the contents. No nen rewe Sir! Na 
Mr. Lovelace 


Cnet ſer you: Nor will 1. if T can help it. Words 
cannot expreſs the anguiſh of my foul on your baſe- 


neſs and ingratitude. 
Tf the cifcumſtances of ching are ſich; chat I can 


have no way far Reconciliation with thoſe who would 
| have. been my natural protectors from ſuch outragrs, 
t through 5 U The N inducement T can have to 
A moment longer in. your ne oe J pen and ink 
mult be, at preſent, the 'only means o communication 


ViedtaComnt and dreflble of & ls! toe how 


hay ene rep the ſhocki OE 
But no mere—Only for your own ſake, 
Wn to 170 fee . 


| the W injured and in bat” 


; \ CLARISSA AKLOWE, 


*. S0 chod eſt, eee 
But this plot of "Tomlinſon and her Uncle! To what 2 
pry pak, , nevertheleſs, haue I brought myſelf !-—Had 
Ceſar ſuch a fool, he had never paſſtd the Ru- 
bieon. But after he bad paſſed it, had he retreated 
re infer; "intimidated by a Senatorial Edict, what a 
; Ren figure would he have made in hiſtory A might 
have known, that to attempt a tobbery; and put a per- 
fon in bodily feat; is as s puniſhable as if the 8 
Deen actually committed. III 
But not 10 fee ber fer o with i= Dear 3 out 
how ſhe anticipates me ini every- thing! The Counſel- 
tor will have- finiſhed the Writings to-day or to- mor- 
row, at'furtheſt: The Licence with the Parſon, or the 
Parſon without the Licence, muſt be alſo procured 
within the next four and Pritchard is as 
| good av ready with his Indentures Tripartice : Tomlin- 


OO” Pg 
de v1 .1 Vnck 
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Uncle Tur nat 10. ſee; ber far a week . Dear ſweet 


D 


much 4% oy Chaer, f do 8 complete ty 
triumph! 324163 JW 0 | 


But what vexes me of il things, i ray that ſuch — 
cellent creature ſhould break her word. Fie, fie; upon 
her But nobody is abſolutely perſect! Tis human to 
err, but not to ae EW hope my rang cannot 
de innu mann - dener od J 
of 2641104. nel rare! l 

L E T T E R Bin! 1 
AS: LovzLaey, To Jorn\BzironrD, ©/q; 
i Arms,” Pallmall, Thur [day Two o'clock. 
bein lets paſſed 3 us before I went out, 
kJ Oy the Internneibſoip of Datcas : For which rea- 
e are ſuperſeribed hy her married name 8 
would „ leſt L 
be near it, I ſuppoſe: So Dorcas was forced ito: pur 
them under the door (after;copyitig:them for thee) ; 
and thence to take the anſwers, ::Read 2 


wilt, at this place. , Inis; r op 
„ Hu hs Mrs, . 250 l 
a 1 WY too 
rope blo, wh who 17 555 us 
Nees? 
2 cal 10 > BETS? — | 
ou, jm ee of as, well as me,—Hitherto th 


know nothing of what has paſſed. "And what in 
bas paſſed, to — this'reſentment ? I am fare, 
you: will not, by: breach of your! word df 
give me 1 thasd had I n. 
you, I could have fared no worſe. 0 
: Moſt ſincrroly do I IRE offerice given co your 
delicacy=-But muſt I, 
be branded by ſuch 
and moſt deteH,j˖] 
the Pen of ſuch a 
"no 1 
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I 50s ep up another pair of ſtairs, you will be 

"convinced, that, haywever Jereftable: I may de to — 

1 am 0 Peter in this affair. 1 9G mute 

Imuſt inſiſt upon ſceing you, in order to take your 

1 upon ſome of the 8 talked a yelter- 
in the &vening. 

All chat N ary is 200 mand; 1 chin 
. Fe wien to Flend it on 0 
Dunn Kono Irre N tos 0 

your preſence in the en a 0 
by 5 an hou, and I will then 1 you for the 


y. +... bi ATI A 


* 
- 


HAR 199.1 eee La... 
ene deer Zr ati and truly * 
% at Iod nat Hatt; 3 OVELACE: 


«893. £ APY WW © 70 Mr: LOVBLACEz: «Lat vd 6; 
i not ſes pn 1 Shot fee peu. I have no 
{ ft 


i — 4 r h pen 
„ I O 04 Air 1 n 

— more I reflect upon your vileneſa, your ins 

INE 1 the. more 42M e er · 


W is. or . 


dus to as + 15 7 jel, 235 0 
5 0 Lei Urge me no lore then. Ones tnote, 
Fa not ſeg you. Nor care I, now you have mate 


me vile to 7 5 What other people think of me. 


* 2 oe e 02 , be eg 
Gain, Madam, Tremind — And 
A beg leave to lays 1. nlilh-apory tho) norman 
of it. ow on 151 ver bligs 900 
Remember, deareft creature, — of a 
blameable perſon cannot warrant a fault in one more 
perfect Oder-nitmſ may be Under: nicentſ 1 
£21 ir EEE? 
17 Wight reſentment. — NTA aut to 1 1 2417 
— | own 


ſe 
n 
as 
bj 
Y 
0 


„ AS AE. 


| think us married ; and I cannot tale to you upon ſuch 
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I own that the violence of m 
have carried me beyond fit bounds But that your com- 
mands and 5 — 5 had power over me at ſucb 


2 moment, 1 humbly n eme a0 


conſideration- Notein 


not your pardon before Captain Tomlinſon comes to 
wn, what ſhall Lay to Kn? an bo ſbeg rau c no 
I beg once more your preſence in the Dining-room: 
mf Soul. Madam, In fen W. 16 291965097 1 
-I want to conſult you about the Licence, and other 
particulars of great importance. The people belom 


ſubjects with the door between us. en 50C0 yr 10 

For Heaven's ſake, favour ine with your preſence 
of a few minutes: And I vill leave you for the day- 
If Lam to be forgiven, actording to your promiſe, 


the earlieſt forgiveneſs: muſt decke lat paifuleo par. 
ſelf, as well as to 7 DY 9. re TH Amani! 


2 Tour trah comtrits aud ddl, 
\9 S e 10 ni o b n en 1 


8 2 Mr. LovaLaAcer.. 1 


"yOu... 2 3 1 wit av" 

= _— ade ae Len k bould 
you, at THIS s'* '; 15 0) 5M 15 
reſent, it is my Gincere, wiſh, that 1 "way meyer 


= ee your face. "PN 
All that can afferd you, the leaſt ſhadow; of favour 
from me ariſes from the nn 
my ane riends, not my Ju 3 
„Lam carcles at preſent of conſequences. Thate m 
ſelf: And who is 1 I have reaſon to value a 2 * 


man who could form a plot to diſgrace his own hopes, 


as well as a por friendleſs creature (made friendleſs by 


5 4 ) 17 Wy not to be dai of with patience, 


hays ” 2 5 ke 4 


* 
is» \ We FO t 4 * 4 ” , "a $ 4 W # 
Og way * 60 * M een LIES I VI FLW 449 


84 | | | N 3 


y paſſion for you might 


You enjoin me not — firs — If T have 


= s Va 


wt) TY net Leſt $007 245 MY n. +43 7547 


ne apo wel To Lors *. uz 


| * 


Will e 
1 . I had not leone 
your leaſure V 35: 07 
=_ infiſh upon it, that however faulty my paſſion 
on ſo unexpected an incident, made ma appear to a 
ö r 
entreaties at ſuch a moment ¶ As it gave you an inſtance 
af your power over me, which few men could have 

fhewn] duly conſidered, to intitle me to the 
8 
1 my obedien ee. abe Her. 
e e 1 L will — 


ts are ready to fign, or will be by 
For Heaven's Aale, Madam, Xs 8% carry. your re- 
ſentment into & diſpleaſure fo” Wee, übe to t 
offence. For that would be to expoſe us both to 
people below 3 and; what is of infinite” more conſe 
uence to us, to Captain Tomlinſon. * Let us be able, 
beſeech'yon, Madam, to allure him, on his next viſit, 
5 live” n hupe z be permitted e dine with 
$1 have no to 
e And chen, I pre · 
ume to f od Was authorizes me to 
uſe the ok * PEE 1 u your 
conleat for to: motrom 5 * A Od | 


© 
- } 
: 1214 } 1 


22 be 
* 


10 BEE A 1 ws . ATC > fu #4 
— vr d en. 
* 


Wii bare di itt pro poſe to as how to enjoy 
the ſweet confuſion in which expected to find her, 


W \ adn myſt, ſhe ſhall ſee 
me 


** 


aid Jam te gel the Licence; I took 
1 bs unto; — thy laſt popt officioully 


deſcenſion. Yet ſuch a 
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me on my return. It were better for ber/2lf, as well 
as for — — — ado about no- 
one nd Com . — den t it ſink into 
che provocation 


; Ha 1 

4 — ſche keyhole at . b. her dvr 
and ſaw! her on her-knecs, at her bed's d ed be 
and —ů—— ral 
ture be ndore ber {} and: in an agony ſſe 10 | 
0 be, ſybding, as I heard at that diſtance, as if her 
heart would Break. —, By my Sbul, Jack, I. am a pic · 
ful fellow. 3 Exe 
cellence !—Happy with her for ſo many days toge- 
ther Now ſo And — . — 
Purity deſulf. And Cate el ſnould I thus tor- 
ment. ut 8 ACT e — Py 
huthour U am inn. IA 71 + 

vam Snttr vi e. 8 1 OY . 4 Im 17 

Warri here for Mowbray and Mallory, by whoſe 
papers out of my 


— 


firſt eo my hand- I gave 


peruſal; e ebend e ſubject wich me, with 


which I had reſolved not to truſt myſeli .. 
remember, chat che dear creature, in her torn an- 


ſwer to ry propoſals, (NING is not 
Ma She 2 Aug is out, 


chan any mortal breathing. Condeſcenſon indeed im- 
Plies dignity : And er was there in ber con- 


„ 
N 4 con- 


S 
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condeſcenſionʒ for there was no pride, no inſult, no 
9 parent ſuperiority, indicated by it. This, Miſs 
EE wotif 3 - phe. 


rater (a). 4. = IN Abi W. 
_ . how ſheimight behare, — 


her own for ever. She knows ſhe cannot ffy me. She 


knows ſhe muſt ſee me ſooner or later; the ſooner the 


more gracious.—I would allow her to reſent {Not be- 


cauſe” the liberties I too with her require reſentment, 
Pere ſut not u Cr aw IsSA ; but as it becomes her 


icular nicerieſs to reſent}: But would ſnhe ſhew more 


ve thin Adbbrrence'of me in her reſentment; would 
ſhe /reldy if it were but to ſcem, to believe the fire no 
device, and all that followed merely accidental 3 and 


deſoend; upon it, to tender expoſtulation, and upbraid- 
ing for the advantage I would have taken of her ſur- 


puny would ſhe, at laſt, f be ſatisfied (as toell ſhe 
md 


confidence in 


place ſome. .- 


an end td all her trials, and aun vows at the 
Altar. Nb yak Of 10 190 ie van 0 
Fetz to have taken ſuch bald: ſteps, as wick Tem- 
Hnſon und her Uncle Do have made ſuch aiprogreſs— 
O Belford, Belſord, hom have i myſel as wel 
as her This curſed averſion: to Wedlock hom has it 


entangled me — W hat contratlictions has it made me | 


ff. viol}ats; | Dit ve1d wor : <} 91901 ITE 4 | 
\'How'pleafing; t6-myſelf,>:toi. look: back;; upon the 
happy days gabe her; thought mine doubt 
have been moro unmixedlly ſu, could I have determi 
10 lay. uſide my contrivaners, anti to be as hncere/all tho 
time, as ſhe-dUſeryed that L ſhould be! 
If Ind chis humour hald but till to- morrom morn- 
ing And e has D laſted: two full hours, and J ſeem, 
thinks, tocchave pleaſure in encouraging it] J will 
make thee aldfit, 1 think, or: get thee to camera me; 
and then. wilt ooconfult: thee upon Meh ; Vin gib as 


de den Vll. 5. aa & tout K oe 


0 7 


that it was attended with $o-further:canſeqgence 3 
generous my honour 
Eur loves 0 ö truftedy Fact; think — 


— ti. — at hn 


© by as oc as G <a _c- 


N 
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But ſhe "i not truſt me. She will not confide in 
* .Daube, in this caſe, is Defiance. She 
me not well enough to forgiye me generoully. 
Sh ir 7 cath. 5 me | How N 1 her for 
0 Mortiſying to my pride! She hint, ſhe = 
— ſhe has ——.— ſhe is above me. Tag | 
7 1 till 3 6 "Be 5 27 1 0 7 
18 man! — a prou 
0 to cont wich My Soul is above. thee, man (e 5 
Miſs Howe thinks. _ above me too. Thou, cyen 
thou, my friend, my intimate friend and companion, 
15 the ſame op! ay: Then L ear her as much as 
„ — her. bas — {hall my pride hear theſe refle&ions? 
My. Wife (as I have ſo = Haid. becauſe it ſo often 
T to my 1 thidaghes). to be ſo much, 3; Superior |— 
yſelf to be conlidered but as. the /econd perſon in my 
in Capſt thou teach me- ro; bear CORES bp 
fie&ion. as this To tel 9 15 1 acquiſition in 
and that ſhe, oye HF th HL 
er FRA 18 2. mis e ſo— For 
1517 bers 3 a yor - not, every ac 
duty (as 22 im uh a condeſcenſign 
an; a triumph over me ? — And muſt 1 2 0 
to her. geadngſi, that ſhe does not deſpiſe” 5 
have her £0 rend to bear With my "fall IT 
wound me with an Eye of Pity A Daughter of the 
Hackgwea thus fo exec! the laſt, and, as I have here- 
Noſe, laid, not the meaneſt of the e Gra. 


Yet Ca ea For gol not now——do Int ex 
moment—lce her before, me all gyer charms, ad 75 
Bande, and purity, as in the ſtrüggles Of the palt 1 
rake? ? And in theſe ſtruggles, heart, voice, eyes, 

Rag era, ſo greatly, ſo eden n wich 


er the, bas ſuſtainedl fro cradle to the 
preſent hour? wee, 0 
" Bur what adrantages do. giye Me) i 
a: et have. I net. MPH OF her Wet Why then 


thy teazing impe ence nA 
la) See p. ora 8) See Val. 5. +4 Ho- 


1% TE Hs on vor vol. 


However, 1 forgive thee; Since ch ge. 
Love am Feapable of!) I had rather the world 
9 nue, dan mer r reer ſhould ful 
Fo the leaſt impeachinic Won 
The dear creature! El G e that the 
Vi © care mire Moy mine) 260 
1 Ne been gulleg Bron, ande ä 
6 tw Beauties * I muſt indeed bes Beben 
Thad not ſome” toleruble qualities. | Din 
pur as Miſs Howe ſays, the fufering- time of this 
— exctſtent creature ig her i Tlitdeno he 
done nothing but hre ” 
She called me mann, Belford, Ain theſe ſew A 
And what is the fom of the prefent ungument; but that 
had 1 vat been vill in her ſenſe af The word, the 
not been o much an angel ? mo ee 
188 „Jack! Thi endif he attempt © has made 
ad; has utter undone et "How can the deat 
| fay, ! have . 
* behaviour under ſpel a ſurprize, and her reſentmen 
have fo d greatly exalted her in 


Wh EATS os ſtrange bpb t 
| ba 9 5 thy being dere? Thar Foam not 2 
4 


ere be * that "Houſe, "how has my 

loved eſcaped it 
"Bat ne more In May "tain I will be what her be: 
haviour Will be on my teturn.— Tet already do I begin 
ons: Fa ſome little ſinkings, ſome irc Fetragra- 
For T have Juft "now 2"Hbbbr'apiſen, "whe- 
th, r. her own fake,” 1 ſhould 1 to 


ne. Miß, or with 23 


k 46 1 in N come at 025 Se ene 10 be, 
ve now given every-thing between my Betoved 
Wha me * Ko: ptr Lot te z and my pu: e 18 over: 


221 ab! Wi N 
. „ 


t me to a ſpeedier ſpeedter determination, is, 
ke 1 in Tha - aa whit fie weans by whe 
1 (a) Vol. n 5.13. 9 1 277. Cr: 


DJ 
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week's diſtance at which ſhe intends to hold me. It is, 
that ſne may have time to write to Miſ Howe, to put 
in motion that curſed Scheme of hers, and to wle mea- 
ſures upon it which ſhalb enable her to abandon and re- 
nounte me for ever. Now, Jack, if Þ obtain not ad. 
iin 90 ber preſenter on my return ; but! n refuſed with 
haughtineſs ; if her week be inſiſted upon ch proſpects 
before her) ; I ſhall be confirmed in eic e and 
it will be plain to me, that weak at beſt was that Love, 
which could give to punctilio, at a ume when the 
all· reconciling Ceremony, as 6 muſt think, waits her 
command i- Then will I recvllek all her perverſeneſſes; 
then will Fre-peruſe' Miſs Howe's Letters, and the tran- 
— from vthers of them; give way to my xverſion 

'Life of Shackles: And then ſhall "ſhe Be hiine in 
my 7 | 


. 
canſidered of every-thing' by che evening. That her 
threat of à cs diſtance was thrown ot in the heat 


of paſſion; and that the will allow; that I have as much 
cauſe to quarrel with ber for breach of her word, as ſhe 


he wth me for breack of the Pence: 
lp ey ra te fie 
ſnall repeat them very devou a ries trad eva! 
Nall poppet me towards ber y and by: | 
T joue cons, tho hay ri. 1 . 
0 dreſs my pur poſe up in gracious wor 5 1 
* A Toft ſteal. 2 55 ber ſoul, i 
nd eo le f. CTY 


LETTER XXIX. 
- Mr ns er, To Joux Bz1rokD, 20 
. a Cor urſe to kill with !—Ruined ! Undone! Out- 
Tricked!—Zorvinds, man, the Lady! is gone 
off . gone off | Eſcaped |— / 
Thou knoweſt not, nor canſt conceive, -the Hangs 
that wring my heart! What can 1 do 1—O Lord, d 
Lord, O Lord! 


92 
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And thou too, who haft endeavoured to weaken my 
hands, wilt but clap thy-dragon's wings at the. tidings ! 

Let I muſt write, or I hall go diſtracted. Little 
leſs have I been theſe two hours; diſpatching meſſen- 
gers to every BE 0 eyery/Inn 1 to every Waggon 
or Coach, whether ies or errepings" and. 0e dale 
houſe with a Bill up, for five miles round. 
Tha little hypocrite, ho knows not a ui in this 
ates [4 thought I was ſure of ber at any nme] ſuch an 
traitreſs 3 giving 7 hope too, in her 
ert biller, that her e 6 N of the family · reconci- 
liation would with- ho from os, 3-4 ſuch a ＋ ag 
this—Curſe.upon her contrivances! — I tho that 
it was.qwing to her baſhfulneſs, to her n that, 
after a few innocent freedoms, ſbe could not look me 
in the face; when, all the while, ſhe was tly 


impuden 
bree e eee eee ſhe be Cg alone 
contriving to rob r e I had. ever 

— Purchaſed 1 a painful ſerxitude of many 
months; — through the Wild- beaſts of her * 
mily for her, and combating 2 a Wild-mill Virtue, 
which hath coſt me milliqns of only to at- 
tempt Eu- which now, with its damn'd Air-fans, has 

| e this 
arrived within, view of the, conſummation 


! 

0 7 85 rer 1 Ave 8 es Ib 
have I deſerved this of thee Never before the friend 
of frozen Virtae ! — Powerleſs dæmon, for powerleſs 
thou muſt” be; if thou meanedf not to fruſtrate my 
hopes; who ſhall henceforth kneel at thy altars May 
every enterpriſing heart abhor, def 1 execrate, re- 
nounce thee; as F do. Hut, O Bdlford,:Belford, what 


8. 


- 
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ot Of this I am ſure, or I had not brought ber bither \ 
there is not a creature belonging to this houſe, that 
could be corrupted either by Virtue or Remorſe The 
boy pn every infernal Nymph of chis worſe than 

ernal habitation, could have known, would have been 
to reduce this proud Beauty to her on level.— And 
as to my villain, who alſo had of her, he is ſuch 
a ſeaſoned varlet, that he delights in miſchief for the 
fake of it: No bribe could ſeduce him to betray his 
truſt, were there but wickedneſs in it Tis well, how 
ever, he was out of my way when the curſed news was 
imparted: n villain! in queſt of her: 
Not to return, * my face [ſoit ſeems he de- 
clared ] till he has ſome tidings of her ; and all 
nb varlets of his numerous / en 
are ſummoned and employed in the ſame buſineſs. 
Tolwhat —— —— it 
et call her) to heli int eee 
ng to do her deſerved: honour ? By my Soul, Bel- 
. was reſolved But thou knoweſt what I had 
conditiondlly:refolved — And now, who can” tell into 
vchat hands ſhe may have fallen? 
I am mad, ſtark mad, by Jupiter, at the beg of 
this|—Unprovided, deſtitute; umacquainted—ſome vil- 
lain, worſe than my ſelf, who adores her not as 1 adore 
her, may have ſeized her; and taken of her 
diſtreſs Let me periſh, Belford, if a whole hecatomb 
of innocents, as the little plagues are called; ſnall atone 
A A 3 
e up rere n 1025 11 

Ne noc ON. ON We 

eee home, as I did, Ah reſolutions favourable 
to her, judge thou of my diſtraction, when her eſcape 
was firſt: hinted- to me, although but in broken ſen- 

tenees. I knew not what I ſaid, nor what 1 did. I 
— kill ſomebody. I flew out of one room into 
another, while all avoided me but the veteran Betty 
Carberry, who broke the matter to me. I charged 
1 in my um 
f threaten 


& 
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rhretened deſruion coo and young, as they bod 
come in my waz: 

Dorcas continues lucted up from me: Sally and Polly 
have not yet dared to appear: The vile Sinclair— 
But here comes the odious devil. She at the 
door, though that's only a: jar, n 
= b - py gw" 14," ee 

Ti 

\Waar a helple@-Gate, N 
crate himſelf and others 2 the occaſion of his rage re- 
22 the evil enereaſing upon reflection ; time it · 

ſelf conſpiring ab deepen it h- how Lours'd) her! 

I have het now; methinles, before me blubbering 
Ho odious does ſorrou make an ugly fate T hine, 
Jack, and this old beldam's, in penitential, inſtead of 
moving compaſſion, muſt evermore confirm hatred; 
while Beauty in tears, is beauty heightened, and what 
my heart has ever delighted to ſee. 03 (d | 
What excuſe i Confound you, 
* Daughters, what excuſe can you make Is the not 
2 gone Has ſhe not eſcaped But before Lam quite 
© diſtracted, before rn 
de m heir how it was. yd bam oft boom. can 

our) „ | 1 bivoign — 
„Aa „ confound: 
ed wicked, unpardonable Art; in a we of 
racter Hut ſnew me a woman, and L' 
plotter This plaguy Sex is Art itſelf: ö 
vidual of it is a plotter by nature. oc nN 27. 

This is the ſubſtance of the old wretch's ac 

She told me, That I had no ſooner left the vile 
* 'houſe;-than-Doreas acquainted: the:Syren''[ Do, Fark, 
let me, call her names I beſeech thee, Fark, to permit 
me 1 call ber names ] than Dorcas acquainted her 
« Lady vich it; and that I had left word, that. was 
gone to Ductus Commndns, and ſnhould be heard of 
tor ſome hours at the Horn there, if enquired after by 
* the-Counſellor, or any⸗body elſe : That afterwards I 


net N * 
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and ſhould nat retum till late, She then urged hee 


2 take ſome refreſhment. 


She was in tears: hen Dorcas, approached her ; ber | 


« ſaucy eyes ſwelled with weeping : She refuſed. either 
to e or drink; ſighed: as xf her heart would break.” 


falle, deviliſh. grief! not tbe, bumble, lent grief, that 


deſerves pity — Contriving ta ruin me, to deſ 
25 chat I held valuable, in the very midſt of it! 
Nevertheleſs, being reſolved not to ſee me for a 


| « week at leaſt, ſhe ordered D 
a 


« or four French rolls, with a little butter, 
« cancer, of water ; telling ber, ſhe would diſpenſe 
«© her attendance ; and that ſhould be all ſhe would live 
* up nin the interim. So, artful.creature l pretending 
\ ley up up for a week's lege. For, as to fobtantal 
no more than other angels Angels, ſaid .I 
— * devil take me if ſhe ſball be any more an angel! ! 
2 the is odiqus in my eyes i Aten 

oy 531-35 
But oh Lovelace, a e l ali hs is 
lovely |! All that is excellent 

+ But is ſbe, gan ſhe be gone O how Mis Howe 
vill triumph But if that little Fury receive her, Fate 
ſhall make me rich amends ; for then will I contrive to 
have them both. 

In looking back for connexion—but the devil take 
connexion; I have no bufinely with it The contrary 
beſt; heßits diſtraction, and that will ſoon be my lot! 
+ Doxcas conſulted the old wretch about obeying 


hd 
« 
8 ane. 
* tle. of Sherry to be added. then 

* This chearful compliance fo obliged her, that 

was upon to go up, and look at the 

e i and ſeemed not only ſhock- 
ed at it, but, as they — farisfied. it was vo 
as ſhe owned wy baer r apprehended . it 
All this made them ſecure 1 


their deere, 10 think v childiſh, e of 


eW- 


ber: O yes, by all means; for Mr. Lovelace knew 


ge owever,| wr 0s quarret wid ber dread and 


5-not 'ohe for her there. 


+: TE Ergee vas 
henne her reſentment ſhe —— Sally 


g out her witticiſms, that Mrs. Lovelace was 


© butter? N Ae 98 Sulig ELAN 236 AR NIV 
_ "Now this vey bbs Ae n oed * 4 
ius, world have made me ſuſ either her 
a, er what fad happened che night before; or 
When che marriage was (ſo far as ſhe 
ra to de ted within the week in which ſhe 
was "reſolved to fe ie an en e ene 
bouſe. ele. [30-0 E. WN91 1 TUO! 
She ſent Will. i e 0 Wo- direfted 
© to Mis Howe, ordering VIALS ALL Vere 


only pretended to and brought word there 
5 ket for me. 
© She then ↄrdered him to carry (Which ſhe 
1 to the Horn- Tuvern to me. — All this 


done without any ſeeming hurry; yet ſhe appeared 


| 70 be very — her” harigkerehitef fre. 


OE I þ y #4 NS 5.26043 1 T7. 

A cps to me, with ehis-Ltter, 
But tho® ths dog had the ſagacity to miſtruſt ſome- 
thing on her ſending lim out à fecond time (and to me, 


A © whom ſhe, had refuſed to ſee) ; which he thought ex 


M and mentioned his miſtruſts to Sally, 
« Path and Dorcas yet'they made ght of his ſu- 


A 2 dr, them all, that her Lady 
Mp rep en th her ret chnn active; and 
„ e ea e ſhe was a little tutned in her 


© head, and knew not what ſne did. But all of them 
© depended upon her inexperience; her open temper, and 


Hef or e leaſt dtibn towards going 


* * to have a cbach or chair called, as ſometimes 


* the bud done: 26d Nil more upon the preparations 
ſhe had made for a weckẽ's ſiege, asl may cal W „ 
Will. went out, pretending to bring the Letter to 
eme; but quickly returned; his Heart ſtill miſgiving 
dio 936 * that he 


© was 
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+. was not to judge for himſelf, when he had pgſtive 
orders ; but if any doubt occurred, from circum» 

« ſtances I. could. not foreſee, literally to follow * 
as the only way to avoid blame. 

But it muſt have been in this little interval, that ſhe | 
. + eſcaped s/ for ſoon after his return, they made faſt the 
+ ſtreet-door and hatch, the mother and the two nymphs 
« taking a little turn into the garden; Dorcas going up 
« ſtairs, and Will. (to avoid being ſeen by ne 
+ his voice heard); down, into the kitchen. | al * 

+ About half an hour after, Dorcas, who had 

« herſelf where ſhe could ſeg her Lady e 
the curioſity to go to loo through the have · 
ing a miſgiying, as ſhe. ſaid, „ 
« offer ſome, violence to. herſelf, in the mood ſhe had 
6 deen in all day; „ 
was not very: uſual, ſue tapped at it 
times, and having no anſwer, opened it, e 
Madam, did you call? Suppoſing her in her cloſet.. 
_ + Having-no anſwer, ſhe ſtept forward, and was aſto- 
* niſhed to find ſhe was not there. She haſtily ran into 
the Dining · room, then into my apartment, ſearched 
every cloſet; eee behold ſome ſad 

«© cataſtrophe, 

© Not finding her any: where, ſhe ran Joon. to the 

s old creature, and her nymphs, with a Have you ſeen 
3 ſhe's 's gona! — She's He 
above! 

© They: were ſure ſhe. could not be gone out. : | 
„The whole .houſe was in an uproar in an it 3 

* ſome running up-ſtairs, ſome down, from the upper 
* rooms to the lower; and all ſcreaming, How ſhould 

they look me in the face! 

Will. cried out, he. was a dead man; He blamed 
* them ; They him; and every one was an accſer, and 
* an excuſer. at the ſame time, , 

When they had ſearched the whole houſe, - and 
* eyery-cloſet in it, ten times over, to no ſe, they 
1 120 it into their heads to ſend to all the porters, 

Vor. _—_— O N chair: 
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”: eitnhen, and hackne F cbachmen, that had been near 
«the houſe for two hours paſt, to enquire if any of them 
© f Sich a young Lady; deſcribing her. 
** This brought thethi ſome light: The only dawn- 
ing for Hope, — I can Rave, and which' keeps me 
0 1 00 te deſptir! Otte of the chairmen gave them 
© thivaceount: That he ſaw ſuch an one come out of 
the hohe & little before Fo (in a great hurry, and as if 
© frighited) wich a little parcel tied up in an handkerchief, 
in her hand: That he tobt notice to his fellow, who 
© plied ker withour her anfwering, that ſhe was a fine 
We act That hed Warrant, ſhie had either a bad 
© hntband;” or eds parerits 3 for that her eyes 
Upon Which, a third 


Ad, 
„ ſeemed" ele wnih crying. 


. © fellow rephied,” T hiie it might be # Doe eſeaped from 


Möcher Duammable s — This Mrs. Sinclair told 
4 # a curſe, and 4 wiſh that ſhe'knew'the ſaucy 
6 * thou ought, truly, that ſhe Bad better re. 
wo 5 00 doo tre 7 f lived, and ſo juſtly as ſbt 
pail ebe boch for what ſde bought ; ber houſe wan 
— "ind civile of {penis 3 and no Moiſe of 
Beard, or known in it.” 
u Fiom thel ap! es; the fellow ho gave this 
6 Information, had the curioſity to follow her, unper- 
ceived.” She often Tooked back. Every-body who 
10985 her, tutned to 166k after hire paſſing their 
| 1 kale upon her tears, her hurry, and her charming 
| rſon ; till coming to a ſtand of coaches, a coachman 
plied bert - was accepted; alighted, opened the coach. 
1 a furry, ſeeing ber Hurt yz unc in it ſne ſtumbled 
vid Rite -and, as the - fellow Selene wake her ſhins 
* The the ftumble." 
[= me, Belfotd; Pk dg Heart ü 
„Aber ber, notwitfltanding wicked deceit, 
4 end fo müſt be Fer reſſections and upprehenſions 
| by the time: _ ſo delicate, no cenſures; 
E 


t po being laid hold of By a Lovelace 
one 7 5 At the fame time, not knowing 


anger e was about to expoſe herfelf 3 * 


1 
IS St, 


„ 8 FE kt - ma — 
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of whom ſhe” could obtain ſhelter; a ſtranger to the 
townz(and-\to'all-its' ways; the afternoon far gone; 
but lirle money! and no cloaths but thoſe ſhe had on! 

It is impoſſible, in this little interval ſince laft night, 
that Miſs Howe's Townſend — — 

But how ſhe muſt abhor me, to run all ſe riſques 3 
how heartily muſt: ſhe deteſt» me, ſor my freedoms of 
laft night} O chat L had given her greater reaſon for a 
reſentment ſo violent! As to her Virtus, I am too 
much/ enraged to give her the merit due to chat. To 
Virtue it cannot be owing that ſhe ſhould fly frotm che 
prof that were before her; but to Ma- 
le, Hane © tempt, Harlowe· Pride (the worſt of 

Pride) and to all the deadly paſſions thatever reigned in 
2 ſemale breaſt;—And if 1 can but recover her- hut 
be ſtill; be realm, be huſhed, ty ſtormy paſſions ; for is 
3 (Harlowe muſt: "ng 2) & thus: Frave 

? {LI -* 

The fellow-heard- ber a Divoklth, Very falt! 
0 © Where, Madam ? To Holborn Bars, anſwered ſhe; re- 
| erke And! faſt ear ſhe pulled both 
. « howindows: the coach in a mi- 
A nute, 6d 8 

Will. as Wm be had: this — ſeeded 
© away in hopes to trace her out; declaring, 
would never think of eng! ws till he ne heard 
ſome tidings of his Lady.“ | 

And now, Sgeltord, all an hopeis, thay this flow 
(who-atrended us in our Airing to Hamſtead, to Hi 
gate, to Muſwell- hill, to Kentiſh- Town) will hear of 
her at ſore one or other o thoſe places. And om this 
I the rather build; as I remember ſhe was once, ene $a 
return, veryinquifitive about the Stages, and their 
praiſing the-conveniency to paſſengers in their going off 
every hour; and this in Wilf s:hearing, who was then 
in attendance," Woe be to Ge la, if he-recolle& 
not this! 00] 2 19731 1 — * AY "ar it} 4 IOf41 l. 
Aug! fy TOM . 8120 Jae: a, 9; Ane 14” 


* weren arr hey room, meditating, or 


arne 


| 
: 
N 
[1 
| 
U 
j 
| 
1 
4 
[ 
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taking up every · thing ſhe but touched or uſed: The 
glaſs» ſhe dreſſed at, I was ready to break, for not 
giving me the perſonal unage it was wont to reflect, of 
ber, hoſe idea is, for ever preſent with me. I Gcall for 
her, nom in the tendereſt, now in the moſt reproachful 
terms, as if within hearing: Wanting ber, Iwant my own 
ſoul at leaſt everything dear to it. What a void in my 
heart l hat a chilneſs in my blood, as if its circulation 
were arreſted From her room do my own; in the 
Dining ˖ room, and in and out of every place where ] 
have ſeen the Beloved of my heart, do I hurry; in none 
can I tarry ; her lovely image in every one, in ſome 
lively attitude, ruſhing cruclly upon me, in differently 
remember d converſations. (1 $4394 11s 4! 2 
Zut when in my firſt fury, at my return, I went up 
two pair of ſtairs, reſolved to find the locked · up Dorcas, 
and beheld: the vainly-burnt. window - board, and 'recol- 
lected my baffled contrivances, baffled by my own weak 
folly, I thought my diſtraction completed; and down 1 
ran as one frighted at à ſpectre, ready to how for vexa - 
tion ʒ tny bead and my temples ſhooting with a violence 
I had never felt before; and my back aching as if the 
vertebræ were disjointed, and falling in pieces. 
But no that I have heard the Mother's ſtory, and 
—_ contemplated the dawning hopes given by the chair- 


/ man's information, I am a good deal eaſier, and can 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


make cooler reflections. Moſt heartilyipray I for Will's 
ſucceſß, every four or. fivg minutes. If I loſe her, al 
my tage will return with redoubled fury. The diſgrace 
to be thus outwitted by a novice, an infant in ſtratagem 
and, contriyance,- added ac the violence of my. paſſion 
for her. will either break my heart, or (what! ſaves many 
an beart in evils inſupportable) turn my brain. What 
had I to do to gat a Licenee hunting, atleaſt till I had 
ſeen her, and made up matters with her? And indeed, 
vere it not the privilege of a principal to lay all his own 
faults upon his underlings, and never be to blame him- 
ſelf, I ſhould be apt to reflect, that I am more in fault 


ban any-body, And as the ſting of this ref 
e . 1. 


reflection Vill 
3344 | by . , ſharpen 


© 


2 | 
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ſharper-upon me if 1 n aten are 


1 Eon 
Af Ty 0 / $544 * 


Here MW. Lee TA 1 0 oh 7, loo MR 
int to be Feptated,” if be revenge not him ſelf wpon. 
the Subs ſhould he once more get ber into * — 


| a7 20 10 ee 
11 HAVE juſt now diſcmſſe the fiveting tad Dan) 
ho was introduced to me for my pardon by the 
Mother. I gave her a kind of n — NS | 
forgiveneſs, Yet I ſhall as violently. curſe the two 
nymphs, by-and-by, for-the conſequences of my. own 
folly : this will be a good way too, to prevent 
their ridicule upon me, for loſing ſo glorious an oppor- 
tunity as I had laſt night, or rather this morning, a3 - 
[ have collected, from the reſult of the enquiries made 
of the chairman, and from Doreas s obſervations before 
the cruel creature eſcaped, a deſcription of her drels 3 
and; am reſolved, if I cannot otherwiſe hear of her, to 
advertiſe her in the Gazette; as an eloped wife, both 
by her maiden and acknowleged name; for her e 
ment will ſoon be known by every Enemy: Why then 
ſhould dot my Friend: be made acquainted with it, | 
from whoſe enquiries and infoemations I may; erpect 
due de of: ben d [+ Ae | 
Fhe had 0n a brown ſtring nigh Ergee, 
« looking: like new, as every-thing 
* whether new or not, from an elegance natural to 9 
A beaver hat, rs pr. about her neck, and 
blue knots on her breaſt. quilted .of - 
e carnation-coloured ſatten's a a ln ring, ſup- 
+ poſed, on her 7 and in her whole perſon and ap- 
£5 pearance, as I ſhall . e e er 
$ beauty. that commands e ang attention of | 
* Fry ane w\iy ſees hey: _ 

The — ee of, er prin, 1 tall Uke «ltd 
more ding. a UB My mid My more at 
TofofE: — =o — 1 
EI | that 


* 
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Volz. 
that if, after 4 certain: N rh nifer her voluntary 
* return, ſhe be not heard of, I will 3 


ſon who preſumes to entertain, harbour, e en- 


* courage her, with all. the vengeance 
wp entlean and huſband n may. Wine 10 le e by 


4 
6 i, of. © r bs CAS Nr 


Fz x84 cauſe of grivation}—Bu for this el 
voin r I:fhould ft Frun mad! : 
= Aan going into her chamber, beemiſeiht wap hers, 
over the bed, and every piece bf furniture 
in k, Teaft my eye towards the drawers of the dreſſ reſung. 
and ſaw peep out, us it were, in one of the 
drawers, the corner of à Letter. I ſnatched k 
out; and fund it fuperſeribed by her, nl To Myr; Lovelace. 
15 ſight of it made my hears Jeap, | Iwveinbled fo, 
7 thard could hardly the ſeal. 
How does this d Love uhtamene te Bot no- 
body ever loved as I love !—ltis even inoreaſed by her 
enworthy flight, and my b intment. Ingrateful 
creature; to ſſy from a paſſon thus urdentiy flaming 
which, Uke'the _ mines more for Se 
1 ela gf this Te 

Will not 4 
Her not ſo much ſervice. en wat 
But wouldſt thou think, that ane e . 
reaker'could-refolye; 2s: ſhe! does, abſolately and for 
ever to renounce me for what paſſed laſt nighe ? That 
Me could reſolve to all her opening proſpects of 
Reconciliation j that Rec ciliation*with a wyrthleſs fa- 
 mily/owwhichiſhehal ſer-her'whole heart f. Vet the 
dots = She arquits me of at obligation to her, and 
ons Tom me- And for what ?— 


cee 
thatindeed Fhad gen her real-caule ! 3 


\foundedNiccneſs, Prudevy, AffeRation, 2 

rance, if not Affectation — By my ſopl, Be a Took 
4ixt all wis indre dndebted to her fruggies, than to 
ny on for wardneſte F'oatinet ſupporft my G Teſße 
dom pn _— — dShe could” * 


An 


bu ET zz. aA 


„ = PPS WH 


U ja FX - 3 
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ſhe would not have been ſo much a Harlowe in her re- 

ſentment, had I deſerved, as I ought to have done, her 

reſentment. All ſhe; feared, had then been over ; and 

her own good - ſenſe, and even modeſty, would have 
ht her to make the beſt of it. 

But if ever again I get her into. my bandz, 48 and 
more Art, and Compulſiam too, if ſhe make it neceſſary 
land tis plain that nothing 4% will do] ſhall ſhe expe- 
rience from the man WANT | fear. of her has; been above 
even his paſſion for her,; and whoſe, gentleneſs and for- 
bearance ſhe has thus perfidioufly triumphed over. Well 
* the Poet, 


Jg nobler Nite a lion o invade z 
ben appetite direfts, and feize my prey, 
Than to wait tamely, like a TE deg, | 
J dull conſent throws out the Scraps of wat 


Thou knoweſt what I have fo lately vowed — And 
et, at times [Cruel creature, and; ingratefyl as, cruel !] 

— ſubſcribe with too much gh to e ee an- 

other, Poe: 975 

obe reigns more fully 1h foo ber 1 Jad | | 
She ;gariſons web breaft and mans again we 

Eon ij own rebel thoughts, with thouſand graces, 
Ten ang 45 charms, and new-di aſcrve d * : 


Ne 


LETTER > + + of 


Me 8 Je Jonx 8 
Leer is bands Willſon: — 
e 1 AY.” 
Abi Miſs: Howe to her. cruel ed 
1 r u Ie 
It is a miracle, that eee 
of it; and at the thought of whdtepightthavebren the 
conſecuence,'[had: it cp 40 ib ban of i⁸ Clariſſa 
Harloum. Let my» juſtly-excited, rage excule my it re- 
yeeenae I mold 2h omot wg 2 bun 


Collins, tho' not his eee 
ba g Wilſon's, 
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Wuſon's, with a deſire, that it night be ſent 
with all ſpeed to Miſs Beaumont's lodgings, and given, 
if poſſible; into her o hands, He had before been 
here (at Mrs. Sinelair's) with intent to deliver it to the 
Lady with his own hand; but was told [reo truly told! 
that he was abroad ; but that they would give her any- 
— — ſhould leave for her, the moment ſhe returned. 
But de cared not to truſt them with (his buſineſs, and 
went away to Wilſon's tas I find by che deſeription of 
him at both places) and there left the Letter; but not 
dull he had u fecond time called here, and found her not 
come in. n 
The Letter [Which ſhall incloſe; for it ĩs too long 
to tranſeribe] will account to .thee for Collin, S coming 


MT, 
this deviliſh iſs — 1— Somating. muſt be 
ade Spry and one with that little Fury! | 


 Thov "wilt fee the? 8 of: chis] curſed wore 
crouded witli indices I]. I put them to mark the 
places which call for vengeance upon the vixen writer, 


or which require animadyer Return thou 1 it to me 
the moment thou haft BITE: © "oe 


Read it here; and-avoid rrerybling for me, F tho 


ag "Y 9 % * 1 r bun: NY 
75 44% LAriria braunen. 


6 


"© Wedneſday, June 7. 
OU will perhaps dlink, that 1 Have been too 
long flent. But I had begun two Letters at 
different times fince my laſt, and written a great 
deal each time; and with rit'endugh; Laſſure you; 
2 as J was againſt che abominable wretch ee 
are with; *particularly on reading ours of the 2 
om — Jn 1 p 
J intended to till coul aire 
n tions with Mrs. 
wnſend. It was. ſome days before 1 faw-ber: 


or bo CA TR Ig Pn” a 083. nie 


4. ich And 
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And this intervenient ſpace giving me time to 
_ peruſe what 1 had written, I thought it proper to 
that aſide, and to write in a ſtile a little leſs feryent ; 
i*for you would have blamed me I know, for the free- 
dom of ſome of my expreſſions [ Exeerations, if vou 
pleaſe]: And hen 1 had gie g good way in the 
the change in your Proſpects, on his com- 
When to you Miſs Mohtague's Letter, and his 
better behaviour, occaſioning 3 change in your mind, 
T lail that ande alſo. And! in this e "thought 
I would wait to ſee bt flue” of tht all Jed Jon 
before I wrote again ; believi K 
be decided one way or other, . ops 

Thad ſtill, perhaps, held this reſolution [As every 
3 mere according to your FN was more and 
more pronuling not the two paſtel days furniſh- 
. 4 1 me Penh intelligence which it highly imports you 

to know. 

But I muſt ſtop here, and take a little walk, to 
"try to keep down that oo fre 3 which riſes to 
my pen, when I am a to relate to * what I 
e 1a conhuniicare. 8 


PP; 3 
1-erddey an not my own miſtreſs e Th 2 
Mocher— Always up and down. — And watching 
I were writing to 2 Fellow—But I will iy, ik Tan 
domain my ſelf in tolerable bounds. — 

The women of the houſe where you 87005 my 
| one th men of the houſe—But you never 


"thought highly of them — So it. cannot be. very. fur- 
bl — * or would you have Haid fo long with 
dem had not the notion of removing to one of your oton, 
made you leſs uneaſy, and. leſs. curious about their 
characters. and behaviour. Yet I could now wiſh, 
that you had been leſs reſeryed among them.—But 1 
Freaze vou In ſhort; my dear, you are certainly in a 
devil houſe Be aſſured, — the voman is one 
of the vieſt af women Nor does ſhe go to you by 
[per right name—Very tue Her nate is —_ 
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e is the Street. ſhe li ol ena pt 
u never 89, our Þy your » A 
Ke or chair, and return by another BANG or 


e4f Fo ha [Yet 1 don't .xemember;.chat, vo — 
"wrote co me, that you did] you would never. have 
- _ found Johr way to the vile houſe, either by the Wo- 
man's name, Sindair, or by the Street's name, men- 
tioned by that Doleman in his Letter about the lodg- 


ings (a). 
8 . might indeed have beld out theſe 
fulſe Tights, a little more gxcuſably, had the houſe been 


an honeſt houſe ;. and had his end .to pre- 
vent miſchief from your, Brother, was gr this. contri- 


vance was antecedent, as 1 think, to your Brother's 
© proje@': So that no excuſe can be made for his in- 


dentions at the im — The man, Whatever he may 
h hear! was certainly then, even . i 


PP IP. IF 

1 1 N exceſſively conecrned, that 1 th be pre- 
 yalled_upon,  betyreen | our .over-nicepeſs, on one 
hand, and my Mother”s poſitiueneſs, on the other, 
to be ſatisfied without knowing how to direct to you 
at your lodgings... I-think too, gol Paper — 
I ſhodld be put off to PAY 55 or ra- 
ther veiled in a fir/t-bandi N NET pat rom him 
 —and that it was only ,acquieſced in by you, as it, was 
_ by,me(5), upon needleſs and 7 confiderations— 
Been, truly, I might have it to ſay, if . 

2 1 bnew not where to ſend to you a am aſhamed 
of myſelf!—Had this been at firſt. exculable, it could 
not be a good reaſon. or ans on dae * 


s) Vol. III. and 40. S107 1 DUC 
£28 der Vol. W 124. . RY Where the ** will 
poſal came from: herſelf; which, as it was alſo 


the pro 
I, *.. = be eſumed 
__ 5 5 „ Mr Love — he . 'Þ 161 Goble jad gen 


acquieſcing Frith the 1 00 — hod of carrying on the corre - 
ro de berwern Miſe Howe and herſelf by Will iv conveyance, 


oa nooner om 10 oi 


19 


5 
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you tad» no liking rothe houſe, and when he began 


tro tricks,” and: witch you.—What') I was 
to m r was f- was to allow it to be 
thought, 4 e 


— — own Secret? — 
ut che houſe 10 he tuen at this lime, und at that 
une, led us both on—liks fools, like tame fools, in a 
3 — my like, my dear, this man is a vile, 
a' contemptitile wie vitlain<- muſt ſpeak-out How 
has be hughed in his eve at us both, TI warrant, 

bor I cant tell how long g 

| Ad yet who could have” chought that a man of 
. ſome reputation This Doleman, mean 
s Nor your wretch, to be ſure formerly a Rake in- 
0 enquired: after him-—long ago; and fo was 
de erer furiafied]=bur married to à woman of fa- 
.-qnilp having had a palſy- blow and one would 


1 itont - ſhould recommend ſuch a houſe 
Why, my dear, he could not enguire of it, but muſt 
d Aol hed} corthetd dn Wesel to 


-obriggihis — -— Inde ta? 
A 


* --w xi'TE;. perhaps; with too mas e es to 
be clear. But I cannot help it. Tet I lay down 
my pen, RE up every ten minutes, in order 
to write with: ſome temper My Mother 760 in and 
du. What noed 1 (ſhe aſks me) lock myſelf in, if 1 
am only reading paſt correſpondeneies N for that is 
temy pretence, when — 1 with her 
face 2 to an edge, as I may à curio- 
ny that gives 1 her more pain than * ure The 
\ 2 but 1 berg ſhall hoff her next 
"imethe Logen in. ir ban _ a ING 91 a 
| 1 59 ſl A mod £01924) 
S. . .0DG:2xnforgive inv bach my dea wi 
8 Therſays;'T am my Fsthter's girl; and 
\becruſe dam ſure Tum bers. don't know what 
0 do -A donitdenom hat to write nent -I have fo 
much do werig yet have" s patietice; and ſo little 
opportunity. nd 5 
ut 
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ut I will tell you how I came by my intelligence. 
© That being a fall, and requiring the'lefs acention, 
„wil try to account to you for bj w, 1 

- ; Thus then it came about Mik Lardner (whom 
qu have ſeen at her Couſin Bidduiph's) ſaw you 
at St. James's church on Sunday wa | fortnight. 
©, She kept vou in ber eye during the whole time ; 
hut cquld not once obtain the notice.of yours, tho 
he. opurteſied to you twice. She thoutzht to pay 

© her compliments to you when the Service was 
. . ©. over ; for ſhe doubted not but you were married 
t7< and for an odd reaſpn— Becauſe you came to church 
e yourſelf... Every eye (as uſual, where-eyer you 
Tre, [he ſaid). was upon you; and this ſeeming to 
I give you hurry, — — 
18 than ſhe, you ſlid out, befare ſhe could get to you. 
But ſhe ordered her ſervant to follow hep in 


4 


were houſed. This ſervant ſaw you ſtep into a 


09 „ Chair, which waited for you 3 and your the 


enquiry 

1 that the houſe was ſuſpecte 
0 oſe genteel wicked houſes, which 
1% „ur and accommodate faſbionable people of both 
| | © Mi Lardner, confounded at this ſtrange intel- 
-:+5 ligence, made further enquiry : enjoining ſecrecy 
do the ſervant ſhe had ſent, as well as ta the gen- 
* tleman whom ſhe employed: Who had it con- 
e firmed from a rakiſh friend, who knew the houſe; 
Me * and told him, that there. were two houſes the 
bone, in which all decent appearances were preſerved, 
and gueſts rarely admitted ;:the other, the receptacle 
27 At thoſe who, were abſolutely engaged; and broken 

f ro | vile yoke,” DE IE Was 
© | 7 


boy; 


, 
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* Say my dear Shall L not execrate 
the wreteh But words are weak What can I ſay, 
that will ſuitably expreſs my abhorrence of ſuch a vil- 
lain ab he have been; when he meditated to 
. bn | nn jo 1 Mie 900% : 
Miss Lardner: kept this to Herdelf/:orrig:days, 
© not knowing what co do; ſor ſne loves you, and 
- + admires you of all women. At laſt} ſhe revealed 
it, but in confidence, to Miſs Biddulph, by Letter. 
_ « Miſs Biddulph, in like confidence, being afraid it 
©. would-diſtratt me were I to know it, communicated 
it to Miſs Lloyd; and ſo, like a your wn ſcandal, 
20 paſſed through ſeveral canals; and then it came 
to me. Which was not till laſt Monday.“ 
I chought I ſhould have fainted upon the ſurpriſing 
b | communication. But Rage taking place, it blew away 
the ſudderilinefs. I beſought Mis Lloyd to re-enjoin 
to every - one. I told her, that I -would not 
bs, the world that my Mother, or any of your fami- 
"Ys ſhould know it. And I inſtantly cauſed a truſty 
end to make ** he 1 
„ente nd bas ; weft); ict 10 11:7 
4 1 had thoughts to have done it before 1 had this 
intelligence: But not imagining it to be needful, and 
2 thinking that you could be in ſuch a — — 
ou were pl with changed 
eben "And the rather forbore, as — ont 
* 1 laid, that Mrs. Hodges is to know no- 
ching of the projected treaty of accommodation; 
but, on the contrary, Km it was deſigned to be a 
ſecret to her, and to ev but immediate par- 
ties; and it was Mrs. that I ne to 
9 found by a ſecond hand. RA v117 1:7 
Now, my dear, it is certain, without: applying to 
that too-muich favoured houſekeeper, that there is not 
ſuch a man within ten miles of your Uncle, Very 
true] One Tomkins there —— four miles off; 
: but he is a day - labourer: And one Thompſon, about 
fe miles diſtant the other way ; but he is a pariſh- 
1 e poor, and about ſeventy... 


1 
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1 — man, tho” — ory eannot come 
'Y one county to in ano ti very - bod 

in both muſt know it, and talle of it. f 

Y | Mrs; Hodges may yet be ſounded: at a. diſtance, if 

you will. Your Unclef is 40 old man. Old men 

imagine themſelves under obligation to their para- 
moum, if younger than themſelves, and ſeldom kee 

anything from their knowlege. But if e ſoppo c 

1 himl tu male a ſecret oi the deſigned! treaty, it is 

impoſſibſe, before that test) was thaugbt of, but ſhe 

muſt have ſeen him, at leaſt have heand ydur Uncle 

. | ſpeak prauiſefully of a man he is {aid tu be ſo inti 

mate with, let him have been evt ©. latle a while in 
thoſe parton diinronzar HD, wt 

(> Yer; merthinks,othe: Story is ſo plauſible s Tom- 

- linſbn;as you de ſeribe um, is good: amen, 
— 
is being an im eo much more t 

if Loveſate has villamy in his head; and as you are 

cin ſuch a houſe·· Tour wretch's: bebavibur td him 

wat ſo petulant and lordiy and Tomlinſon's anſwer 

| ſo full of ſpirit and circumſtance; and then what he 

= i communicated to you of Mr. Hickman's application 

| to your Uneley and of Mrs. Norton's to your Mo- 

| ther [Some of which particulars; I am; ſatisfied, his 

| Y vile agent Joſrph Leman could not reveal ta his viler 

| employer]; tis; preffiog on the marriage-day, in the 

name ef your Uncle, which it could not anſwer any 

eicktd purpoſe for him to do; and What he writes 

of your Uncle's/ —— to have it thought that 

you were married from the time that you have 

© hved{iti-ohe houſe together; and that to be made 

to: with the time of Mr. Hickman's viſit. to 

your Uncle: The inſiſting on a ttuſty perſon's be- 

ing preſemt at che Ceremony, at that. Uncle's nomi- 

mation be bung nale me! willingrr20: try for 

| © tHleviable'cohſtruttion. io de inade of #1 tho I am 

- forn{&h'purtledbyawhat dcrurs on both ſides of the 

| toqqucſtidm, that I carmot butiabhor the ice iliſh wretch, 

| whoſe inventions and comrivances, ate fur ever 

TR Semploying 
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employing an inquiſitive head, as mine is; without 
| 2 of abſalute detection: 
+, But "this what I am: ready to conjecture, that 
- Tomlinſon; ſpecious as he in, is 4 machine of-Lqve- 
lace; and that he is employed for ſome end, which 
ode wot yet born ankwerad. This is certain, that 
2 Tomlinſon, but Mennell, Who, I/ think, 
m you: more than onte at this vile ——_ 
knowi/ir-roibe'e vile houſe, - ! | 
5 ae ar e, meg c 
tim in: fauon of it; upon enquiry ? 
. 
(fre be brought ou tot gu, Na) 
_he-found there, may be the 
2 way of for hs branng wich 
the 1 re 'his: ſtrange: ſuſpenſions 
fir. e an ange 
of a womanthigo- — 
O myidear, the man is a villain | the-greateſt of 
Villains, in every light I am convinced that he is 
And this Doleman muſt be another of his imple- 


ments 2 
There are b many-wrenhie whe thick « that to 
de no fin, which is one of the greateſt and the moſt 
ingrateful of all ſins, to ruin young creatures of our 
Sex who their confidehce in them: that the 
wonder is — Pra gr, 
of xuce at leaſt, are found to promote 
horrid ſes of profligates of fortune and — 
i [Bat can 1 [You will aſk; with indignant 
aſtoniſhment} hat Lovelace: 1 
Four honour ? 
* That ſuch defigns be hos bad, if be Sill hold them 
not, I can haue no doubt, now that I know the 
houſe he has brought you to to be a vile one. This 
is a clue that has —— 
bʒf „ 
il} Allow me. brief . 190 
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light to tread in unbeaten paths, are 
dients in the character of this finiſhed — 
*. He hates all your family, yourſelf excepted ; and 
I have ſeveral times thought, that I have ſeen him 
| ſtung and mortiſied that Love has obliged him to 
hae ax your footſtool, becauſe: you are a-Harlorwe. 
Let is chis wretch a Savage in Love. Love that 
| humanizes the fierceſt ſpirits, has not been able to 
13 ſubdue his. His Pride, and the credit which a few 
t platſibie qualities, ſprinkled among; his adio ones, 
_ ave — — him, have ſecured him too good a recep- 
- our eye-judging, our undiſtinguiſning, our 
"Lelf-fartering, our too : confiding Sex, to make aſſi- 
54 % e ne 
3 part of his ſtud : 

& has ſome reaſon for his animoſity. to ali the 
— and to one woman of your family. He has 
"_ ſhewn you, and his oπnů family too, that 

be he'prefers his Pride to his Intereſt. He is a declared 
rr A notoribus Intriguer: Full of his 
inventions; and glory ing in them. He never could 
draw you into declarations of Love: — till your 
relations perſecuted” as id, to receive 
e addreſs — ——— that you pro- 
feſſedly diſliked him for his immoralities; he could 
not therefore juſt ly blame you, for the coldnels and 
- — of your behaviour to him. 
The prevention of miſchief was your firſt main 
view in che correſpondence he drew you into. He 
2 not, then, to have wondered, chat you de- 
clared your preference of the Single Lift to any ma- 
trimonial engagement. He knew, that chis was 4/- 
ii your preference; and that before! he tricked 
| 713 ſo artfully. What was his conduct to you 
afterwards, that you ſhould of a ſudden change it? 
Thus was your — — conſiſtent, 
-anddutiful to thoſe to vvhom by birth you owed duty; 


and neither prudiſn, coquettiſh, nor tyrannical to him. 
* ofa RT agreed to go on with you ä your 


own 
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on terms, and to rely only on li: mat. 
* reformation, for your favour. 
lain to me, indeed, to whom you com- 
. ION Ann. tho! 
not all of ir chat 1 found out, that Love had pretty 
early: footing in it. And this you, yourſelf = 
. would have diſcovered ſooner than you did, had not 


1 b 200g conduct, kept 


* 9 9 that Love, is a fire that is 
not to be played with, without burning one's fin- 
gere Ikon itto be a dangerous dung or two ſingle 
2 of different Sexes; to enter into familiarity 
ence with each other; ſince, as to the 
8 not a perſon be capable of premeditated 
Art, who can ſit down to write, and not write from 
the heart? And a woman to write her heart to a 
mat practiſed in deceit, or even to a man of ſome 
character, what advantage does it give him over her? 
„ ane een had made him. imagine that 
no woman could be proof againſt Love, when his 
addreſa was honourable ;, no wonder chat he ſtruggled, 
ke a Lion held in toils, againſt a paſſion that he 
thouglit not returned. And 9 you, at ft, 
ew a return in Love, to fo fierce a ſpirit, and who 
— ry — by vile artifices, but to the 
ſe artifices ? IT 


2 3 it ia not dificult to believe, ha 
it became po for ſuch a retch as. this to 
way to his old prejudices againſt Marriage: 
n which bad always been a farlt. paſton 

mn m. AY 

This,is the only. way, 1 chink, to account for his 

| horrid view in you to a vile houſe. 
And now may not all the. reſt be naturally c- 
counted for ?—His delays— His teazing ways His 
brioging you to Naur with his lodging in the ſame 
| houſe—His 
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10 "_ (vileſt of villains as he is!) to take -you 
at advantage— His bringing-you into the company 
of his — ed mr The attempt of im- 
* upon you chat Miſt Parti for a 
N probabſ his on invention for the 
: wetſt off Not yy His temifying you at many dif- 
- Ferent 4 His oberuding himſelf upon you 
- When you went out to church; no doubt to 
our finding out what the people of the houſe-were 
Fe advantages he made of your Brother's —_ 
52. Singleton. 
9 my dear, tow naturally all chis Ses from 
_ "the diſcovery made by Miſs Lardner. See how the 
Frrſonfter, . hom I thought, and fo often 'callea, a 
© Fool, comes out to have been all eee 
| 1 villaitis in the world | 
But if this be ſo, whar fie would be aflced byn 
, indifferent perſon) his hitherto ſaved — Glorious 
Fa. What, * „ but Four 
1 Watches! What but That, and — Majeſty of 
your yes the Native Diewry, which, in a fitua- 
ſo very difficult (friendleſs, deſtitute, pafiing for 
"14 caſt into the company of creatures accuſtoiried 
& dd Petey and ruin innocent hearts) has hitherto en- 
- "4bk@ yd to baffle, over awer and confound, ſuch 3 
dangerous Libertine as tliis , ſo habitually remorſe- 
_ Jeſs, as have obſerved him to be j ſo very vari- 


dus in 
ſupported, ſo inſtigated, probably, us he has 
been! — That Nutbe Dignity, that Horoif I wil 
eulh it, uch has, on all proper ocenſions, | exerted 
itſelf in its full luſtre, unmingled with that charming 
t obligingneſs and  condefceriding ſweetneſ, which is 
evermore the ſoſtener of that dignity, whea'youraiod 
i free and unappreheniſive 1: 
1+ Let me ſtop to admire, and to dieß my beloved 
© "friend, who, unhappily for herſelf, at an age fo ten- 
dier, unacqquainted as the was with the world, and 
with the vile arts | Arr party — 


chen do ſuſtain the hardeſt and moſt. _— 
rom 


"temper; ſo inventive ſo ſeconded, fo 
too 


* 
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from Relations on one hand, and from a 
| --vilkinoos kene an de other has been enabled to 
Nh — an illuſtrious example of forticude and pru- 
as never woman gabe before” her; and who, 
_ I — e — | 
"= gure ty; ſhe poſſibly could 
ve made, had all her ſhining 2 
om Walt full des and the continuance of 
thut proſperouꝶ run fortune which — 
9 eee 
Ded! 10019 PP it} Cav 
% Br now, my dear, do I chat you 
ee in greater danger than ever yet you have been 
in; if you ate not married in à week 5 and yet ſtay 
in this abominable houſe. For were you out of it, I 
Ne: ob wo rn wot err me > oe 
"Theſe ure my thoughts, on the moſt deliberate 
That he is now convinced, that he 
hu not been able to draw you off your guard: 
©*/ That" therefore; if he -can-odrajn'no new advan- 
* tage over you as he goes along, he is reſolved to 
e you' all the pour. ſubice chut it is in the power of 
fue a wretch as he, to do you. He is the rather 
induced to this, as he ſees, that all his own family 
Ie warmiy engaged themſelves in pour cauſe; 
IF and that it is his bigbeft inter to be juſt to you. 
TFThen the horrid wretch loves you (as well he may) 
above all women.” I have no doubt of this; with 
fcb a Love as ſuch a wretch is capable of: With 
15 feb a Love as Herod loved his Mariamne.— He 
Vat u how therefore, very probably, at laſt, in earteſt. 
->I'took time for enquiries of different natures; as I 
| wer y the train you are in, that whatever his de- 
figns are, they cannot ripen either for good or evil, 
el fomething ſhall reſult from this new Gevice of his 
about Tomlinſon and your Uncle. 
Device I have no doubt that it is, ner this 
atk, this impenetrable ſpitit intends by 
(4) des Vol. III. 7.575 2 


Y And 
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17 And yet I find it to be true, that Counſellor 
Williams (whom Mr. Hickman knows to be a man 
of eminence in his profeſſion). has actually as good 
as finiſhed — That two Draughts of 
chem have been made ; one avowedly to be ſent to 
one Captain Tomlinſon, as the Clerk ſays And I 
find that a Licence has actually been more than once 
endeavoured to be obtained and that difficulties 
— hitherto been made, to Lovelace's 
& vexation and diſappointment. My Mother's Proctor, 
who is very intimate with the-Proctor applied to by 
the wretch, has come at this information in confi- 
dence: and hints, that, as Mr. Lovelace is a man 
— fortunes, theſe difficulties. will eng be 
over. Tt Aon 91d 
But here follow the cauſes of, my apprehenſion of 
your danger: which.1 ſhould: not have had a thought 
raf (ſince — — vile has yet been attempted) 
but on finding w hat a houſe you are in, and, on that 
diſoovery, laying __—_— and eg en paſt 
_ - occurrences. Hen not %% v067 ? 
ou are obliged, from the preſent favourable 
tt to give him your company whenever 
he requeſts it.—You are anden neceſſity of for- 
wy g. or ſeeming to forget, paſt diſobligations ; 
.116 and to receive — — of a betrothed 
Lover. Tou will incur the cenſure of prudery and 
i; © affetation, even perhaps in your own a ion, 
if you keep ie ae that difiance which has hitherto 
0. been your ſecurity, —His ſudden (and as ſuddenly 
' © recovered)-illneſs, has given him an opportunity 
4 to ſind out, that you love him. [Mas, my dear, 
I em you-loved bim ] He is, ae ga relate, ney 
tc hour more and more an encroacher, — 
. © ſeemed-to change his nature, an all tor 
© and gentleneſs. The wolf has put on the ſh 
coating; yet more than once has ſhewn 1 
© teeth, and his hardly ſheathed claws, The in- 
k * ſance _ have me of his- freedom with your 
4 
| por? 


1 
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„Peron (a), which you could not but reſent ; and 
« yet, as matters are circumſtanced between . 
could not but paſs over, when Tomlinſon? Letter 
culled you into his company (V, ſhew the advan- 
. tage he has now over you; and alſo, that if he 
can obtain greater, he will, — And for this very 
* reaſon (as I apprehend) it is, that Tomlinſon is in- 
_ © troduced ; that is to ſay, to give you the greater 
O* ſecurity, and to be a mediator, if mortal offence 
ide given you, by any villainous attempt. The 
day ſeems not now to be ſo much in your power as 
4 iro t to be, ſince That now partly depends on 
ncle, whoſs 
. E. wiſhed = * — on — 2 were all 
= unlikely, I think, to 
* An this — 9 ſhould he offer greater free- 
dome, muſt you not forgive him ? E 
I fear nothing (as I know who has ſaid) that devil 
ee or incarnate can fairly do againſt a Virtue ſo 
eſtabliſhed (c). But Surprizes, my dear, in ſuch a 
- houſe as that you are in, and in ſuch circumſtances 
u Thave mentioned, I greatly fear! The man, one, 
Wh has already triumphed over perſons worthy of 
his alliance. 
1% What then have you to do, but to fly this houſe, 
576 infernal houſe! — O that ng; heart would, * 
fly the man * 
0 a 70 — ſhould be diſpoſed: ſo to do, Mrs. Townſend 
hall be ready at'your command. But if you meet 


el with no impediments; no new cauſes of doubt, Ethink 


"your Reputation in the eye of the world, tho“ not 
our Happineſs, is concerned, that you ſhould be 


. ſhould be rewarded for their villainy with, the beſt 


1 (a) She means the freedom Mr. Lovelace took W 6 before. 


the Fire- plot. See p. 134, 175 When Miſs Howe 57 rf has” 
J ora ſhe,could nat know of that. . 


be Rena Leu, Ya. Þ 44. * 2 


P 3 hos” 


at your on motion, 


is. And yet I cannot bear, that theſe Libertines 
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of the Sex, When the worſt of it are too good for 
ih trig eg Bon ot FEY 
— = odious "ce 


Cion if he would detain you A 
or wiſh you to ſtay, now you know what the people 
—_— fly bim, whatever your proſpects are, as well as 


In one of your next Airings, if you have no other 
- Intelligencer; that you are in a bad hauſe ; and if you 
think ou cannot now break with him, ſeem rather 
to believe that he may not know it to be ſo.z and 
chat _o—_ — — fo And yet this belief 
in us mut appear to be very gro. N 
But ſuppoſe yu deſire to go out of town, for the 
ar, this ſuſtry weather, and iptiſt upon it? Lou may 
your health for ſo doing. He dare not teſiſt 
(ſuch a plea... Tour Brother's fooliſh ſcheme, I am 
told, is certainly given up : ſo you need nat be afraid 
15 on that account. Nenne . NI . 
If you do not fly the houſe upon jig o this, 
- or-ſome way or other get out of it, I ſhall judge of 
his over you, by the little you will have over 
either him or yourſelf. bills . 
2 One of my inſortnants has made ſlight enquiries 
concerning Mrs. Fretchville. Did he ever name to 
— or Square ſhe lived in ? I don't re- 
member that you, in any of yours, mentioned the 
IT her abode to me. Strange, very ſtrange, 
This, I thinkNo ſuch perſon or houſe can be found, | 
near any, of the new Streets or Squares, where the 
lights 1 had from your Letters led me to imagine 
Y her houſe might be. Aſk him, What Street the 
houſe is in, if he has not told you. And let me 
know. If he make a difficulty of that circumſtance, 
Dit will amount to a detection. And yet, I think, 
you have enough without his. 
I ſhall ſend this long Letter by Collins, wha 
changes his day to oblige NP Ogg Pane 


( 
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now I know where you are) to get it into ow 
2 — If he ——4 will — it at Willan's 
As none of our Letters by that conveyance have 

miſcarried when you have been in more apparent 

diſagreeable ſituations than you are in at Et 


— that this will go ſafe, if Collins ſhould be obliged 


it there. 


2 I wrote a ſhort Letter to you in my firſt agitations, 


1 lines, all full of fright, 
alarm, and execration. But being afraid, that my vche- 
mene would too much affect you, cb i better 
wana ln, w wal for the reaſons already hint 
at, as to be able to give 884 r 
— r my n vaos And now, [ 

your aid other 229 
——— or — —. be ſuffici- 
"amy ny pms ele a bis machinations, be they 


hat they 
&@. One word more, Command me up, if I can he 
ol the lealt- ſeryice or pleaſure to,you, I value 
Fame; 1 value not Cenfurez nor even Life itſelf, 
I-verily! think, as J do your Honour, and your 
Friendſhip For, is our Honour my Honour? 
Aud is not i your Filendiip'che Pride of d Liſe? 


Ma — ene my deareſt creature, 
* 2 dl. fe, the hoax 


r 


114,29 hens Hows, 


15 To 


IK. . 25 Miſc Hows,” 14 

2% aut Creature, 17 1 
OW you have ſhocked, . ſurpriſed, 
aſtoniſhed me, by your dread ful communication ! 
MW heart is too weak to bear up againſt ſuch a ſtroke 
a this When all hope was with mel When my 


. were ſo much mended — But can there bo 
P 4 ſuch 


1 


1 over-ſaithful and affeftionate - 
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ch villainy in men, as in this vile principal, and equally 


vile agent? 
I Tam really wen Grief and Surprize, and, 


now I will fy as , Deſpair, have overcome mel—All, all, 
you have laid down, as conjecture, appears to me now 


do be more than conjecture |. 


O that your Mother would have the goodneſs to 
permit me the preſence of the only comforter that my 
afflicted, my half-broken heart, could ” raiſed by 
But J charge you, think not of coming —..— her 
2 5 permiſſion. I am too ill at bo ent, my dear, 

o think of combating with this dreadful man! and of 
flying from this horrid houſe — My bad writing will 


ſew you this. — But my illneſs will be my preſent ſecu- 
rity, "ſhould he indeed have meditated villainy.— For- 


give, O forgive me, my deareſt friend, the trouble I have 
given you All muſt ſoon—But way add J grief to 
ich and trouble to trouble ?—Bur I charge you, my 
beloved creature, not to think of coming up without 

1 wa dalle mec. 


| Cranzioa AS 


War LL, Jack | And what thinket thou of this laſt 
Letter ? Miſs Howe values not either Fame or Cenſure; 
and thinkeſt thou, that this Letter will not bring ſhe 
little Fury up, tho ſhe could procure no other conv 
ance than her Higgler's paniers, one for herſelf, 

other for her "maid? She She knows where to come now. 
Many a little villain have I puniſhed for knowing pq 
than I would have her know; and that by adding 
her knowlege and experience. What thinkeſt Ay 
Belford, if, by getting hither this virago, and giving 
cauſe for a lamentable Letter from her to the fair Fu- 
gitive, I ſhould be able to recover ber? Would ſhe not 
viſit that friend in ber diſtreſs, thinkeſt thou, whoſe 
intended viſit to her in bers brought her into the 
condition e te n * jo Sy rag 


; COT 7 eee 
. 4 Let 
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Let me enjoy the thought! + (5. 

Shall I ſend this Letter? - Thou froſt 1 hav left 
room, if I fail in the exact imitation of ſo charming a 
hand, to avoid too ſtrict a ſcrutiny. Do they not both 
deſerve it of me? Seeſt thou not how the raving girl 
threatens her Mother; Ought ſnie not to be puniſhed ? 
And can I be a worſe devil, or villain, or monſter, than 
ſne calls me in the long Letter I incloſe (and has called 
me in her former Letters) were I to puniſh them both 
as my vengeance urges me to puniſh them? And when 
I have executed That my vengeance, how charmingly 
fatisfied may they both go down into the country, and 
keep houſe together, and have a much better reaſon 
than their Pride could give them, for living the Single 
Life they have both ſeemed ſo fond of ? + 

I will er about tranſcribing it this moment, I think. 
I can reſolve afterwards. Yet what has poor Hickman 
done to deſerve this of me ? ut gloriouſly would it 
3 Mother (as well as Daughter) for all her 

rdid avarice; and for her undutifulneſs to honeſt Mr. 
Howe, whoſe heart ſhe actually broke. I am on tip- 
toe, Jack, to enter upon this project. Is not one coun- 
try as good to me as another, "if dd be obliged © 
take another tour upon it? | 


eee $a; 5 16 
Bur 1 will not venture. ed man, 
they tell me. I love a good man. I hope one of theſe 
Fin to be a good man myſelf, Beſides, I have heard 
within this week, ſomething of this honeſt fellow that 
ſhews he has a Soul; ! thought, if he had one, 
that it lay a little of the deepeſt to emerge to notice, 
except on very extraordinary occaſions; and that then 
it preſently ſunk again into its Cellula adipeſa.— The 
man is a plump man. Didſt ever ſee him, Jack ? 
' Bur the principal reaſon - me [For 
tis a ting project I] is, ear of being utt 
en u if Le — be quick enough with 4 
Letter, or if Miſs Howe ſnould deliberate on ſetting 
_ 3 rr in which time a 
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Letter from my frighted Beauty might reach her; for 
I have no doubt, where-ever ſhe has refuged, but her 
— —— was to —— to — friend. I will 
ore go on patiently z e my revenge u 

the little Fury at my leiſure. 1 1 b — 4 

But, in ſpite of my compaſſion for Hickman, whoſe 
better character is ſometimes my „and who is one 
of thoſe mortals that bring clumſineſs into credit with 
the Mothers, to the diſgrace of us clever fellows, and 
often to our diſappointment, with the Daughters; and 
who has been very buſy in aſſiſting theſe double · armed 
Beauties againſt me z I ſwear by all the Dii Majores, 
as well as Minores, that I will have Miſs Howe, if l 
cannot have her more exalted friend And then, if 
there be as much flaming Love between theſe girls 
as er what will my Charmer profit by her 


And now, that I ſhall it Miſs Howe to reign : 
little longer, let me aſk If thou haſt not, in the 
incloſed Letter, a freſh inſtance, that a great many of 
my difficulties with her Siſter-toaſt are owing to this 
flighty girl Tis true, that here was naturally a con- 
founded ſharp wintry air; and, if a little cold water wa 
thrown into the path, no wonder that it was inſtantly 
frozen z and that a poor honeſt traveller found it next 
to impoſſible to keep his way z one foot liding back as 
faſt as the other advanced, —— endangering of bis 
limbs or neck. ut yet I ththk it impoſſible, that ſhe 
mould have baffled me as ſhe has done (novice as ſhe 
is, and never before from under her Parents wings) had 
ſhe. not been armed by a virago, who was formerly very 
near ſhewing, that ſhe could better adviſe than practiſe. 
But this, I believe, I have faid more than once before. 

I am loth to reproach myſelf, now the cruel creature 
has eſcaped me; for what would that do, but add to 
my torment? Since evils ſelf-cauſed, and avoidabre, 
admit not of palliatiun or comfort. And yet, if #404 
telleſt me, that all ber ſtrength was owing to my weak 
nels, * that have been a curſed , 

101 | , 
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affair why then, Jack, I may bluſh, and be vexed , 
8 Lend 

But this, . ope—t [can turn t 
of the incloſed Letter into wholſome, aliment ; that 

to ſay, if I can make uſe of it to my advantage; I 
— thy free conſent to do it. . 

Lam always. careful to open Covers cautiouſly, and 
to preſerve Seals entire, I will draw out from this curſed 
Letter an alphabet. Nor was Nick Rowe ever half ſo 
diligent to learn Spaniſh, at the Quixote recom- 
mendation of - a r 11 
6— 16 


IL ET TE R XXEI. 
Ms O 19384 HARLOWE, To Miſs How: -: 


Thur/day Evening, June 8. 
Fter my laſt, fo full of other . contents 
A of This will furpriſe er O my deareſt friend, 
man has at laſt Ae imſelf to be a villain? 

It was with the 5 difficulty laſt night, that I pre- 
ſerved myſelf from the vileſt ifonour: He extorted 
from me r neſs ; and that I would ſee 
him next day, as if not had h eck: But if it 
were poſſible to eſcape from a wretc vo as T have 
too much reaſon to believe, formed a plot to fire the 
houſe, to ftighten me, almoſt naked, bes his arms, 
how could 1 ſee fim next Gay? 

I haye/eſcaped, Heaven be praiſed that I have "i 
And have now no other concern, than that I fly from the 
only hope 1 7 en have made ſuch an hi — 
to me ; The Reconcili ion with mj n 
ably undertaken by my 18 4 

All yp reſent 5 0 To find ſome reputabls far 
mily, © erden of my own Sex, who is obliged to go 
be, 11 ar who lives abroad ; I eare not — 
but if 1 might chute, in ſome one of our American 60- 


lonies— Never to he heud of more Ax xt relation, 


e bei eee 0 
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Nor let your us heart be moved at what I write, 
If I can eſcape Uh oy readfulleſt part of my Father's ma- 
lediction (r the part is alteady in a manner 
fulfilled; which makes me tremble in apprehenſion of 
the other) I ſhall think the wreck of my worldly fortunes 
a happy compoſition, 

Neither is there need of the renewal of your ſo often 
tendered goodneſs to me: For I have with me Rings 
and other valuables, that were ſent me with my cloaths, 
which will turn into money to anſwer all I can want, till 
Providence ſhall be pleaſed to put me into ſome way to 
help myſelf, if, for my further puniſhment, my life is 
to be lengthened beyond my wiſhes. 

Impute not this ſcheme, my beloved friend, either 
to dejection on one band, or to that romantic turn on 
the other, which we have ſuppoſed generally to obtain 
wich our Sor, from Fifteen to Twenty-two :. For, be 
| Pleaſed to conſider my unhappy ſituation, in the light 

in which it really muſt appear to every conſiderate per- 
ſon, who Marg it. In the firſt place, the man, who 
has had the aſſurance to think me, and to endeavour to 
make me, his property, will hunt me from plac r e to place, 
J c uh ine h de f 2 

$3. 10r W ir ve Protect me 
from him? We 15 

Then as 22 ſes, the Hed Eſtate, which has 
been the e po of all my misfortunes, it ſhall 
never be mine upon litigated terms. What is there in 
being enabled to boaſt, that I am worth more than I can 
0 or wiſh.to uſe ? And if my power is circumſcribed, 1 
not have that to anſwer for, which 1 ſhould Ve, 

if I did not uſe it as I ought: Which oy few do. 
ſhall have no huſband, of whoſe intereſt ought to bo 
ſo regardful, as to prevent me, doing more than Juſtice 
to others, that I may not do 46 74 25 If therefore 
my Father will be Pleaſed (as I. ſhall | proforne; i in proper 
time, to propoſe to him) to pay. two Annuities out of 
it, one to my dear Mrs. Norton, which may make her 
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into years 3 the other of 50 J. per annum, to the ſame 
woman, for the uſe of My. Poor, as I have had 
vanity to call a certain ſet of people, concerning 
whom ſhe knows all my mind; that ſo as few as poſſible 
may ſuffer by the conſequences of my error; God bleſs 
them, and give them heart's caſe and content, with the 
— reaſons for my taking the ſtep I haye hinted at, 
are theſe: il F 
This wicked man knows I have no friend in the 
world but you: Your neighbourhood therefore would 
be the firſt he would ſeek. for me in, were you to think 
it poſſible for me to be concealed in it: And in this caſe 
You might be ſubjected to inconveniences greater even 
than thoſe which you have already ſuſtained on my ac- 


count. {13 CIS JO 414 , ' 
From my couſin Morden, were he to come, I could 
not hope protection; ſince, by his Letter to me, it is 
eyident, that my Brother has engaged him in his party: 
Nor would I, by any means, ſubje& fo worthy a 
to danger; as might be the caſe, from the violence 
this ungovernable ſpirit, | wy 
Theſe things conſidered, what better method can I 
take, than to go abroad to ſome one of the Engliſh Co- 
lonies . where nobody but yourſelf ſhall know any-thi 
of me; nor You, let me tell you, preſently, nor till 1 
am fixed, and (if it pleaſe God) in a courſe of living 
tolerably to my mind. For it is no ſmall of my 
concern, that my indiſcretions have laid ſo heavy a tax 
upon You, my dear friend, to whom, once, I hoped to 
giye more pleaſure than pain. . Ii 
I am at preſent at one Mrs. Moore's at Hamſtead. 
My heart miſgave me at coming to this village, becauſe 
I had been here with him more than once: But the 
coach hither was ſo ready a conveniency, that I knew 


not what to do better. Then I ſhall ſtay here no longer 


than till I can receive your anſwer to this: In which you 
will be pleaſed to let me know, if I cannot be hid, ac- 
cording to your former contrivance Happy, had I 
Er given 
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gven into it at the time l] by Mrs. Townſend's affiſtance, 

the heat of his fearch be over. The Deptford road, 
ere ih th right e to br fu pate 


E. aboard. Jl 2t me 

O hy v e and per- 

miitted to aſſutrie ſo ſpecious a form, and yet allowed to 
conceal his feet and his talons, till with the one he wWas 
ready to trample upon my honour, and to ſtrike the 
other into my heart — And what had I done, that he 
fhould'be let look particularly upon me! 

Forgive me this mortnuting queſtion, the effect 
my impatience, my r For, 
as 1 have eſcaped with my Honeur, and nothing but 
my worldly profpetts, and my pride, my ambition, 
and my vanity,” have ſuffered in this wreck of my hope- 
fuller fortunes, may I not ſtill be more happy than I de- 
ferve'to be? And is it not in my om power fill, by 
che Divine favour; to ſecure: the great ſtake of all? And 
who knows but that this very path into which. my in- 
1 me, ſtrew'd as it is with briers 
and thorns, which tear in pieces ny gaudier 1 
may not be the right path to lead me inte — 
to my future happineſs; which might have been en- 
dangered by evil communication??? 
And afterall, Are there not ſtill more deſerving per- 
ſons than 1, who never failed in any eapitul point of 
duty, chat have bern more humbled chan myſtif; and 
ſore too, by the errors of Parents and Relations, by 
the tricks and baſeneſs of Guardians and Truſtees, and 
in Which their own raſnneſs or folly had no part? 

I will then endeavour to make the beſt of my preſent 
lot. And join with me, my beſt, my only friend, in 
praying, "Thar my puniſhmetit may end here; and that 
my preſeht afflictions may be ſanctified to me. 

This Letter will enable you to account for a line or 
two, which T ſent to Wilſon's, to be carried to you, 
only for a feint, to get his ſervant out of the way. He 
ſeemed to be left, as I thought, for a Spy upon me. 

But he returning too ſoon, I was forced to write a 3 

. 4 
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lines for him to carry to his Maſter, to a tavern. near 
Doctors- Commons, with the ſame view: Pars up 
pily anſwered my end. 

13 eatly in che morning a bitter Letter to the 
wretch, which I left for him obvious enough; and 1 
ſuppoſe he has it by this time. I kept no copy of it. 

I ſhall recollect the contents, and ive you the Parsen 
of all, at more leiſure. 

I am ſure you will approve of my Eſcape=-The ra- 
3 — ode be vetyivide: For 
they, and that Dorcas tao, did hear me (I know. 
did) cry out for help: If the fire had been other than a 
villainous plot {altho! in the morning, to blind them, 
I pretended to think it otherwiſe) they would have been 
alarmed as much as I; and have run in, hearing me 
ſcteam;, to comfort me, ſuppoſing my terror was the fire: 
to relievr me, ſuppoſing it were any- thing elſe. But 
the vile Dorcas went awky as ſoon as ſhe ſaw the wretch 
throw his arms about me !—Bleſs me, my dear, I had 
only. my flippers and an under-petticoat on. I was 
| frighted/out of my bed, by her cries of fire; and that 

I ſhould be burnt 2 — a moment And ſhe to go 
dways and never to return, nor any- body elle! And yet 
I heard women voices in the next room; indeed I did. 
—Aniorident contrivance of them all. Cod be praiſed, 
bam dut of their houſe! 

My terror is not yet over: I can hardly think-myſelf 
tar Becp well man I {ce from my windows, 
whether on horſeback or on foot; I think to be ham. 

ib know you will expedite an anſwer. A man and 
horſe will be procured me to-morrow . early, . 
This. To be ſure, you cannot return an anſwer by the 
ſame man, becauſe you muſt ſee Mrs. Toynſend firſt : 
Nevertheleſs, I ſhall wait with impatience till you con; 
having no friend but you to apply to and being ſuch 
re- that I know not 
which way to turn myſelf; whither to go; nor hat to 
do — What a dreadful hand have I made of it ; 

Mrs. Moore, at whoſe houſe I am, is a wido v, _ 
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. chapter: And of this,” one of her neighbours, 


of whom I bought a handkerchief, purpoſely to make 


uiry before I would venture, informed me. 
I will not ſet my foot out of doors, till I have your 
direction: And I am che more ſecure, having dropt 


words to the people of the houſe where the coach ſet me 


down; as if I expected a chariot to meet me in my way 
to Hendon; a —— a little diſtance from this. And 
when L leſt their houſe, I walked backward and forward 
upon the hilly at firſt; not knowing what to do; and 
Pt — —— = 
Þ ven to enquire a lodging: 

Tou will direct for me, my dear, by the name of 
Mrs! Hartiot Lucas: (9119900 11.3 

Had I nat made my when l did, Lin 
ſolved to attempt it again and again. He was gone to 


the Commons for a Licence, as he wrote me word; for 
J refuſed” — A pouyprent oi rag 


. extorted from me. 
Hoe hard, how: next+to-impoſible, my dent, to 
avoid many leſer deviations, W 
Den amor 1 
For fear 1 ſhould. dot get away-ar ray firſt edlen, 1 
bad äpptifed him, that I would not ſet eye upon him 


under à week, in order to gain myſelf time for it in dit- 
ferent ways And were I ſo to have been watched as to 


have made it „I would, after ſuch an inſtance 
of the connivance of the women of the houſe; have run 
out into the Street, and thrown myſelf into the next 
houſe I cold have entered, or claimed protection from 
the firſt perſon I had met—omen to deſert the cauſe of 
a creature of their own Sex in ſuch à Situation, 
what 'muſt they be Then, ſuch poor guilty. ſort of 
figures did they make in the morning after he was gone 
out ſo earneſt to get me up ſtairs, and to convince me, 
by the ſcorched — and burnt curtains and 
vallens; that the fire was real that (although I ſeemed 
to delieve all they would have me believe) I was more 
and more reſolvecd to get out of their houſe at all ad- 
ventures. When 
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When 1 began, I thought to write but u few lines. 
But, be my ſubject what it will, I know not how to 
conclude, when I write to you.' It was akvays ſo: It is 
1 r, owing peculiarly to that moſt intereſting 
Gee Situation, which you will allow, however, | 

at preſent the whole mind of 


Tur Wnbappy, but erveffeRtienate | 
1 r  CLARISSA MARLOWE: | 


I. 550 of 


"LETTER XXXII. 


1. Leske en, To Ions BE vrond, El 


Friday Morning, paſt Two o'clock. 
* 7 mampbet To Clariſſa, ſing !—QOnce more, what 
"a happy man thy friend A ſilly dear novice, to be 
heard 85 Gale the coachman'whither to carry her And 


| by to Hamſtend, of all the villages about London 


plabe where we had been together more than once 

"-Methinks I am forry ſhe managed no better ſhall 
"find. the recovery of her too eaſy a taſk, I fear! Had 
the but known how much difficulty enhances the value 
of any-thing with me, and had ſhe had the leaſt notion 
of obliging me by it, ſhe: would never have ſtopt ſhort 
at Hampſtead, ſurely; 
Well, but after all this es, thou wilt aſk, 
If I have already got back my Charmer ?*—l have 
not: But knowing where ſhe is, is almoſt the ſame thing 
as having her in my power. And it delights me to 
think how ſhe will ſtart and tremble when I firſt pop 
upon her! How ſhe will look with conſcious guilt, that 
will more than wipe off my guilt of Wedneſday night, 
when” The ſees her injured 1 and acknowleged 
Huſband, from whom, the. a of- lelogicy = 

would have ſtollen herſelf 
But thou wilt de impatient to know bey ent by 
my lights. Read the incloſed here, and remember the 


ius which from time to time, as I have told thee, 


I hive given my fellow, in apprehenſion of ſuch an 
clopernent : and that will tell thee all, and what I may 
Vor. IV. Q reaſon- 
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| kids expect from the. raſcal's diligence. and ma- 
nagement, if he wiſhes ever to ſee my face again. 

I T received it about half an hour ago, juſt as Was going 
to lie down in my cloaths: And it has made me ſo much 
alive, that, midnight as it is, I have ſent for a Blunt's 

chariot, to attend me here by day-peep, with a »/ua! 
coachman, if poſſible; = knowing not elle what to 
do with myſelf, I fat down, and, in the joy of my heart, 
have not only written thus far, but have concluded upon 
the meaſures I ſhall take when admitted to her preſence: 

For well am I aware of the di wx I ſhall Net tocon. 


tend with from iſt Ne ; 

ben II Af HY&13 « 

Tine is to ſertifie yout Manner, 28 . the 

at Hameſtet, wher I have found out my Lady to 
be in logins at one Mrs. Moore's, near upon Hameſtet 

Hethe. And I have ſo ordered matters, that her Ladi- 
mip cannot ſtur bur] muſt have notice of her goins and 
comins. As I knowed d durſted not look into your 
Honner's faſe, if I had not found out my Lady, thoff 
' the was gone off the prems's in a quarter of an hour, as 
a man may ſay ; ſo I KnOUwed ydu would be glad at heart 
to know | had found her out: And ſo 1 ſand thiſs Petur 

Partrick, who is to have 5 thillins, it being now near 

KS. of the elock at nite 3 for he would not ſtur without 

drinck too - beſides rg ſhulde 

de like ways at the logins before I ſen. 
This munny of youre Honner's; but I thought as 
how if the man was payed by me beforend, he mought 

Play trim; ſo left that to your Honne.. 

My Lady knows nothing of my being hereaway. 

But L thoute it beſt not to leve the plaſe, bacauſe ſhe ba 

tacken the logins but for a fue-nites. 

If your 'Honner come to the Upper Flax, 1 vill be 
in ſite all the day about the Tapp-houſe or the Hethe; 
Thave botroued an other cote, inſtead of your Honner's 
ferie,” and a blacke wigy ; ſoe cannot be knoen by my 
Lady, if an howe ſhe fee me: And have made 
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as if I had the toothe· ale; ſo with my hancriffe at my 
mothe, the teth which, your Honner was pleaſed to bett 
out with your honner*s fyſte, and my dam'd wide mothe, 
at are r 
mine. N J 
The tow inner Leen I had from my Lady, before 
ſhe went off the prems's. One was to be left at Mr. 
Who, s for Wy, 7 The next was to be for your 
nner, But I knowed you was not at the plaſe di- 
rected; and being afear d of what fell out, ſo I kept 
them for Jour Honner, and ſo could not give um to 
until I ſeed you. Miſs How's I only made belief 
b Lad on carred it, and ſed as how there was 
rothing left for hur, as ſhee wiſhed to knoe : So WY 


they be 
wr am, may. it pleſe your Honner. 
Dur Honner's moſt dutiful, 
Kd wonce ak bappy Sarvaiit, _ 
W. SUMMERS. 


"\ 


4h" two inner 1 as Will. calls them, *ti 
plain, were wrote for no other purpoſe, but to ſend hin 
out of the way with them, and one of them to amuſ 


me. That dre to Miſs ] Howe 1s only this: 


ny 225+... 1 ſday; June ar 
14. 4 l þ my dear Mi Eons only for a feint, 
and to fee if it will go current. I ſhall write at large 


very ſoon, if not miſerably prevented !!! 
Cr. H. 


Now, Jack, will not ber feints juſtify mine? Does 
ſhe not invade my province, thinkeſt thou? And is it 
not now fairly come to bo ſhall moſt deceive and cheat 
the other! So, thank my Stars, we are upon a par, 
at laſt, as to this point Which is a great eaſe to my 

nſcience, thou myſt believe. And if what Hudibras 


tells ys is true, the oh F Way: has who abundance of 
Doubthſs 


i 


„ 12 Is, 


Noc, Doubtleſs the aleafive i is a8 n 210. od ton 
In being cheated, as to cheat. ep o div wo 
| As lookers-on find moſt delight, on yornnoH mo, 
Who leaſt perceive the juggler a lern, J | 
Aud ſtill the leſs they widerſtand, - « 
be more admire the ſleight:af- bend. 


©, This is my dear j Wi Nn IJ kh me ch ts 
inner Letter ſent by Wil ee e 

Mr. Lovelace, R 151 rſday, Jin 8. 4. 

O not give me cauſe to dread dur return. If you 
would not that I ſhould hate you for ever, ſend me 

half a line the beater, to aſſure e that you Will not 
attempt to ſee me for a week to come. I cannot look 
you in the face without equal confuſion and indignatidn. 
The obliging me in This is but a poor a — for 
your laſt night's vile behaviour. 
Tou may paſs this time in a journey to Lord M's; 
and I cannot doubt, if the Ladies of your family are as 
favourable to me, as you have aſſured me they are, but 
that you will have intereſt enough to prevail with one 
of them, to oblige me with her coc ey After your 
baſeneſs of laſt night, you will not wonder, that I inſiſt 
upon this proof of your future honour. 

Pff Captain Tomlinſon comes mean time, I can hea 
what he 1 * to ſay, and ſend you an account of it. 

But in leſs than a Week, 17 ou ſee me, it muſt be 
owing to a freſh act of violence, "of which you know not 
the conſequence. 

Send me the requeſted line, if ever you 
have the forgiveneſs confirmed, the WO 0 5 
you extorted from 
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The uh 
2 Cx. H. 


Non, Belford, what canſt thou ſay in behalf of this 
ſweet rogue of a Lady! What canſt thou ſay for her? 
:Tis apparent, that ſhe was fully determined , 

| ope- 


s 
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Elopement, when ſhe wrote it: And thus would ſhe 
me ne of party againſt, myſelf, by drawing me in to 
give her .a week's time to complete it: And, more 
wicked ſtill, ſend me upon a fool's errand to bring 
up one of my couſins: When we came, to have the 
ſatisfaction of finding her gone off, and me expoſed for 
ever What puniſhment can be bad enough for ſuch a 
little villain of a Lad 70 | 
But mind, moreoyer, how plauſibly ſhe accounts by 
this billet, (ſuppoſing ſhe ſhould not find an opportunity 
of elopitg. before, I returned) for the, reſolution of not 
ſeing,me for a week ; apd for the bread, and butter ex- 
e chit, vs oor rl 
The chariot is not come; and if it were, it is yet 
too ſoon for eyery-thing but. my impatience. And as 
L have already taken all my meaſures, ànd can think of 
nothing but my triumph, I. will reſume; her, violent 
Letter, in order to ſtrengthen my reſolutions againſt 
her, I Was before in too gloomy. a way to proceed with 
it: But now the, ſubject is all alive to me, and my gayer 
fancy, hke the Sun-beams, will irradiate it, and turn 
the ſolemn; deep green into a brighter verdure, 
en I have called upon my Charmer to explain 
ſome parts of her Letter, and to atone for others, I will 
ſend it, or a copy of it, to thee, * _ = 
_ , Suffice it at preſent to tell thee, in the firſt place, that 
ſhe is determined never to be my wife To be fure, there 
ought to be no compulſion in ſo material a caſe, Com- 


pulſion, was her parents fault, which I have cenſured ſo 


ſeverely, that I ſhall hardly be guilty of the ſame. Iam 


therefore glad I know her mind as to this eſſential point. 
I have ruined her, ſhe ſays !—Now that's a fib, take 
it in her own way—lt I had, ſhe. would not perhaps 


have run away from me. 4 
She is thrown upon the wide World: Now I own, 
that Hamſtead-Heath affords very pretty, and very 
extenſive proſpects ; but tis not the wide world neither: 
And ſuppoſe that to be her grievance, I hope ſoon to 
reltore her to a narrawer. _ POD * 


Q 3 I am 


She talks of her father*s cure. Hut have I not repaid 

him for it an hundred-fold in the fame coin? But why 
- the faults of other people be laid at ty door? 
ave I not enow of my own?, _ * 


1 F ns to peep Let me ſum 


ln won, the, the deat erestire' Letter h u ci 
lection of invectives not very new to me; though the 
occaſion for them, no doubt, is new to ber. A little 
ſprinkling of the romantic and contradictory runs thro' 
it. She loves, and ſhe hates: She encourages me to 
urſue her, by telling me 1 ſafely may ; and yet ſhe begs 
will not: She apprehends poverty and want, yet re- 
ſolves to give away her Eſtate: To gratify whom !— 
Why, in ſhort, thoſe who have been the cauſe of her 
_ misfortunes, And finally, tho? ſhe reſolves never to be 
mine, yet.ſhe has ſome regrets at leaving me, becauſe 
| 70 by opening proſpects of a Reconciliation with her 
nends, WG 4 "ai 
Bat never did morning dawn ſq tardily as this!— 
Neither is the chariot . | 


W..: WF, 4: 
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A GENTLEMAN to ſpeak with me, Dorcas? —Who 
can want me thus early ? 

Captain Tomlinson, layſt thou! Surely he muſt have 
travelled-all night !—Early riſer as I am, how could he 
think to find me up thus early? 

Let- but the | chariot, come, and he ſhall accompany 
f me in it to the bottom of the hill (tho* he return to 
| town on foot ; for the Captain is all obliging goodneſs) 
; that I may hear all he has to ſay, and tell him all my 
$ 


WF. rr FO 


mind, and loſe no time. 


Welb now am 1 ſatisfied: that this rebellious flight 
will tutn to my * as all cruſhed Rebellions *. 


io the advantage of a ee 


Dax Captain, I rejoice to ſee e in the nick 
of time—See !] See! 


. The r 5-finger'd mary appears, Ps. 
rom her mantle ſtakes her tears "1 7 
The Sun ariſing, mortals 4 nod | 4 
*. hf dive the rifeng miſts a w, 
In promiſe of à glorious 3 V | Id F 
 Bacuſ me, Sir, that I ſalute you Hock my favourite 
Bard. He that riſes with the Lark, will ſing with the 
Lark. Strange news fince I ſaw you, Captain !—Poor 
miſtaken Lady !—Bur you have too much goodneſs, I 
know, to reveal to her Uncle Harlowe the errors of this 
capricious Beauty. It will all turn out for the beſt. Tou 
muſt accompany me part of the way, I know the de- 
light” you take in compoſing differences. But tis the 
taſk of the Prudent to heal the breaches made by the | 
raſhneſs and folly of the Imprudent. 
„„ „ 

Ap now all around me ſo ſtill, and fo duese whe 
rattling of the chariot-wheels at a Street's diſtance do 1 
hear — And to this angel of a woman 1 f!!! 

Reward, O God of Love [The cauſe is thy PA 3 
reward thou, as it deſerves, my ſuffering perſeverance! 
—Sycceed my endeavqurs to bring back to thy obe- 
dhencr, this charming fugitive— Make 9 
| Q 4 
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her raſhneſs; repent her inſults ; implore my forgive- 
neſs ; beg to be re-inſtated in my favour, and that [will 
bury. in oblivion the remembrance of her heinous oe 


againſt thee, and againſt ime, [ty fairhful ane 


Tax chariot at the So — . T com 

I attend you, good Captain e 297 0) 11 Of va 
Indeed, Sir— | Ono gu. 
Pray, Sir—Civility | is not Ceremony. oh 4 1 


And now, dreſſed like a Bridegroom, my 15 died 


beyond that of the moſt deſiring one (attended by a 


footman whom my Beloved never ſaw) Jam already at 
ned een 
2] 24 ly 
LE 7 T E R XXXIII. 


AM. LovELact, To Joun BeLyorD, "Eſq; 


Upper-Flaſk, Hamſtead, Friday morn.. 7 o'Clock.(Fune 9.) 
Au now here, and here have been this hour and 
half. What an induſtrious ſpirit have 1 Nobody 
can ſay, that I eat the Bread af idleneſs. I take true 
pains far all the pleaſure I enjoy. I cannot but admiro 
myſelf ſtrangely for, ly, with this active ſoul, 
I ſhould have made a very great figure in whatever ſta- 
tion I had filled. But had I been a Prince To be 
ſure I ſhould have made a moſt noble Prince! I ſhould 
have led up a military dance equal to that of the great 
Macedonian. I. ſhould have added kingdom to king- 
dom, and deſpoiled all my neighbour- ſovereigns, in 
order to have obtained the name of Robert the / boy 
And I would have gone to war with the Great Turk, 
and the Perſjan, and Mogholl, for their Seraglios ; for 
not one of thoſe Eaſtern Monarchs ſhauld have had à 
pretty woman to bleſs, himſelf with, till T * done 
with, her. 
And now 1 have 7 much leiſure u | hands 
that, after having informed myſelf of on. 


tial, —— — 7 
eep 


„ 


þ 
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keep: up with time as well as can: For the ſubject is 
now become worthy of me; and it is yet too ſoon, I 
doubt, to pay my compliments to my Charmer, after 
all her fatigues for two or three days paſt: And, more - 
over, I have abundance of matters preparative. to my 
future proceedings to recount, i in order * connect and 
render all intelligible. 

I parted with the Captain at — food: — the hill; 
trebly inſtructed; that is to ſay, as to the Fa, to the 
Probable, and to the Peſſible. If my Beloved ang I can 
meet and make without the mediation of this worthy” 
eman, it will be ſo much the better. As little 
oreign aid as poſſible. in my amorous conflicts has 

always been a rule with me; tho? here IJ have been 
obliged to call in ſo much. And who knovs but it may 
be the better for the Lady the leſs ſhe makes neceſſary > 
Icannot bear, that ſhe ſhould ſit ſo indifferent to me as 
o be in eameſt to part with me for ever upon ſo ſlight, 
or even upon any occaſion. If 7 find\ſpe is. But no 
more threatenings till ſhe is in my ere 
knoweſt what I have vowed. | 
All Will's account, from 10 Lady? 's flight to his 
finding her again, all the accounts of the people of the 
houſe, the coachman's information inn ſo doeh 
collected together, ſtand thus. 

The Hamſtead Coach, when the dearFugitive came 

to it, had but two paſſengers i in it. But ſhe made 
: — go off directiy, paying for the vacant 
6 

P 
The two niſms directing the conchinan to let 
them down at the GIN ak ſhe bid him ſet her 
don there alſo, © 

* They took leave of her [Very reſpe&fully nodoubt}. 
* and-ſhewent-into the houſe, and aſked, if ſhe could 
* not have a diſh of hr and a room to o herſelf for 
4 " halag-hour.” : hot 

©. They ſhewed her up to the very: room where 1 
* now am. She fat at the very table I now write upon; 
© and" I believe, the chair I fit in was hers. O Bel- 


Ane ford, 
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ford, if thou knoweſt what Love i is, thou wilt be able 
to account for theſe minute. 

dhe ſeemed ſpiritleſs and fatigued. The gentle- 
<. woman herſelf choſe to attend ſo genteel and lovely a 

gueſt. She aſked her, If the would have — on 
butter to her te: | 

No. . ech 1 He nous! 

Then had very good biſcuits, | | „ng 
As ſhe pleaſed. 
The gentlewoman ſtept out for ome | andvecorn: 
ing on a fudden, ' ſhe obſerved: the ſweet Fugitive en- 
deavouring to reſtrain a violent burſt of grief which 
© ſhe had given way to in that little interval. 
However, when the Tea came, ſne made dhe land- 
lady ſi don with her, and aſked her abundance of 
© queſtions about the villages and roads in-thatineigh- 
© bourhood. 0 

The gentlewoman took notice to ber, that ſbe 
© ſemed to be troubled in mind. 

Tender Spirits, ſhe replied, could not par with 
© gear friends without concern.” 

- She meant me, no doubt. 

She made no enquiry about'a lodging; tho' by the 
ſequel, thow'lt obſerve, that ſhe ſeemed to intend to 
go no farther that night than Hamſtead. But after 
© ſhe had drank two diſnhes, and put a Biſcuit in her 
pocket ¶ Sweet ſoul, to ſerve for her ſupper perhaps] 
ſhe laid down half. a- crown 3 and refuſing change, 
* ſighing, took leave, ſaying, ſhe would proceed to- 
© watds Hendon ; the ne e ee ere 
© of her queſtions. 

They offered to ſend to uh if a Hamſlead 
4 'Doarh wens not d go to Hendon that evening. 
No matter, ſhe ard £Perhags ſhe might meet the 
* chariot.” 

Another of her feints, I ſuppoſe ; for howy: or with 
whom, could any-rhing of this ſort have been-concerted 
ſince yeſterday morning? 

She had, as the people took notice to one e. 
ſome- 
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ſomething ſo uncommonly noble in her air, and in 
her perſon and behaviour, that they were {ure ſhe: 
© was of quality. And having no ſervant with her of 
* either Sex, her eyes Her fine eyes, the gentle woman 
called them, ſtranger as ſhe was, and a woman I] be- 
© ing ſwelled _ = they w_ ſure there was an 
Elopement in t e, either from or 

6 Gb for they ſuppoſed her — + nk 
+ maidenly to be a'married Lady: And were: ſhe mar- 
ried, no huſband would let ſuch a fine young creature 
be unattended and alone; nor give her cauſe for fo 
much grief, as ſeemed to be ſettled in her countenance. 
Then, at times; ſhe ſeemed to be ſo bewildered, they 
5 ſaid, that they were afraid ſhe had it . 


oY make away with herſelf, 


All theſe things pr embed this chri- 
«off z and — 1. — peery ſervant, as they 
; calle a footman who was drinking with Kit the hoſt- 
cer at the taphouſe, to watch all her morions; This 
e 8 


© fe 


© her. Then, wor A. her face — London, ſhe 
ſeemed, by the motion of — to her 
s eyes, to weep; repenting [ W ows ] the raſh ſt | 
* ſhe had taken, and wiſhing herſelf back again.” F 

Better for her, if ſhe do, Jack, once more I ſay ! 
Woe be to the girl who could think of marrying 
me, yet be able to-run away from me, and renounce | 


me for ever 


Then, continuing on a few he in; 
5 and, as if diſlikin cher road, pars, lm 0h 
F directed her — back towards Hamſtead,” | 
I am glad ſhe wept ſo much, becauſe no heart burſts 
(be the - occaſion for the forrow what it will) which has 
that kindly relief. Hence I hardly ever am moved at 
the ſight of theſe pellucid 9 in 4 . 
ow 
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How often, in the paſt twelve hours, have I wiſhed, a 
tun could cry moſt confoundedl / 
dShe then ſaw a Coach - and four driving towhgda her 
0 empty. She croſſed the path ſhe was ing as if to meet 
© it; and ſeemed to. intend to ſpeak to the coachman, 
©. had he ſtopt or ſpoke firſt. He as earneſtly looked 
at ber. Every one did ſo, who paſſed her (ſo the man 
vrho dogged her was the wa ſuſpected) Happy 
of a coachman, hadſt thou known whoſe: notice 
thou didſt engage, and whom thou mighteſt haye ob- 
liged!—It was the divine Clariſſa Harlowe at whom 
thou | !--Mine own Clariſſa Harlowe !--But it was 
well for me that thau' wert as undiſtinguiſhing as the 
beaſts thou droveſt ; otherwiſe, what a wild —— 
1 I been led ? 
The Lady as well as the Gaadiman, rig ſhort, 
6 Themed, to want refolution.z; the horſes kept on The 
© fellow's head and eyes, no doubt, turned behind him] 
and the diſtance Cota le lengthened beyond recall. With 
6 a ful eye the looked: after him; ſighed and wept 
again; as the avant, who: e ee 0 
© ſerved... 
By this time tha) bad — the Boden. She 
© looked up at every dne, as ſhe paſſed ; now. and - then 
< breathing upon her bared hand, and applying it to 
1 ber Fwelled eyes, to abate the redneſs, and dry the 
tears. At laſt, ſeeing a bill up for letting lodgings, 
ſhe walked backwards and forwards half a dozen 
times, as if unable to determine what to do. And 
then went further into the town; and there the fellow, 
being ſpoken to hy one of his familiars, loſt her for 
© a few minutes: But he ſoon ſaw her come out of a 
__ © Jinen-drapery ſhop, attended with a ſervant-maid, 
© having, as he believed, bought ſome little matters, 
* and, as it proved, got that maid - ſervant to 22 
© her to the houſe ſhe is now at (a). 
* The fellow, after waiting about an hour, - — not 
© ſeeing her come out, 3 — Wat ſhe 
had taken lodgings there“ fl 


4a) See p. 224. 
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And here, ſuppoſin 15 my narrative of the dramatic 
kind, ends Act the Firſt. And now begins, 

6 ACT | We 
x „ane Hamſtead Heath continued; | 
| Enter my Raſcal, 0 
os having got at all theſe particulars, by ex- 
changing others as frankly againſt them, which [ 
had . prepared him with both verbally and in 
with I found the people already of my party, and 
83 wiſhes for ny ſucceſs, penn to me all 

tey told him. 

But he had firſt aequainted me with the accounts he 
had given them of his Lady and me. It is neceſſaty 
that I give thee the particulars of his tale—And I have 
a little time upon my hands; for the maid of the houſe, 
who had been out of an errand; tells us; that ſhe ſaw 
Mrs. Moore [with whom muſt be my firſt buſineſs} go 
into the houſe of a young gentleman, within a few doors 
of her, who has a maiden'Siſter, Miſs Rawlins by name, 
fo notify'd for prudence, that none of her acquaintance 
undertake ay thing! of Colſequenes, without conſult- 
ing her. ha 
| Mean wi while 'my honeſt- n 1 walking about 
Miſs Rawliris's door, in order to bring me notice of 
Mrs. Moore's return to her own houſe, I hope her 
goſſips-tale will be as ſoon told as mine. Which take 
as follows. | 

Will. told them, before I came, That his Lady 
* was but lately married to one of the fineſt gentlemen 
© in the world, But that, he being very gay and lively, 
© ſhe was mortal jealous of him; and in a fit of that 
< ſort,” had eloped from him. For altho* ſhe loved 
«© him dearly, and he doated upon her (as well he might, 
© ſince, as they had ſeen, ſhe was the fineſt creature 
6 © that ever the ſun ſhone upon) yet ſhe was apt to be 

wilful and ſullen, if he might take the liberty 

y ſo—but truth was truth ;— and if ſhe could 

« nar c have her own way in every-thing, would be for 
« : leaving 
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leaving > him. That ſhe had three. or four times played 
his — — ſuch; tricks; but with all the virtue and 
* innocence in the world ; running away to an intimate 
friend of hers, who, tho* a young Lady of honour, 
vas but too indalgent to her in this her only failing: 

8 on med reaſon his maſter. had brought her 3 Lon | 
« don-lodgings 4, their , uſual reſidence bei 
country: And that, on bis refuſing to 5 5 be 
about * 5 he had been ſeen with in St. James's 
Park, ſhe had, for the. firſt time ſince ſhe came to 
town, ſerved. his maſter thus: 5 Whom he had left 
* © half-diſtrated on that account. 

And truly well he might, poor gentleman! cried 

honeſt folks, pitying me before they ſaw, me. 

He told them how he came by his intelligence of 
ber 3, and, made himſelf ſuch an intereſt w wk 
+ that they helped him to a change of cloaths for him- 
6, ſelf; and = Jandlord, at his requeſt, privately en- 

< quired, if the Lady actually remained at Mrs. Moore's; 
6 and for ho long ſhe had taken the lodgings : Which 
© he found only to be for a week. certain: But ſhe had 
< ſaid, that ſhe believed ſhe ſhould, hardly ſtay fo long. 
And then it was that he wrote his Letter, and ſent it 
1 by honeſt Peter Partrick, as thou haſt heard.“ 

When I came, my perſon and dreſs having anſwered 
Will s. deſcription, the people were ready to : worſhip | 
me. 1 no- and: then f noy · and then put on a 
lighter air; which, however, I deſigned ſhould ſhew 

More of vexation- "ill-diſguiſed, than of real chearful- 
neſs: And they told Will, It was a thouſand pities fo 
fine a Lady ſhould have ſach feittiſh tricts; adding, 
that ſhe —— expoſe herſelf to great dangers by them; 
for that there were Rakes every: where | Lovalace's is 
gvery corner, Zack I] and many abgut that town, who 
would leave nothing unattempted to get into er com- 
pany: And altho' they might not prevail upon her, yet 
might they nevertheleſs hurt her reputation; and, in 
time, e &e bn of * fine e 


from her. 2 
1 Good 


At 
£* Tao 
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Good ſenſible people, theſe !—Hay, Jack! 

Here, Landlord; one word with you. My n 
4 find, has acquainted you with the reaſon of my come- 

this way. An unhappy affair, Landlord | Avery 
appy affair! But never was there a more virtuous 
woman. 
So, Sir, ſhe. ſeems to be. A thouſand üs . 
Ladyſhi has ſuch ways—And. to ſo gooc-humoured a 
gentleman as you ſeem to be, Sir, 

Mother-ſpoilt, Landlord | — Mother-ſpoile! that's 
the thing — But, ſighin behnf I muſt make the beſt of it. 
What 15 want yoz to do for me, is to lend me a great 
coat. I care not what it is. If my ſpouſe ſhould ſee 
2 7 a diſtance, ſhe would make it very difficult for 
| =, of; her { ſpeech. A great coat with a 
T you have one. I muſt come upon her before ſhe 


is aware. 
I am afraid, Sir, I have none fit for ſuch a gentle- 


a as you. 
O, any-thing will do!—The worſe the better. 


Eur Lindlord. Res enter with two great coats. © 
5 Landlord, This will be beſt; for I can button 
over the lower part of my face. Don't! look 
i down and concerned, Landlord? 
A never ſaw a gentleman with a better: natured lock. 
JTis pity you ſhould have ſuch trials, Sir. 0 
I muſt be very unhappy, no doubt of it, Landlord. 
And et I am a. 4 5 Pleaſed, you muſt needs think, 
that I have found her out before an any great incanve- 
ee a e e . ) d 
theſe 1 r 
love her with all her failings, . _ 4 
The good woman, who ws wichin hearing ef al 
this, pitied me much. 
Pray, your Honour, ſaid ſhe, if I way be fo, bal 
was Madam ever a mamma 


No !—and I ſighed —We have been but. a. "Cecle 
while marricd ; and, as I may ſay to gon, 1 
| fault 


4 
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fault chat ſhe is not in that wiy [Not a word of a lye 
in this, Jack]. But to tell you 10005 Madam, the may 
be compared to the dog in the-manger— 

Iunderſtand you; Sir, , (ſimpering)—She i is but young, 
Sir. 1 have heatd' of one or two ſuch ſkitriſh young 
Ladies in my time, Sir. — But when Madam 1s in thar 

way, I dare ſay, as ſhe loves you (and it would be 

ſtrange if ſhe did not!) all this will be over, and ſhe 
ma make the beſt of wives. of 
hat's all my hope. 
She is as fine a Lady as 1 . belt I hope, Si, 
won't be too ſevere. She*l! get over all theſe freaks, 
if once ſhe be a mamma, I warrant. 
I can't be ſevere to her; ſhe' knows that. The mo- 
ment J ſee her, all reſentment is over with me, IF ſhe 
give me but one kind look. | 

All this time, I was adjuſting my, horſeman's con, 

and Will. was putting in the ties of my wig (a), and 
buttoning the cape over my chin. 

I aſked the gentlewoman for à little powder. She 
brought me a powder- box, and I lightly ſhook the puff 
over my hat, and flapt one ſide of it, tho* the lace 
looked a little too gay for my covering; and flouchin 
it over my eyes, Shall I be known, think you; Madam 

Your Honour is fo expert, Sir!—T wiſh, if I may be 
J bold, your. Lady has not ſome cauſe to be jealous. 
But it will be impoſſible, if you keep your laced cloaths 
covered, that any- body hold know you in that dreſs 
to be the ſame gentleman—Except t they find you out 
by your clocked ſtockens. 

Well obſere*'d=—Can't you; Landlord, lend or fel 
me a 7 of ſtockens, that will draw over thefe b Ican 
cut off the feet, . if. they won t go into my oss. 
He could let me have a a Pair of coarle, but clean 
ſtirrup-ſtockens, if I pleaſed. | 
Phe beſt in the Hons for the purpofe. BY _ 

He fetch'd them. Will. drew them on; 1180 y 
legs chen made a good gouty, appegrance, . 5 01 
* (a) The faſhionable Wigs at that TY I ow 


p 
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The good woman, ſmiling, wiſhed me ſucceſs ; and 
ſo did the landlord : And as thou knoweſt that I am 
not a bad mimic, I took a cane, which I borrowed of 
the landlord, and ſtooped in the ſhoulders to a quarter 
of a foot of leſs height, and ſtumped away croſs to the 
Bowling-green, to practiſe a little the hobbling gaite 
of a gouty man, The landlady whiſpered her huſband, 
as Will. tells me, He's a good one, I warrant him 
I dare ſay the fault lies not all of one ſide, While mine 
hoſt replied, that I was ſo lively and ſo good-natured; a 
gentleman, that he did not know who could be angry 
with me, do what I would. A ſenſible fellow !—I 
wiſh my Charmer were of the ſame opinion, 

And now I am going to try, if I can't agree with 
goody Moore for lodgings and other conveniencies for 
my ſick wife. | | 

Wife, Lovelace!* methinks thou interrogateſt. 

Yes, wife; for who' knows what cautions the dear 
Fugitive may have given in apprehenſion of me? 

But has goody Moore any other lodgings to lett?” 

Yes, yes; I have taken care of that; and find that 
ſhe has juſt ſuch conveniencies as I want. And I know, 
that my wife will like them. For, altho' married, I 
can do every- thing I pleaſe ; and that's a bold word, 
you know. But had ſhe only a garret to let, I would 
have liked it; and been a poor author afraid of arreſts, 
and made that my place of refuge; yet would have 
made ſhift to pay beforehand for what I had. I can 
ſuit myſelf to any condition, that's my comfort. 

4 { 4% *' 9 , 

TAE widow Moore return'd! ſay you—Down, 
down, | flutterer !— This impertinent heart is more 
troubleſome to me than my conſcience, I think. —1I ſhall 
be obliged to hoarſen my voice, and roughen my cha- 
rater,” to keep up with its puppily dancings. 

Bur, let me ſee, Shall I be angry or pleaſed, when 
I am admitted to my Beloved's preſence ? 

Angry, to be ſure.—Has ſhe not broken her word 
with me? At a time too when I was meditating to do 

Vor. IV. R „ 
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her grateful juſtice ?—And is not breach of word a 
dreadful crime in good folks? I have ever been for 
forming my judgment of the nature of things and 
actions, not ſo much from what they are in themſelves, 
as from the character of the actors. Thus it would be 
as odd a thing in ſuch as we to keep our words with a 
woman, as it would be wicked in her to breat hers to us. 

Seeſt thou not, that this unſeaſonable gravity is ad- 
mitted to quell the palpitations of this unmanageable 
heart? But till it will go on with its boundings. I'll 
try as I ride in my chariot to tranquillize. 

Ride, Bob! ſo little a way | 

Tes, ride, Jack; for am J not lame? And will it 
nok look well to have a jodget who keeps his Chariot ? 
What widow, what ſervant, aſks queſtions of a man 
with an equipage ? 

My coachman, as well as wier fervans, is under 
Wilys tuition. 

Never was there ſuch a hides raſeal as he has made 
himſelf. The devil only and his ether maſter can know 
bim. They both have ſet their marks upon him. As to 
my Honout's mark, it will never be out of his damn'd 
wide Mothe; as he calls it. For the dog will be 515 
befote de Gu loſe the reſt of oe by age. | 

s ene 


* 


* I. E ＋ T E R xXXXIV. 
2 Lovzta CE, To JN Bzrrown, Ele. 
| Hamſtead, Friday Night, June q: 
OW, Belford, for the Narrative of narratives. 
I will continue it, as I have opportunity; and 
that ſo dextrouſly, that if I break off twenty times, thou 
ſnalt not diſcern where I piece my thread. 
Although grievouſly afflicted with the gout, I alight- 
ed out of my chariot (leaning very hard on my cane 
with one hand, and on my new ſervant's ſhoulder with 
the other) the fame inſtant almoſt that he had knocked 


at the door, that I might be ſure of admiſſion into the 
houſe. I took 
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I took care to button my great coat about me, and 
to cover with it even the pommel of my ſword ; it be- 
ing a little too gay for my years. I knew not what oc- 
cation I might have for my ſword. I ſtooped forward 
blinked with my eyes to conceal their luſtre [No vanity 
in ſaying that, Jack I]; my chin _ up for the tooth- 
ach z my flouched, laced hat, and ſo much of my wig 
as was viſible, giving me, all together, the appearance 
of an antiquated beau. 

My wife, I reſolved beforehand, ſhould have a com- 
plication of diforders. | 

"The maid came to the door. I aſked 5. her miſtreſs. 
She ſhewed me into one of the parlours ant 1 fat 
any with a gouty On fk." | | 


Enter Goody Wers | 


"Poa ſervant, Madam. But you * excuſe me; 
I cannot well ſtand.— find by the bill at the door, 
that wg 2 have ace to lett [Mumbling 1 words as 

man Will, 1 had loft fome my fore- 

55 Be Be pleaſed to inform me what they are; for T 
Ike your tuation And I will tell you my fanily— 
have wife, a good old a than myſelf, 
by the way, a pretty deal. She is in a bad ſtate © 
health, and is adviſed into the Hamiſtead air. She will 
bare two maidiſervarits And a footman. The coach © 4 
chariot (I ſhall not have them up both together) we 
5 up aby. Where, and the coachman will be with his 

es. 

When, "Si, | fall ou want to come inn 


17h þ 6 


— you 

Thr as 9 705 pleaſe,” It will Hie BD. = rk of 
bringing” my” cook,” if we do. And J ſuppoſe you 
have ſervants who know how to dreſs a couple of diſhes. 
* wo muſt eat plain food, and T don't love kick- 


W hurt a angle Lady, who who will bt gone in two or 
| R 2 three 
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 niſters, made 


three days. She has one of the beſt apartments: That 
will then be at liberty. _ ic 
Tou have one or two good ones mean time, I pre- 
ſume, Madam, juſt to receive my wife; for we have 
loſt time—Theſe damn'd phyſicians—Excuſe me, Ma- 
dam, I am not uſed to curſe z but it is owing to the 
love I have for my wife—They have kept her in hand, 
till they are aſhamed to take more fees, and now adviſe 
her to the air. I wiſh we had ſent her hither at firſt, 
But we muſt now make the beſt of it. | 
Excuſe me, Madam (for ſhe looked hard at me) 


that I am muffled up thus in this warm weather. I am 


but too ſenſible, that I have left my chamber. ſooner 
than I ought, and perhaps ſhall have a return 4 my 
t for it. I came out thus muffled up, with a dread- 


ful pain in my jaws ; an ague in them, I believe. But 
be agel with 


my poor dear will not fied with any · body's care 
but mine. And, as I told you, we have loſt time. 

Tou ſhall ſee hat accommodations I have, if you 
Stk Sir, But I doubt you are too lame to walk up 


iS. n t 0 1 
Ican make ſhift to hobble up now I have reſted a 


little. I'll juſt ook upon the apartment my wife is to 


have. Any- thing may do for the ſervants: And as you 


ſeem to be a good ſort of gentlewoman, I ſhan't ſtand 


for a price, and will pay well beſides for the trouble | 


: 
: 


1 IVE, 1 c + ov61.43623 lA 1 go! 
"She led the way; and I, helping myſelf by the ba 
mailt to get up with leſs fatigue than I ex- 

pected from ancles ſo weak. But oh! Jack, What was 
Sixtus the V th's artful depreſſion of his natural powers to 
mine, when, as the half· dead Montalto, he gaped for the 


pretendedly unſought Pontificate, and the moment he 


Vas choſen, leapt upon the prancing beaſt, which it 


vas thought by the amazed conclave he was not able 
to mount without help of chairs and men? Never was 
there a more joyous heart and lighter heels than mine, 
Joined together; yet both denied their functions; the 


one fluttering in ſecret, ready to burſt its bars for . 
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ful expreſſion, the others obliged to an hobbling mo- 
tion; when, unreſtrained, they would, in their maſter's 
imagination, have mounted him to the lunar world 
without the help of a ladder. | 

There were three rooms on a floor; two of them 
handſome ; and the third, ſhe faid, ſtill handſomer , 
but the Lady was in it. | 

I ſaw, I ſaw ſhe was! for as I hobbled up, crying 
out upon my weak ancles, in the hoarſe mumbling 
voice I had aſſumed, I beheld a little piece of her as 
ſhe juſt caſt an eye (with the door a- jar, as they call 
it) to obſerve who was coming up; and, ſeeing ſuch 
an old clumſy fellow, great-coated in weather ſo warm, 
ſlouched, and muffled up, ſhe withdrew, ſhutting the 
door without any emotion. But it was not fo with 
me; for thou canſt not imagine how my heart danced 
to my mouth, at the very glimpſe of her; ſo that I was 
afraid the thump, thump, thumping villain, which 
had fo lately thumped as much to no purpoſe, would 
have choaked me. | 

I liked the lodgings well; and the more as ſhe ſaid 
the third room was ſtill handſomer. I muſt fit down, 
Madam [and choſe the darkeſt part of the room] : 
Won't you take a feat yourſelf No price ſhall part 
us—But I will leave the terms to you and my wife, if 
you — And alſo whether for board or not. Only 
pleaſe to take This for earneſt, putting a guinea into 
her hand.— And one thing I will ſay; My poor wife 
loves money; but is not an ill- natured woman. She 
was a great fortune to me': But, as the real Eſtate goes 
away at her death, I would fain preſerve her for that 
reaſon, as well as for the Love I her as an honeſt 
man. But if ſhe make too cloſe 'a bargain with you, 
tell me; and unknown to ber, I will make it up. This 
is my conſtant way: She loves to have her pen*worths ; 
and I would not have her vexed or made uneaſy on any 
account, *. | | 
She ſaid, I was a very conſiderate gentleman z and, 

| | ---Rg. {7K ; upon 
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upon the condition I had mentioned, ſhe was content 
to leave the terms to my Lady. 

But, Madam, cannot a-body just peep into the other 
apartment, that I may be more Fe to my wife 
in the furniture of it ? 

The Lady deſires to be private, Slr-BarAnd 
was going to aſk her leave. 

I caught hold of her hand——However, ſtay, ſtay, 
Madam: It mayn t be proper, if the Lady loves to be 
: peivate. Don't let me intrude upon the Lady— 

No intruſion, Sir, I dare ſay: The Lady is good- 
humoured. She will be ſo kind as to ſtep down into 
the parlour, I dare ſay. As ſhe ſtays fo little a while, 
Lam ſure ſhe will not wiſh to ſtand-in my way, 

No, Madam, that's true, if ſne be good-humoured, 
a8 yOu ſay—Has ſhe been with you long, Madam? 

She came but yeſterday, Sir— — 

I believe I juſt now ſaw the glimpſe of her. She 


ſeems to be an "elderly 9 7 
No, Sir; you're miſtaken. She's a young Lady; 
and one of the handſomeſt I ever ſaw. 


Cat ſo, I beg her pardon ! Not but that I ſhould 
have liked her the better, were ſhe to ſtay longer, if 
ſhe had been elderly; I have a ſtrange taſte, Madam, 
you'll ſay, but I really, for my wife's ſake, Jove every 
elderly woman, Indeed I ever thought Age was to 
be reverenced, which made me (taking the fortune into 
the ſcale. too, that I own) make my addreſſes to my 
preſent dear. 

Very zoad.. of. you, Sir, to reſpect Age: We all 
hope to to live to be old. 

Right, Madam. But you ſay the Lady is beautiful 
Now you muſt know, that tho' I chuſe to converſe 
with the elderly, yet I love to fee a beautiful young 
woman, Juſt as I love to fee fine flowers in a garden. 
There's no caſting an eye upon her, is there ? without 
her notice ? For in this dreſs, and thus muffled up about 
my jaws, I ſhould not care to be ſeen any more than 
the, let her love privacy as much as ſhe will. * 

W 
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I will go aſk if I may ſhew a gentleman the apart- 
ment, Sir; and, as you are a married gentleman, and 
not over- young, ſhell perhaps make the leſs ſcruple. 
Then, like me, ſhe loves elderly folks beſt perhaps. 
But it may be ſhe has ſuffered by young ones? | 

I fanſy ſhe has, Sir, or is afraid ſhe ſhall. She de- 
fired to be very private; and if by deſcription enquired 
after, to be denied. 

Thou art true woman, goody Moore, thought I! 

Good lack Good lack! What may be her ry 
then, 1 pray ?, 

She is pretty reſerved in her Story ; but, to 
you my thoughts, I believe Love is in the — She 
is always in tears, and does not much care for company. 

Nay, Madam, it becomes not me to dive into Ladies 
Secrets; I want not to pry into other peoples affairs. 
But, pray, how does ſhe employ herſelf? - et ſhe 
came but yeſterday; ſo you can't tell. 

Writing continually, Sir. 

Theſe women, Jack, when you-aſk them queſtions 
by way of information, don't care to be ignorant of 
. for! 

Nay; excuſe me, Madam, I am very far from being 
an inquiſitive man. But if her caſe be difficult, and 
not merely Love, as ſhe is a friend of yours, I would 
give her my advice. 

Then you are a Lawyer, Sir— 

Why, indeed, Madam, I was ſome time at the 
Bar; but I have long left practice; yet am much 
conſulted by my friends in difficult points. In a pau- 
per caſe I 9 Et give money; but never tale N 
from the richeſt. 

You are a very gcod gentleman, then, S. He 

Ay, Madam, we cannot live always here 1 and we 
ought to do what good we can But I hate to appear 
officious. If the Lady ſtay any time, and think fir, 
upon better acquaintance, to let me into her caſe, it 
may be a happy day ſor her, if I find it a juſt one; 
fo r, you muſt know, that when I Was e I 
| | R 4 Dau $ never 
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never was ſuch a ſad fellow as to undertake, for the 
ſake of a paltry fee, to make white black, and black 
white; for what would that have been, but to en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh iniquity by quirks, while I robbed 
the innocent? 

You are an excellent gentleman, Sir: I wiſh [and 
then ſhe ſighed} I had had the happineſs to know there 
was ſuch a Lawyer in the world; and to have been 
acquainted with him. 

Come, come, Mrs. Moore, I thick your name is, 

it may not be too late—When you and I are better 
acquainted, I may help you perhaps. But mention 
nothing of this to the Lady; for, as I ſaid, 1 hate to 
appear officious. 
This prohibition I knew, if goody Moore anſwered 
the ſpecimen ſhe had given of her womanhood, would 
make her take the fi nity to tell, were it to 
be neceſſary to my ache ſhe ſhould. 

I appeared, upon the whole, ſo indifferent about 
ſeeing the Room, or the Lady, that the good woman 
was the more eager I ſhould ſee both. And the rather, 
as I, to ſtimulate her, declared, that there was more 
required in my eye to merit the character of a hand- 
ſome woman, than moſt people thought neceſſary; and 
that I had never ſeen fix truly lovely women in my life. 

To be brief, ſhe went in; and after a little while 
came out again. The Lady, Sir, is retired to her cloſet, 
So: you may go in and look at the room. = 
Ks Fj how my heart began again to play its pug's 

(2 
I hobbled in, and ſtumped about, and liked it very 
much ; and was ſure my wife would, I begged ex- 
cuſe for ſitting down, and aſked, Who was the Miniſter 
of the place? If he were a good er? Who 
ed at the Chapel? And if be were a good preacher, 
and good liver too, Madam I muſt enquire after 
That; For I love, I muſt needs ſay, that the Clergy 
ſhould practiſe what they preach. 
Very right, Sir; but that is not ſo often the caſe, 
as were to be wiſhed, More's 
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More's the pity, Madam. But I have a great vene- 
ration for the Clergy in general. It is more a ſatire 
Human nature, than upon the Cloth, if we ſup- 

_ thoſe who have the beſt opportunities to be good, 


_ leſs perfect than other people. For my part, I don't 
love profeſional any more than national reflections.— 


— mf the Lady in her cloſet. My gout makes 
me rude. 

Then up from my ſeat ſtumped I—What do you call 
theſe. window-curtains, Madam? 

Sruff-damaſk, Sir. | 

It looks mighty well, truly. I like it better than 
ſilk. It is wartner to be ſure, - much fitter for 
lod in the country; or le in years. 
"x oF is in a pre ＋ "10 n 

It is neat and clean, Sh Sir: That's all we pretend to, 

Ay, mighty well—Very well—A filk camblet, I 
think—Very well, truly —I am ſure my wife will like 
it. But we would not turn the Lady out of her lodging 
for the world. The other two apartments will do for 
us at the preſent. - 

Then ſtumping towards the cloſet, over the door of 
which hung a picture What picture is that 001 I 
ſee: A St. Czcilia ! 

A common print, Sir— 

Pretty well, pretty well! It is after an Italian ma- 
ſter—1 would not for the world turn the Lady out of 
her apartment. We can make ſhift with the other two, 

1 louder ſtill: But yet mumblingly hoarſe 
for I had as great regard to uniformity in accent, as to 
my words. | 

O Belford] to be ſo near my angel, think what a 
painful conſtraint I was under! 

I was reſolvad to fetch her out, if poſſible : And 
283383 to be going - Lou can't agree as tq any time, 

Moore, when we can have this third room, can 
jou? Not that [whiſpered I, loud enough to be heard 
in * next room; Not that] I would incommode the 


Ops But I would tell my Wife when-abouts—And 


women, 
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women, you know, Mrs. Moore, love to have every. 
thing before them of this nature. 

Mrs. Moore, ſays my Charmer [And never did her 
voice ſound ſo harmonious to me: Oh how my heart 
bounded again ! It even- talked to me, in a manner; 
for I thought I heard, as well as felt, its unruly flutters; 
and every vein about me ſeemed a pulſe : Mrs. Moore] 
you may acquaint the | —_ that I ſhall ſtay here 
only for two or three days at moſt, till I receive an An- 
ſwer to a Letter I have written into the country; and 
rather than be your hindrance, I will take up with any 
apartment a pair of ſtairs higher. 

Not for the world Not for the world, young Lady, 
cried II— My Wife, well as I love her, ſhould lie in a 

ret, rather than put ſuch a conſiderate Lady as you 
ſeem to be, to the leaſt inconvenien-cy. 
She opened not the door yet; and I faid, But ſince 
you have ſo much goodneſs, Madam, if I could but 
juſt look into the cloſet as I ſtand, I could tell my wife 
whether it is large enough to hold a cabinet ſhe much 
values, and will have with her where-ever ſhe goes. 

Then my Charmer opened the door, and blazed upon 
me, as it were, in a flood of light, like what one might 
imagine would ſtrike a man, who, born blind, had by 
ſome propitious power been bleſſed with his ſight, all 
at once, in a meridian Sun, | 

Upon my foul,” I never was ſo ſtrangely” affeAed 
before. I had much ado to forbear diſcovering myſelf 
that inſtant: But, heſitatingly, and in great diſorder, 
I faid, looking into the cloſet, and around it, There is 
room, I fee, for my Wife's Cabinet; and it has many 
jewels in it of high price; but, upon my ſoul [for 1 
could not forbear ſwearing, like a puppy :—Habit is a 
curſed thing, Jack—)] Nothing ſo valuable as the Lady 
I fee, can be brought into it. 

She ſtarted, and looked at me with terror. The 
truth of the compliment, as far as I know, had taken 
diſſimulation from my accent. 


I faw it was impoſſible. to conceal mytelf longer 
om 
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from-her, any more than (from the violent impulſes of 
my paſſion) to forbear manifeſting myſelf. I unbuttoned 
therefore my cape, I pulled off my flapt ſlouched hat; 
1 threw open my great coat, and, like the devil in 


Milton [an odd compariſon tho*!] 


T ftarted up in my own form divine, 
Touch'd by the beam of her celeſtial eye, 
More potent than IthurieÞ's ſpear |— 


Now, Belford, for a ſimilitude Now for a likeneſs 
to illuſtrate the ſurpriſing ſcene, and the effect it had 
my charmer, and the gentlewoman !—But nothing 
was like it, or equal to it. The plain fact can only 
deſcribe it, and ſet it off Thus then take it. ab 
She no ſooner ſaw who it was, than ſhe gave three 
violent ſcreams; and, before I could catch her in my, 
arms (as I was about to do the moment I diſcovered 
myſelf) down ſhe ſunk at my feet, in a fit; which made 
me curſe my indiſcretion for ſo ſuddenly, and with fo 
much emotion, revealing myſelf, 92 
The gentle woman, ſeeing fo ſtrange an alteration in 
my perſon, and features, and voice, and dreſs, cried 
out, Murder, help! Murder, help! by turns, for half 
a dozen times running. This alarmed the houſe, and 
up ran two ſervant-maids, and my ſervant after them, 
I cried out for water and hartſhorn, and every one flew 
a different way, one of the maids as faſt down as ſhe 
came up ; while the gentlewoman ran out of one room 
Into another, and by turns up and down the 8 
we were in, without meaning or end, wringing het 
fooliſh hands, and not knowing what ſhe did. 
Up then came running a gentleman and his ſiſter, 
fetched, and brought in by the maid who had run 
down; and who having let in a curſed crabbed old 
wretch, hobbling with his gout, and mumbling with 
his hoarſe broken toothed voice, was metamorphoſed 
all at once into a lively gay young fellow, with a clear 
accent, and all his teeth; and ſhe would have it, that 
I was neither more nor lefs than the devil, and could 
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could not keep her eye from my foot; expecting, no 
doubt, every minute to ſee itdiſcover itſelf to be cloven. 

For my part, I was ſo intent upon reſtoring my 
angel, that I regarded nobody elſe. And at laſt, ſhe 
ſlowly recovering motion, with bitter ſighs and ſobs 
(only the whites of her eyes however appearing for ſome 
moments) I called upon her in the tendereſt accent, as 
I kneeled by her, my arm ſupporting her head; My 
Angel! My Charmer ! My Clariſſa! look upon me, 
my deareſt Life !—I am not angry with you !—1 will 
forgive you, my beſt Beloved |— 

he gentleman and his ſiſter knew not what to make 

of all this: And the leſs, when my Fair-one, recover- 
ing her ſight, ſnatched another look at me ; and then 
again groaned, and fainted away. 

I threw up the cloſet- ſaſn for air, and then left her 
to the care of the young gentlewoman, the ſame notable 
_ Mifs Rawlins, whom I had heard of at the Flaſk ; and 
to that of Mrs. Moore; who by this time had recovered 
herſelf; and then retiring to one corner of the room, 
I made my ſervant pull off my gouty ſtockens, bruſh 
my hat, and loop it up into the uſual ſmart cock. 

I then ſtept to the cloſet to Mr. Rawlins, whom, in 
the general confuſion, I had not much minded before. 
—Sir, ſaid I, you have an uncommon ſcene before you. 
The Lady is my wife, and no gentleman's preſence is 
neceſſary here but my own. _ | 

I beg pardon, Sir: F the Lady be your Wife, I 
have no bulineſs here. But, Sir, by her concern at 
keing you... 

Pray, Sir, none of your g, and but*s, I beſeech 
you: Nor your concern about the Lady's concern. You 
are a very unqualified judge in this cauſe; and I beg of 
you, Sir, to oblige me with your abſence. TheWomen 
only are proper to be preſent. on this occaſion, added I; 
and 1 think myſelf obliged to them for their care and 
kind affiſtance, 1 
Tis well he made not another word: For I found 
my choler begin to riſe. I could not bear, that te 

ONE "Ven 9H Whre: 2: | : 
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fineſt neck, and arms, and foot, in the world, ſhould 
be expoſed to the eyes of any man living but mine. 
I withdrew once more from the cloſet, finding her 
beginning to recover, leſt the ſight of me too ſoon, 
ſhould throw her back again. Wr 
The firſt words ſhe faid, looking round her with 
great emotion, were, O hide me, hide me! Is he 
ne —O hide me Ils he gone Naasun u gn 
Sir, ſaid Miſs Rawlins, coming to me with an air 
both peremptory and aſſured, This is ſome ſurpriſing 
caſe, The Lady cannot bear the ſight of you. What 
you have done is beſt known to yourſelf. But another 
ſuch fit will probably be her laſt, It would be but kind 
therefore for you to retire. iy | 
It behoved me to have ſo notable a perſon of my 
party; and the rather as J had diſobliged her imper- 
tines Nragherc ---..!-.-1-:717-437 6 | 625+ 
The dear creature, ſaid I, may well be concerned to 
ſee me. If you, Madam, had a Huſband who loved 
ou as I love her, you would not, I am confident, fly 
m him, and expoſe yourſelf to hazards, as ſhe does 
whenever. ſhe has not all her way—And yet with a 
mind not capable of intentional evil—But Mother-ſpoilt! 
This is her fault, and All her fault: And the more in- 
excuſable it is, as Iam the man of her choice, and have 
reaſon to think ſhe loves me above all the men in the 
Here, Jack, was a Story to ſupport to the Lady; 
face to face too [a]! —_ 1 : 
„ OPEN iehicy off You 
l] Aud here, Belſord, leſt thou, thro! inattention, ſhouldſt be 
ſurpriſed at my aſſurance, let me remind thee (and that, thus, by 
way of marginal obſervation, that I may not break in upon my 
Narrative), that this my intrepidity was but a conſequence of the 
meaſures J had previouſly concerted (as I have from time to time 
acquainted thee) in apprehenſion of ſuch an event as has fallen out. 
For had not the dear creature already paſſed for my Wife, before 
no leſs than four worthy gentlemen of family and fortune“? And 
before Mrs. Sinclair, and her houſhold, and Miſs Partington ?— 
And had ſhe not agreed to her Uncle's expedient, that ſhe fou/d 
Vol. ii. p. 188. 1 x 
Þa:s 
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Tou ſpeak like a gentleman 3 you /ook like a gentle. 
man, ſaid Miſs Rawlins—But, Sir, this is a ſtrange 
caſe z the Lady ſeems to dread the fight of you. 
No wonder, Madam; taking her a little on one ſide 
nearer to Mrs. Moore. I have three times already for- 
given the dear creature. But this zealoufy . There is 
a ſpice of that in it—and of phrenſy too [whiſpered I, 
that it might have the face of a ſecret, and of conſe- 
quence the more engage their attention] But our Story 
I then made a motion to go to my Beloved. But 
they deſired that I would walk into the next room; and 
they would endeavour to prevail upon her to lie down. 
I begged that they would not ſuffer her to talk ; for 
that ſhe was accuſtomed to Fits, and when in this way, 
would talk of any- thing that came uppermoſt: And 
for ſuch, from the time of Mr. Hickman's application to that 
Uncle 5 and that the worthy Captain Tomlinſon ſhould be allowed 
P propagate that belief; as he had actually reported it to two fami- 
es (they poſſibly to more); purpoſely that it might come to the ears 
of James Harlowe; and ſerve for a foundation for Uncle John to 
build his Reconciliation-ſcheme upon r And canſt thou think, 
that nothing was meant by all this contrivance? And that I am not 
fill further prepared to ſupport my Story? ie 
Indeed, I little thought, at the time that I formed. theſe pre- 
cautionary Schemes, that ſhe would ever have been able, ; willing, 
to get out of my hands. All that I hoped I ſhould have occaſion 
to have recourſe to them for, was only, in caſe I fhould have 
the courage to make the grand attempt, and ſhould ſucceed in it, 
to bring the dear creature [and this out of tenderneſi to her ; for what 


attention did I ever yet pay to the grief, the execrations, the tears 


of a woman I had triumphed over 7] to bear me in her fight ; to 
expoſtulate with me; to be pacified by my pleas, and by her own 
future hopes, founded upon the Reconciliatoty- project, upon my 
reiterated vows, and upon the Captain's aſſurances — Since, in that 
caſe, to forgive me, to have gone on with me for @ wert, would 
have been to forgive me, to have gone on with me, for ever. And 
then had my eligible Life of Honour taken place; her trials would 
all have been then over; and ſhe. would have known nothing but 
gratitude, love, and joy, to the end of one of our lives. For never 
would I, never could I, have abandoned ſuch an admirable creature 
as this. Thou knoweſt, I never was a ſordid villain to any of her 
inferior Her inferiors, | may ſay For, who is not her inferior? 
| + See p. 138. of this Volume. || Ibid. p. 140. 


| 
| 


ra 
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the more ſhe was ſuffered to run on, the worſe ſhe was; 
and if not kept quiet, would fall into ravings; which 
might poſſibly hold her a week. 

They promiſed to keep her quiet; and I withdrew 


into the next room; ordering every one down but 


Mrs. Moore and Miſs Rawlins. 

She was full of exclamations. Unhappy creature! 

miſerable ! ruined ! and undone ! ſhe called herſelf; 

wrung her hands, and begged they would aſſiſt her to 

— _ the terrible. — ſhe ſhould otherwiſe be 
e to ſuffer, 


= eached patienca and quietneſs to her; and 


would _ had her to lie —5 but ſhe refuſed ; 
ſinking, however, into an ay char; for ſhe trembled 
ſo, ſhe could not-ftand; 

By this time, I hoped that me was enough recontied 
to bear 4 preſence, that it behoved me to make her 
bear 4 and fearing ſhe would throw out ſomething in her 
exclamations, that — Rill more diſconcert me, I 
went into the room: 


O there he is! ſaid = and toon ber apron over. 


her face .I cannot ſee him I cannot look upon bin 
—Begone, begone | touch me not- 

For I took her ſtruggling hand, beſeeching her to 
be pacified 3 and aſſuring her, that L would make all 
up with her upon her own terms and wiſne. 

\ Baſe man! ſaid the violent Lady, I have no wiſhes, 


but never to behold you more | Why muſt I be thus 


purſued and haunted ? Have you not made me miſera- 
ble enough already? Deſpoiled of all ſuccour and 
help, and of every friend, I am'contented to be poor, / 
* and miſerable, ſo I may be free from your e. 
ccutions. 


Miſs Rawlins ſtared at me[A confident flut this Miſs 


Rawlins, thought I]: So did Mrs. Moore. I told you 
{!/whiſperingly ſaid I, turning to the women; ſhake- 
ing my head with a face of great concern and pity z 
and then to my Charmer, My dear creature, how you 
rave! Lou will not eaſily recover from the effects of 


this 
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this violence. Have patience, my Love. Be pacified; 
and we will coolly talk this matter over : For you ex- 


poſe yourſelf, as well as me: Theſe Ladies will certainly 
think, you have fallen among robbers ; and that I am 
the chief of them. 

So you are! fo you are! feamping, her face ſtill 
covered [She thought of Wedneſday night, no doubt]; 
and, ſighing as if her heart were breaking, ſhe put ber 
hand to her forebead—1 ſhall be quite di 

I will not, my deareſt Love, uncover your 10. 
You ſhall not look upon me, ſince I am ſo odious to 
roms - But this is a violence I never thought you capa- 

vos: 

And I would have preſſod her hand, as I held it, 

with my lips; but ſhe drew it from me with indignation. 

Unhand me, Sir, ſaid ſhe. I will not be touched 
by you. Leave me to my fate. What right, what title, 
have you to perſecute me thus? 

What right, bat title, my dear — But this is not 


a time—T have a Letter from Captain Tomlinſon— - 


Here it is—offering it to her— 

I will receive nothing from your hands—Tell me 
not of Captain Tomlinſon—Tell me not of any-body 
—You — no right to invade me thus — Once more 
leave me to my fate Have you not made me miſera- 
ble enough? 

I touched a delicate ſtring, on purpoſe to ſet her in 
- ſock a paſſion before the women, as might confirm the 
intimation I had given of a phrenſical diſorder. 

. What a turn is here !-—Lately ſo happy !—Nothing 
wanting but a Reconciliation between you and your 
friends That Reconciliation in ſuch a happy train— 
Shall ſo fight, ſo accidental an occaſion be ſuffered to 
overturn all our happineſs ? 

She ſtarted up with a trembling impatience, her 
apron falling from her indignant face—Now, ſaid ſhe, 
that thou dare to call the occaſion fight and accidental, 
and that I am happily out of thy vile hands, and out 


4 « \houk I have reaſon to believe as vile, traitor and 
wretch 
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wretch that thou art, I will venture to caſt an eye upon 
thee—And O that it were in my power, in mercy to 
my Sex, to look thee firſt into ſname and Rr, and 
then into death 

This violent Tragedy- ſpeech, and the high manner 
in which ſhe uttered it, had its deſired effect. I looked 
vpon the women, and upon her, by turns, with a pity- 
ing eye; and they ſhook their wiſe heads, and beſought 
me to retire, and ber to lie down to compoſe herſelf. 

This 1 like other hurricanes, was preſently 
allayed by a ſhower. She threw herſelf once more into 
her armed chair, and begged pardon of the women for 
her paſſionate exceſs ; but not of me: Yet; I was in 
hopes, that when compliments were ſtirring, I ſhould 
have come in for a ſhare. 

Indeed, Ladies, ſaid I [with aſſurance enough, thou' lt 
ſay] this violence is not natural to my Beloyed's tem- 
per—Miſapprehenſion— | 

Miſapprehenfion, enn — And want I excuſes 
from thee !' - 

By what a ſcorn was every lovely feature agitated! 

Then turning her face from me, I have not patience, 
O thou guileful betrayer, to look upon thee ! Begone, 
Begone! With a face ſo unbluſhing, how dareſt thou 
my preſence ? 

I thought then, that the character of a Huſband 
obliged me to be angry. 

You may one day, Madam, repent this treatment : 
—By my Soul you may. Tou know I have not de- 
ſerved it of you Lou know I have not. 

Do I know you have not ?—Wretch! Dolknow— 

You do, Madam—And never did man of my figure 
and conſideration [I thought it was proper to throw 
that in] meet with ſuch treatment 

She lifted up her hands: Indignation kept her ſilent. 


But all is of a piece with the charge you bring againſt 


me of deſpoiling you of all ſuccour and help, of making 
you poor and lom, and with other unprecedented lan- 


8152 I will only ſay, before 8 two ee 


01. WF. that 


| 
ö 
| 
| 
| 
. 
4 
| 
| 
[ 


that ſince it muſt be fo, and fince your former eſteem 
for me is turned into fo riveted an averſion, I will ſoon, 
very ſoon,” make you entirely eaſy. I will be gone: 
In leave you to your own fate, as you call it; and 
may That be happy-!—Only, that I may not appear 
to be a ſpoiler, a robber indeed, let me know: whither 
T ſhall fend your apparel, and every-thing that belong: 
to you, and I will ſend it. H as; 
Send it to this place; and aſſure me, that you will 
never moleſt me more; never more come near me; 
and that is all I aſk of you. ET 
I will do ſo, Madam, faid I, with a dejected air. 
But did I ever think I ſhould be ſo indifferent to you? 
However, you muſt permit me to inſiſt on your 
reading this Letter; and on your ſecing Captain Tom- Ml 
Unſon, and hearing what he has to ſay from your Uncle, MW | 
He will be here by-and-by. ß. 8 
Don't trifle with me, ſaid the, in an imperious tone. ; 
Do as you offer. I will not receive any Letter from M 
your hands. If I ſee Captain Tomlinſon, it ſhall be on | 
his own account; not on yours. You tell me you will MW 
ſend me my apparel : If you would have me believe MW ( 
ſh 
ſe 
th 
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any- thing you ſay, let This be the Teſt of your Sin- 
cerity Leave me ow, and ſend my things. 

The women ſtared. They did nothing but ftare; 
and appeared to be more and more at a loſs what to 
make of the matter between us. ä 

I pretended to be going from her in a pet: But WW ou 
when I had got to the door, I turned back; and, a 
if I had recollected myſelf, One word more, my deareſt 
creature Charming even in your anger O my fond 
ſoul! faid I, turning half round, and pulling out my 

I believe, Jack, my eyes did gliſten a little. I have 
no doubt but they did. The women pitied me. Honeſt 
ſouls! They ſhewed, that they had each of them 1 
* handkerchief as well as I. So, haſt thou not obſerved 
(to give a familiar illuſtration) every man in a company | 
of a dozen, or more, ebligingly pull out ha * upc 
TREO * | 4 F wen 
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when ſome one has aſked, What's o'clock ?— As each 
man of a like number, if one talks of his Beard, will 
fall to ſtroking his chin with his four fingers and 
5 thumb. oo. - 4 # | . | 

One word only, Madam,, repeated I (as ſoon as my 
voice had recovered its tone) : I have repreſented to 
Captain Tomlinfon in the moſt favourable light the 
cauſe of our. preſent miſunderſtanding. You know 
what your Uncle inſiſts upon; and which you have ac- 
quieſced with. The Letter in my hand [and again 1 
offered it to her] will acquaint you with what you have 
to apprehend from your Brother's active malice. 

She was going to ſpeak in a high accent, putting 
the Letter from her, with an open palm—Nay, hear 
me out, Madam—The Captain, you know, has re- 
ported our marriage to two different perſons. It is 
come to your Brother's ears. My own relations have 
alſo heard of it. Letters were brought me from town 
this morning, from Lady Betty Lawrance and Miſs 
Montague, Here they are [I pulled them out of my 
pocket, and offered them to her, with That of the 
Captain; but ſhe held back her till open palm, that 
ſne might not receive them]. Reflect, Madam, I be- 
ſeech you reflect, upon the fatal conſequences which 
this your high reſentment may be attended with. 

Ever ſince I knew you, faid ſhe, I have been in a 
wilderneſs of doubt and error. I bleſs God that l am 
out of your hands. I will tranſact for myſelf what re- 
lates to myſelf. I diſmiſs all your ſolicitude for me. 
Am not my own miſtreſs!—Have you any title— | 

The women ſtared, [The devil ſtare ye, thought J, 
Can ye do nothing but ſtare ?] It was high time to ſtop 
her here, | ö 

I raiſed my voice to drown hers—You uſed, my 
deareſt creature, to have a tender and apprehenſive 
heart—You never had ſo much reaſon for ſuch a one 
as now, 


| 


Let me judge for myſelf, upon what I ſhall /ze, not 
upon what I ſhall Sar Do you think I ſhall ever 
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mind firſt on this fatal miſapprehenſion ; and This for 


raiſed my voice and drowned hers—Baſe wwretch, 521 


I T dreaded her going on—I muſt be heard, Madam, 
raiſing my voice {till higher. You muſt let me read 
one paragraph or two of This Letter to you, if you 
will not read it yourſelft— | 
_  Begone from me, Man !—Begone from me with thy 
Letters! What pretence haſt thou for tormenting me 
thus —What right What title - 
Deareſt creature, what queſtions you aſk ! Queſtions 
that you can as well anſwer yourſell— _ 
I can, I will—And bus I anfwer them 

Still louder raiſed I my voice. She was overborne, 
Sweet Soul! It would be hard, thought I [and yet! 
was very angry with her] if ſuch a ſpirit as thine cannot 
be brought ta yield to ſuch a one as mine! 

I lowered my voice on her ſilence. All gentle, all 
Intreative, my accent: My head bowed ; one hand 
held, out; the other on my honeſt heart: For 
Heaven's ſake, my deareſt creature, reſolve to ſee Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon with temper. He would have come 
along with me: But I was willing to try to ſoften your 


the ſake of your own wiſhes : For what is it otherwiſe 
to me whether your friends are or are not reconciled to 
us? Do I want any favour from them ?—For your own 
mind's fake therefore, fruſtrate not Captain Tomlin- 
ſon's negotiation. That worthy Gentleman will be here 
in the afternoon—Lady Betty will be. in town with my 
Couſin Montague, in a day or two. They will be your 
viſiters. I beſeech you do not carry this mi ſunderſtand- 
ing ſo far, as that Lord M. and Lady Betty, and Lad) 
Sarah, may know it [How conſiderable this made ne N 


= T êͤ¶ . A. ³·-e Ig 


2. 2. 


2 


lool to the women IJ. Lady Betty will not let you reſt I ſe 

till you conſent to accompany her to her own Seat 

And to that Lady may you ſafely entruſt your cauſe. thy 
to 


upon my pauſing a moment, ſhe was going 
to break out. I liked not the turn of her countenance, 
nor the tone of her voice . And thinkeſt thou, baſe 
« yretch,”” were the words. ſhe did utter. I again 
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dam !—You know that I have not deſerved the violent 
names you have called me. Words ſo opprobrious ! 
from a mind ſe gentle But this treatment is from you, 
Madam From you, whom I love more than my own 
Soul—By that Soul, I ſwear that I do [The women 
looked upon each other. They ſeemed pleaſed with my 
Ardor. Women, whether Wives, Maids,*qr Widows, 
love Ardors. Even Miſs Howe, thou knoweſt, ſpeaks 
up for Ardors (a) ]—Nevertheleſs, I muſt ſay, that 
you have carried matters too far for the occaſion. I fee 
you hate me— 

She was juſt going to ſpeak —If we are to ſeparate 
for ever, in a ſtrong and ſolemn voice, proceeded IJ, 
this Iſland ſhall not long be troubled with me. Mean 
time, only be pleaſed to give theſe Letters a peruſal, 
and conſider what is to be ſaid to your Uncle's friend; 
and what he is to ſay to your Uncle. —Any-thing will 
I come into (renounce me if you will) that ſhall make 
for your peace, and for the Reconciliation your heart was 
ſo lately ſet upon. But I humbly conceive, that it is ne- 
ceſſary, that you ſhould come into better temper with 
me, were it but to give a favourable appearance to what 
has paſſed, and weight to any future application to yaur 
friends, in whatever way you ſhall think proper to 
make it. __ N 

then put the Letters into her lap, and retired into 
the next apartment with a low bow, and a very ſolemn 
air, 

I was ſoon followed by the two women. Mrs. Moore 
withdrew-to give the fair Perverſe time to read. them : 
Miſs Rawlins for the ſame reaſon; and becauſe ſhe was 
ſent for home... 14 14, 9 5 | 

The widow beſought her ſpeedy return. I joined in 
the ſame requeſt ; and ſhe was ready enough to promiſe 
to oblige us. | 

I excuſed myſelf to Mrs. Moore for the diſguiſe I had 
appeared in at firſt, and for the Story I had invented. 
| told her, that I held myſelf obliged to ſatisfy her for 


(a) See Vol. III, p. 202. 3277 & 
| 1 S 3 the 
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the whole floor we were upon; and for an upper room 
for my ſervant ; and that for a month certain. 
She made many ſcruples, and begged ſhe might not 
5 urged on this head, till ſhe had conſulted Miſs Raw- 

ns. no 42 

1 Gconſented; but told her, that ſhe had taken my 
Earneſt; and I hoped there was no room for diſpute. 
Juſt then Miſs Rawlins returned, with an air of eager 
curioſity ; and having been told, what had paſſed be- 
tween Mrs. Moore and me, ſhe gave herſelf airs of 
office immediately: Which I humoured, plainly per- 
ceiving, that if T had her with me, I had the other. 
She wiſhed, if there were time for it, and if it were 
not quite impertinent in her to deſire it, that I would 
give Mrz. Moore and her a brief Hiſtory of an affair, 
which, as ſhe faid; bore the face of Novelty, Myſtery, 
and Surprize: For ſometimes it looked to her as if we 
were married; at other times, that point appeared doubt- 

ful; and yet the Lady did not abſolutely deny it; but, 
upon the whole, thought herſelf highly injured. 

I ſaid, That ours was a very particular caſe: That 
were I to acquaint them with it, ſome part of it would 
hardly appear credible. But however, as they ſeemed 
to be perſons of diſcretion, I would give them a brief 
account of the whole; and this in ſo plain and fincere a 
manner, that it ſhould clear up to their ſatisfaction every- 
thing that had paſſed, or might hereafter paſs between 
us. 
They fat down by me, and threw every feature of 
their faces into attention. I was reſolved to go as near 
the truth as poſſible, left any - thing ſnould drop from 
my Spouſe to impeach my veracity; and yet keep in 
view What paſſed at the Flaſk. Avon | 
It is neceſſary, altho* thou knoweſt my whole Story, 
and a good deal of my views, that thou ſhouldſt be ap- 
priſed of the ſubſtance of what I told them. 

I gave them, in as conciſe a manner as I was able, 

© the hiſtory of our families, fortunes, alliances, anti- 
£ Pathies; her Brother's, and mine, particularly. ! 


« ayerred 
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* averred, the truth of our private Marriage. The 
Captain's Letter, which I will incloſe, will give thee my 
reaſons for that : And beſides, the women might have 
propoſed. a Parſon to me by way of compromiſe. * I 
* told them the condition my Spouſe had made me 
ſwear to; and which ſhe held me to, in order, I faid, 
to induce me the ſooner to be reconciled to her Re- 
lations,” 

. + I owned, that this reſtraint made me ſometimes 
* ready to fly out.” And Mrs, Moore was ſo good as 
to declare, that e did not much wonder at it. 

Thou art a very good fort of a woman, Mrs. Moore, 
thought I. | 

3 Miſs Howe has actually detected our mother; 
and might poſſibly find ſome way {till to acquaint her 
friend with her diſcoveries ; I thought it p 8 to pre- 
R them in favour of Mrs. Sinclair and her two 

ieces. 

I ſaid, They were Gentlewomen born; that they 
© had not bad hearts; that indeed my Spouſe did not 
love them; they having once jointly taken the liberty 
to blame her for her over-niceneſs with regard to me. 
People, I ſaid, even good people, who knew them- 
« ſelves to be guilty of a fault they had no inclination to 
mend, were too often leaſt patient, when told of it; 

tas they could leſs bear than others, to be thought 1 in- 
differently of. 

Too —— the 8 5 they ay 

Mrs. Sinclair's houſe was a very handſome houſe, 
© and fit to receive the firſt quality [True enough, 
Jack IJ. Mrs. Sinclair was a woman very eaſy in her 
* circumſtances: A Widow-gentlewoman—as you, Mrs. 
Moore, are; Lets Lodgings—as you, Mrs. Moore, 
6 do. Once had better prof; as you, Mrs, Moore, 
may have had: The Rel of Colonel Sinclair : You 
Mrs. Moore, might know Colonel Sinclair—He had 
* lodgings at Hamſtead. 


. rs 
0, he was hel to che bel firilies in Scorland 
7 S 4 © And 
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And his widow is not to be reflected upon, becauſe 
© ſhe lets Lodgings, you know, Mrs. Moore ;—You 
© know, Miſs Rawlins.” " Fa fond 
Very tive, and, Very true: And they muſt needs 

ſay, it did not look quite fo pretty in ſuch a Lady as 
my Spoulc, to be ſo cenſorious. get. * 

A foundation here, thought I, to procure theſe wo- 
mens help to get back the Fugitive, or their connivance 
at leaſt at my doing ſo ; as well as for anticipating any 
future information from Miſs Howe. 

I gave them a character of that Virago: And inti- 
mated, that for a head to contrive miſchief, and a heart 
to execute it, ſhe had hardly, her equal in her Sex.“ 

To this Miſs Howe it was, Mrs. Moore ſaid, ſhe 
ſuppoſed, that my Spouſe was ſo defirous to diſpatch a 
man and horſe, by day-dawn, with a Letter ſhe wrote 
before ſhe went to bed laſt night ; propoſing to ſtay no 
longer than till ſhe had received an Anſwer to it. 

"The very ſame, faid I. I knew ſhe would have im- 
mediate recourſe to her. I ſhould have been but too 
happy, could I have prevented fuch a Letter from 
paſſing, or ſo to have managed, as to have it given 
into Mrs. Howe's hands, inſtead of her Davghter's. 
Women who had lived ſome time in the world knew 
better, than to encourage fuch ſkittiſn pranks in young 
Wives. ae 

Let me juſt ſtop to tell thee, while it is in my head, 
that I have ſince given Will. his cue to find out where 
the man lives who is gone with the fair Fugitive's Let- 
ter; and, if poſſible, to ſee him on his return, before 


he ſees her. dee, nber : | 
I told the women, I defpaired that it would ever be 
© better with us while Miſs Howe had ſo ſtrange an 
aſcendency over my Spouſe, and remained herſelf un- 
married; and until the Reconciliation with her friends 
could be effected; or a Pill happier event, —as I 
* ſhould think it, who am the laſt male of my family; 
* and which. my. Fooliſh You, and ber Tigour,” had Iu: 
f therj0'— iy aro wa r 
Here 
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Here I ſtopt, and looked modeſt, turning my dia- 
mond ring round my finger: While goody Moore looked 
mighty ſignificant, calling it a very particular caſe; and 
the Maiden fanned away, and primm'd and purs'd, to 
ſhew, that what I ſaid needed no farther explanation. 
I told them the occaſion of our preſent difference: 
$ I avowed the reality of the Fire: But owned, that I 
* would have made no ſcruple of breaking the unnatural 
© oath ſhe had bound me in (having an Huſband's right 
on my ſide) when ſhe was ſo accidentally frighted into 
* my arms: And I blamed myſelf exceſſively, that I 
did not; ſince ſhe thought fit to carry her reſentment 
* ſo high, and had the injuſtice to ſuppoſe the Fire to be 
a contrivance of min.. | 

Nay, for that matter, Mrs. Moore ſaid—as we were 
married, and Madam was ſo odd—Every Gentleman 
would 'not—And there ſtopt Mrs. Moore. r ber? 

© To ſuppoſe I ſhould have recourſe to ſuch a poor 
* contrivance, ſaid I, when I ſaw the dear creature every 
* hour—' Was not this a hold put, Jack? 

A moſt extraordinary caſe, truly! cried the Maiden 
fanning, yet coming in with her Well buts; and her 
ſifting Pray Sir's! and her reſtraining Enough Sir's | — 
flying From the queſtion to the queſtion ; her ſeat now- 
and-then uneaſy, for fear my want ef delicacy ſhould 
hurt her abundant modeſty 3 and yet it was difficult to ſa- 
tisfy her ſuper· abundant curigſity. 

My Beloved's jealouſy [and jealouſy of itſelf, to fe- 
male minds, accounts for a thouſand unaccountable- 
* nefſes] and the imputation of her half-phrenſy brought 
* upon her by her Father's wicked curſe, and by the 
previous perſecutions ſhe had undergone from all her 
* family, were what I dwelt upon, in order to provide 
* againſt what might happen.“ [97.24 0 

In ſhort,” I owned againſt myſelf moſt of the offen- 
ces which I did not doubt but ſhe would charge me 
* with in their hearing: And as every cauſe has a black 
* and a white ſide, I gave the worſt parts of our Story 
the gentleſt turn. And when I had done, Lg 
| 6 m 


FP i 


a charming Letter to my purpoſe wilt thou find it to 


fome of your own relations on your | ſuppoſed ] nuptials. 


Steward; and (not being under any reſtriction) men- 


with fo deſireable a piece of news from yourſelf. 
toum and you will poſſibly chuſe to put her right. If 
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them with ſome of the contents of that Letter of Cap- 
© tain Tomlinſon, which T had left with the Lady. I 
© concluded with cautioning them to be guarded againſt 
the enquiries of James Harlowe, and of Captain Sin- 
* gleton, or of any Sailor-looking men.” | 
This thou wilt ſee from the Letter itſelf was neceſſary 
to be done. Here therefore thou mayeſt read it. And 


be, if thou giveſt the leaſt attention to its contents, 


- To ROBERT LOVIIACI, E/; 
Dear Sir, Aan; Wedn. June 7. 
LTHO' I am obliged to be in town to-morrow, 
or next day at fartheſt, yet I would not diſpenſe 
with writing to you, by one of my ſervants (whom 1 
ſend up before me upon a particular occaſion) in order 
to advertiſe you, that it is probable you will bear from 


One of the perſons (Mr. Lilburne by name) to whom I 
hinted my belief of your Marriage, happens to be ac- 
quainted with Mr. Spurrier, Lady Betty Lawrance's 


tioned it to Mr. Spurrier, and he to Lady Betty, as a 
thing certain: And this (tho? I have not the honour 10 
be perſonally known to her Ladyſhip) brought on an en- 
quiry from her Ladyſhip to me by her gentleman ; who 
coming to me in company with Mr. Lilburne, I had no 
way but to confirm the report. And I underſtand, that 
Lady Betty takes it amiſs, that ſhe was not acquainted 


Her Ladyſhip, it ſeems, has bu/ineſs that calls ber 10 
you do, it will, I preſume, be in confidence ; that nothing 


may pexſpire from your own family to contradict what! 
have given out. 


OTOL | 


LE 


—_ my 
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| [I have ever been of opinion, That truth ought to 
be ſtrictly adbered to on all occaſions : And am concerned 
that I have (tho? with ſo good a view) departed from 
my old maxim. But my dear friend Mr. ohn Har- 
lowe would have it ſo. Yet I never knew a departure 
of this kind a fmgle departure. But, to make the beſt 
of it now, allow me, Sir, ance more to beg the Lady, 
as ſoon as poſſible, to authenticate the report given out.] 
When both you and the Lady join in the acknowlege- 
ment of your marriage, it will be impertinent in any one 
to be inquiſitive as to the day or week = [And, if as pri- 
vately celebrated as you intend (while the gentlewomen 
with whom you lodge are properly inſtructed, as you 
fay they are, and who actually believe you were married 
long ago) who ſhall be able to give a contradiction to 
my report | 
And yet it is very probable, that minute enquiries will 
be made; and this is what renders precaution neceſſary. 
For Mr. James Harlowe will not believe that you are 
married; and is ſure, 'he ſays, that you both lived to- 
gether when Mr. Hickman's application was made to 
Mr. John Harlowe: And if you lived together any time 
unmarried, he infers from your character, Mr. Lovelace, 
that ic is not probable, that you would ever marry: And 
he leaves it to his two Uncles to decide, if you even 
ſhould be married, whether there be not room to believe, 
chat his Siſter was firſt diſbonoured; and if ſo, to judge 


of the title ſhe will have to their favour, or to the for- 


giveneſs of any of her family. I believe, Sir, this part 
of my Letter had beſt be kept from the Lady. | 
Young Mr. Harlowe is reſolved to find ibis out, and 10 
come at his Siſter's ſpeech likewiſe 3; and for that purpoſe 
ſets out to-morrow, as I am well informed, wth a large 
attendance armed; and My. Solmes is to be of the party. 
And what makes him the more earneſt to find it out, is 
this: Mr. John Harlowe has told the whole family, that 
he will alter and new-ſettle his will. Mr. Antony Har- 
lowe is reſolved to do the fame by his; for, it ſeems, 
he has now given over all thoughts of changing his con- 
5 * ” dition ; 
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dition: having lately been diſappointed in a view be had of 
that ſort with Mrs. Howe. Theſe two Brothers generally 
act in concert; and Mr. James Harlowe dreads (and let 
me tell you, that he has reaſon for it, on my Mr, Har- 
lowe's account) that his younger Siſter will be, at laſt, 
more benefited than he wiſhes for, by the alteration 
intended. + He has already been endeavouring to ſound 
his Uncle Harlowe on this ſubject ; and wanted to know 
whether any new application had been made to him on 
his Siſter's part. Mr. Harlowe avoided a direct anſwer, 
and expreſſed” his wiſhes: for a general Reconciliation, 
and his hopes that his Niece were married. This of- 
fended the furious young man, and he reminded his 
Uncle of Engagements they had all entered into at his 
Siſter's going away, not to be reconciled but by general 
conſent. | 

Mr. John Harlowe complains to me often, of the 
uncontroulableneſs of his Nephew ; and ſays, that now, 
that the young man has not any-body of whoſe ſuperior 
ſenſe he ſtands in awe, he obſerves not decency in his 
behaviour to any of them. And this makes my Mr. 
Harlowe ſtill more deſirous than ever of bringing his 
younger Niece into favour again. I will not fay all ! 
might ofthis young man's extraordinary rapaciouſneſs:— 
But one would think, that theſe graſping men expect to 
live for ever! 

© I took the liberty but within theſe two hours, to 
© propoſe to ſet on foot (and offered my cover) to a 
* correſpondence between my friend, and bis daughter- 
* niece, as he ſtill ſometimes fondly calls her. She was 
* miſtreſs of ſo much prudence, I ſaid, that I was ſure 
© ſhe could better direct every-thing to its deſirable end, 
© than. any- body elſe could. But he ſaid, he did not 
© think himſelf entirely at liberty to take ſuch a ſtep a- 
« preſent; and that it was beſt that he ſhould have it in 
his power to ſay, occaſionally, that he had not any 
© correſpondence 40i/b her, or Letter from her. 
Fou will ſee, Sir, from all this, the neceſſity of 


* keeping our treaty an abſalute Secret; and if the 1 * 
| © has 
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© has mentioned it to her worihy friend Miſs Howe, I 
© hope it is in confidence. TRY Uo © 

[And now, Sir, a few lines in anſwer to yours of 
MO SS * % e DIVOW 

Mr. Harlowe was very well pleaſed with your rea- 
dineſs to come into his propoſal. But as to what you 
both deſire, that he will be preſent at the ceremony, he 
ſaid, that his Nephew watched all his ſteps ſo narrowly, 
that he thought it was not practicable (if he were in- 
clinable) to oblige you: But that he conſented with 
all his heart, that I ſhould be'the perſon whom he had 
ſtipulated ſhould be privately preſent at the ceremony 
on his part.] . 3 

However, I. think, I have an expedient for this, if 
your Lady continues to be very defirous of her Uncle's 
preſence (except he ſhould be more determined than his 
anſwer to me ſeemed to import); of which I ſhall ac- 
quaint you, and perhaps of what he ſays to it, when I 
have the pleaſure to ſee you in town. But, indeed, I 
think you have 10 time to Joſe. Mr. Harlowe is im- 
me to hear, that you are actually one; and I hope 

may carry him down word, when I leave you next, 
that I ſaw the Ceremony performed.] 8 

[If any obſtacle ariſes from the Lady (from Nu it 
cannot) I ſhall be tempted 7 think a little hardly of her 
puniilio.] - | „ 
Mr. Harlowe hopes, Sir, that you will rather take 
pains to avoid, than to meet, this violent young man. 
He has the better opinion of you, ler me tell you, Sir, 
from the account I gave him of your moderation and 
politeneſs ; neither of which are qualities with his Ne- 
phew. But we have all of us ſomething to amend. 

You cannot imagine how dearly my friend ſtill loves 
this excellent Niece of his will give you an inſtance 

of it, which affected me a good deal If once more, 
_ * ſaid he (the laſt time but one we were together) I can 
* but ſee this ſweet child gracing the upper-end of my 
table, as miſtreſs of my houſe, in my allotted month; 


* all the reſt of the family preſent but as her gueſts ; * 
| 10 


- 
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5 ſo Ka would have it; and had her mothers con- 
© ſent for i. There he ſtopt; for he was forced to turn 
his reverend face from me. Tear ran down his cheeks. 
Fain would he have hid them: But he could not 
Let yet, ſaid he how ho] (Poor gentleman, 
he — ectly ee ſhall I be able to bear the 
« firſt meeting l 

I biel God 12 am #o \ hard -hearte} 227 Mr Lovelace: 


EET T 


I will put an end to this i lng pl e, Be e to 

make my compliments acceptable to the * excellent 

of women; as well as belle ve me to be, 
1 ar Fir, 


37 aur > faithful Friend? and bumble Servant, 


Ax TONY Tourixsox. 


During the converſation between me and the women, 
I had planted myſelf at the further end of the apartment 
we were in, over-againſt the door, which was open; 
and oppoſite to the Lady's chamber-door, which was 
"> 1 ſpoke ſo low, that it was impoſlible for her, 
at that diſtance, to hear what we ſaid ; and in this ſitu- 
ation I could ſee if her door opened. 

I told the women, that what I had mentioned to my 
Spouſe of Lady Betty's coming to town with her Niece 
Montague, and of their intention to viſit my Beloved, 
whom they had never ſeen, nor ſhe them, was real ; 

and that I expected news of their arrival every hour. I 
then ſhewed them copies of the other two Letters, which 
I had left with her; the one from Lady Betty, the other 
from my Couſin Montague, And here thou mayeſt 
read them if thou wilt. 

Eternally reproaching, eternally upbraiding me, are 
my impertinent relations. But they are fond of occa- 
ſions to find fault with me. Their Love, their Love, 
Jack, and their dependence on my known good hu- 
mur. are their inducements. 


So" 
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ToRoBtrTLoveELace, EV; 
Dear Nephew, Medn. Morn. June 7. 
] Underſtand, that at length all our wiſhes are anſwered 
in your happy Marriage. But I think, we might as 
well have heard of it directly from you, as from the 
round-about way by which we have been made acquaint- 
ed with it. Methinks, Sir, the power and the will we 
have to oblige you, ſhould not expoſe us the more to 
our flights and negligence. My Brother had fer his 
heart upon giving to you the Wife we have all ſo long 
wiſhed you to have. But if you were actually married 
at the time you made him that requeſt (/uppofing, per- 
haps, that his gout would not let him attend yon) it is 
but like you *.— Shel Fg nad ber reaſons to wiſh 
it to be private while the differences between her family 
and ſelf continue, you might nevertheleſs have commu- 
nicated it to us with that reſtriftion ; and we ſhould 
have forborn the public manifeſtations of our joy, upon 
an event we have ſo long deſired. RS 
The diſtant way we have come to know it, is by my 
teward ; who is acquainted with a friend of Captain 
Tomlinſon, to whom that gentleman revealed it : And 
he, it ſeems, had it from yourſelf and Lady, with ſuch 
circumſtances as leave it not to be doubted. 
I am, indeed, very much diſobliged with you: So is 
Lady Sarah. But I ſhall have a very ſpeedy opportunity 
to tell you fo in perſon; being obliged to go to town 
on my old Chancery-affair. My Couſin Leeſon, who 
is, it ſeems, removed to Albemarle· ſtreet, has notice of 
it. I ſhall be at her houſe, where I beſpeak your at- 
tendance on Sunday night. I have written to my Cou- 
ſin Charlotte for either her, or her Siſter, to meet me 
at Reading, and accompany me to town. I ſhall ſtay 
but a few days; my buſineſs being matter of form only. 
On my return I ſhall pop upon Lord M. at M. Hall, 
to ſee in what way his laſt Fit has left him. 


I gave Mrs. Moore and Miſs Rawlins room to think this re- 
_ proach 2, Jack, | 
| | Mean 
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Mean time, having told you my mind on your ne- 
gligence, I cannot help congratulating you both upon 
the occalion—Your fair Lady particularly, upon her en- 
trance into a family, which is prepared to admire and 
love her. | | | 

My principal intention of writing to you (diſpenſing 

with the neceſſary punctilio) is, that you may acquaint my 
dear new Niece, that I will not be denied the honour of 
her company down with me into Oxfordſhire. I un- 
derſtand, that your propoſed houſe and equipages can. 
not. be ſoon ready. She ſhall be with me till they are. 
I T infiſt upon it. This ſhall make all up. My houſe 
ſhall be her own. My ſervants and equipages hers. 
Lady Sarah, who has not been out of her own houſe 
for months, will oblige me with her company for a week, 
in honour of a Niece ſo dearly beloved, as I am ſure ſhe 
r ͤ˙ ¹ hoot Being 

Being but in lodgings in town, neither You nor your 
Lady can require muck preparation. 

Some time on: Monday I hope to attend the dear 
young Lady, to make her my compliments; and to re- 
ccive ber apology for your negligence : Which, and her 
going down with me, as I ſaid before, ſhall be full ſa- 
tisfaction. Mean time, God bleſs her for her courage 
{Tell her I ſay ſo]: And bleſs you both in each other; 
and that will be happineſs to us all particularly, to 
. ws Tur truly affectionate Aunt, 

EL.iz. LAWRANCE. 


To ROBERT LOVELACE, £/q; 
_ Dear Couſin, SE | 2 
AE laſt, as we underſtand, there is ſome hope of you. 
Now: does my good Lord run over his bead-roll of 
proverbs ; of Black Oxen, Wild Oats, Long Lanes, and 
ſo forth. | | h rev 
Now, Couſin, ſay. I, is your time come; and you 
will be no longer, I hope, an infidel either to the power 
or excellence of the Sex you have pretended hitherto ſo 


much to under value; nor a ridiculer or ſcoffer at an In- 
ſtitution 


, ;.. 7 T7 2 . . gg iu 


— 
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ſtirucion which all Sober people reverence, and all Rakes» 
m— later, are brought to NRVERaners PX to e 
Woge Yi e 1 1 

is want to ſee how, you becpala your allen 2 7 
Whether the charming yoke fits light upon your ſhoul- 
ders. If, with ſuch. a ſweet Lake fellow it does not, 
my Lord, and, my Siſter, as well as I, think, that you 
will deſerve a cloſet tie about your neck. 

His Lordſhip is very much diſpleaſed, that you have 
not written him word of the Day, the Hour, the Man- 
oy, 3 85 every thing. But I aſk him, Ho he can al-. 

any mark. of. deference or politeneſs from 
kan e muſt — I tell him, till that ſign of Refor- 
mation, among others, appear from the influence and 
example of your Lady: But that, if ever you will be 
good for anyrthing, it will be quickly ſeen, And, O 
Couſin, what a "pos ji journey have you to take» 
from the e Libertiniſm, thro” the bright - 
Province o {hte into the ſerene. Kingdom of 
Happineſs !—You had need to loſe no time. You haye 
many a weary, ſtep to tread, before you can overtake 
thoſe u vellers, who. ſet out for it from a leſs remote 
quarter. But you have a charming Pole-ſtar (to guide 
you ;. that's your advantage. I wiſh you joy of it: And 
as I have never yet expected any highly complaiſant 
thing from you, I make no ſcruple to begin int; hut it 
is purely, I muſt tell you, in reſpect to my new Couſin; 
vhoſe acceſſion into our family we en heartily con- 
gratulate and rejoice in. 

I have a Letter from Lady Betty. She commands: * 
either my attendance. or my Siſter's at Reading, to pro- 
ceed with her to town, to Couſin Leeſon's. She puta 
Lord M. in hopes, that ſhe ſhall certainly bring down 
with her our lovely new Relation; for ſhe ſays, ſhe will 
nat be denied. His Lordſhip is the willinger to let ne 
be the perſon, as I am in a manner wild to ſee her ʒ my 
die having two. years ago had that honour at Sir Ro- 

bert Biqdulph's. So get ready.to.accompany us in — 
n N your Lady has objection ong enough 
IV. 


ro 
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to ſatisfy us all. Lady Sarah longs to ſee her z and ſays 
This acceſſion to the family will fypply to it the loſ of 
her beloved daughter. A 


I ſhall ſoon, I hope, pay my compliments to * 


dear Lady in perſon: Io have noetig to add, but 


that I am | 
: Your old ey Playfellow and Coufiy, 
Cu Mo ONTAGUE,, 


: The women having read the copies: 'of theſe two 
Letters, I thought that I might then'tfiteaten and ſuag- 
ger But very little heart have I, Jaid I, to encourage 
ſuch a viſit from Lady Betty and Miſs Montague to 


© my Spouſe. For after all, 1 am tired out with her 


< ſtrange ways. She is not what ſhe Was, and (as [ 
told her in your e L vill leave this 
« plaguy iNand, tho? the of my birth, and tho? 
„ the flake T have i in, it is very conſiderable”; and go 
and reſide in France or Italy, and never think of my- 
* ſelf as a married man, nor live like one. c 
O dear] ſaid one. 
Thar would be a ſad thing ! ſaid the other. 
Nay; Madam (turning to Mrs. Moore) — Indeed, 


can no longer bear ſuch u 
fortune to be favoured by! 
dies, tho” I ſay it [and 1 looked modeſt] both abroad 


T have had the good 


Madam (to IIS e am quite deſperate. I 


Wirh regard to my Spouſe here, J had but one hope 


left (for as to the Reconciliation with her friends, I ſcorn. 


them alf tod much ro value that, but for her fake) ; and 
that was, that if it pleaſed God to bleſs us with children, 
ſhe might entirely Tecoyer her uſual Serenity; and we 


might then be happy. But the Reconciliation her heart 
was o muck fe pon, is now, as I hinted before, en- 
tirely bopeleſs Made ſo, by this raſn ſtep of hers, and 
by the raſher remper ſhe is in; finee (as you will be- 
hive) her Brother and Siſter, wht they come to know + 
it, will 12 4 fine EA of i * N us Re 
Ent, 


* 


ſmiles of very fine La- 


and: at home [TB knoweſt this. te be true, Fact]. 


.o 
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affecting, ab they do at preſerit, to diſbelieve our Mar- 
90 the dear creature herſelf too ready to coun- 
tenance ſuch a diſbelief as nothing more than the Cere- 
nom a4 nothing more-—hem !—as nothing more than ihe 
Ceremony 

Here, as thou wilt perceive, I was baſhful ; for Mie 
Rawlins, by her preparatory primneſs, put me in mind, 
that it was proper to be ſo— 

I turned half round; then facing the F ati-player, | 
and the Matron — You yourſelves, Ladies, knew not 


what to believe till Now, that I have told you our Sto- 


y: And 1 do aſſure you, that T ſhall not give myſelf 


the ſatne trouble to convince people I hate: People 


from whom I neither expect nor deſire any favour; and 
ho are determined 07 to be convinced. And what, 


prayj maſk be the iſſue; when her Uncle's friend comes, 


altho* he ſeems to be a truly worthy man Is it not na- 
tural for him to ſay, To what purpoſe, Mr. Lovelace, 
* ſhould T endeavour to bring about a Reconbikation 

between Mrs. Lovelace and her friends, by means of 
her elder Uncle, when a good underſtanding is want- 

© ing between yourſelves ? * — A fair inference, Mrs. 
Moore A fair inference, Miſs Rawlins Add bere 


s the unhappineſs— Till ſhe is reconciled” to chem, this 


curſed dach, in her notion, is binding. 


The women ſeemed moved; for I ſpoke With great 
catteſtneſs, tho low— And belides, they love to have 
their Sex, and its favours, appear of importance to us. . 
They ſhook their deep heads at each other, and looked — 


ffrowful : And this moved my tender heart too. 


Tis an unheard- of caſe, Ladies Had ſhe: not 508 ” 
fred me to Al rankind—There I ftopped—And har, 
relumed I, feeling for my handkerchief, is, what Tag- of 


ered Caprain Tomlinſon, 'when he heard ef her flight; 
who, the' laſt time he ſaw us together, ſaw the moſt af- 


ſectionate couple” on earth! — The moſt — nibh 5 


„ 


couple vn earth in the actent-grievous; re 9 [. 
Out then'T ted my handkerctyef,-and p Fit to 
aroſe, and walked to the n r Fate 
T 2 me 
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me weaker than a woman - Did I not love her, as ne- 
ver man loved bis wife [I haye no doubt but I do, 
Jackl - 

There again 1 ſtopt 3 and ſeſuming— Charming crez 
ture, as you ſee ſhe is, I wiſh I had never beheld her 
face !—Excuſe me, Ladies; traverſing the room. And 
having rubbed wy cyes till I ſyppoſed them red,! 
turned to the women; and, pulling out my Letter caſe | 
I will ſhew you one Letter-— Here it i- Read it, Miſs 
Rawlins, if you pleaſe—lt will confirm to FU; how 
much all my family are prepared to admire her. I am 
freely treated in it; ſo Lam in the two others: But af- 
ter what I have told yougnorhing need be a ſecret to you. 
t Wo. 
She took i it, with an air of eager curiolity, — locked 
at the ſeal, oſtentatiouſiy coronetted; and at the ſuper- 
ſcription, reading out, To Robert Lovelace, Eſq; — Ay 
Madam—Ay, Miſs—that's my name [giving myſclf an 
air, tho? I had told it to them before] I am not aſhamed 
of it. My Wife's maiden name—Unmarried name, | 
ſhould, rather ſay,—fool that I am |—and I rubbed my 
check for vexation [Fool enough in conſcience, Jack! ] 
was 97 5 — Clariſſa Harlowe — — You heard 2565 

1 did——bur thought i it to be a frigned or Love name, 
ſaid Miſs Rawlins. 

I, wonder what is Miſs Rawlins's Love-name, Jack. 
Moſt of the fair Romancers have in their early woman- 
hood choſen Love-names. No parſon ever gave more 
real names, than I have. given f;tious ones. And to 
very good purpoſe: Many a: ſweet dear has anſwered 
me a Letter for the fake of owning a . which be 
godmother never gave her. is 

No—lt was her real name, 1 aid. 

I bid her read out the whole Letter. 1 the felling 
be not exact, Miſs Rawlins, faid. I, you will. excuſe it; 
the writer is a Lord. But, perhaps, I may not ſhew it 
to my Spouſe; for if thoſe. I have left with her have no 


* upon her, neither will ths. And 1 ſhall not xr 


4 
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to expoſe my Lord M. to her ſcorn, Indeed I begin to 
be quite careleſs of conſequences, ' ghd 
Miss Rawlins, who could not but be pleaſed with 
this mark of my confidence, looked as if ſhe pitied me. 


And here thou mayeſt read the Letter, N. III. 


n $1 7 Rorzar LovzIAcz, Eſq; + | 
Coufin Lovelace, NM. Hall, Wean, June 7. © 

T Think you might have found time to let us know of 
your nuptials being Actually ſolempnized. I might 
Rave expected this piece of civility from you. But per- 
haps the Ceremony was performed at the very time that 
you aſked me to be yr Lady's Father But I ſhall be 
angry if I proceed in my gueſſes— And little ſaid is 
But I can tell you, that Lady Betty Te what» 


ever Lady Sarah does, will not ſo ſoon forgive you, as 


I have done. Women reſent flights longer than men. 


Tou that know ſo much of the Sex (I ſpeak it not how 
ever to your praiſe) might have known That, But 
never was you before acquainted with a Lady of ſuch 
an atniable character. I hope there will be but one Soul 
between you. I have before now faid, that I will diſ- 
inherit you, and ſettle all I can upon her, if you prove 
not a good Huſband to her. 
May this Marriage be crowned with a great many 
fine Boys (J deſire no Girls) to build up again a family 
ſo antient !, The firſt Boy ſhall take my ſurname by act 
of Parliament. That is in my Will, v 4 
Lady Betty and Niece Charlotte will be in town about 

buſineſs before you Fnow where you are. They long to 
pay their compliments to your fair Bride. I ſuppoſe 
dy hardly be at the Lawn when they get to town; 
becauſe Greme informs me, you have ſent no orders there 
for your Lady's accommodation 

Pritchard has all things in readineſs for ſigning. I will 
take no advantage of your Slights. Indeed I am too 
much uſed to. them. More praiſe to my patience, than 
to your complaifance, however. 


, FEE 
: 


ä—wçr—ͤ— . ee — — — — 
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One reaſon for Lady dend eng up, as I may tell 
you under the roſe, is, to buy ſome ſuitable Preſents 
for Lady Sarah and all of us to make on this agreeable 
o-caſion, +!) | nene / M3. 441 
We-would have blazed it away, could we have had 
timely notice, and thought it would have been agree- 
able to all round. The lite ocegſſons don't happen every 
Ny moſt affectionate compliments and congratulations 
to my new Niece, conclude me, for the preſent, in vio- 
eee 
„ ft eee v.00; PET 
„„en ne, 
. | — ö 19 VAT ot þ . AF " M. 


1 


This Letter clench' d the nail, Not but that, Mi 


Lawligs ſaid, ſhe ſaw. I had- been a wild gentleman 
nd, truly, ſhe thought ſo, the moment ſhe beheld me. 


© They began to intercede for my re (ſo nicely had 
] turned the tables) and that I would not go abroad, and 


diſappoint a Reconciliation ſo much wiſhed for on one 


own family,. r* A * 
Who knew, thought I to myſelf, but more may 
come of this plot, than T had even promiſed myſelf? 


4 


What a happy man ſhall I be, if theſe women can be 
brought to Join to cary my Martiage into cooſun- 


ation! | IL 
Ladies, you are exceeding good to us both. I ſhould 
ve ſome hopes, if my unhappily-nice Spouſe could be 
rought to diſpenſe with the unnatural oath ſhe'has laid 
me under. You ſee what my caſe is, Do you think! 
may not inſiſt upon her abſolving me from this abomi- 
nable oath * Will you be To good, as to give your ad- 
vice, that one apartment may ſerve for a Man and his 
Wife at the hour of retirement Modeſtly put, Bel- 
ford! — And let me here obſerve, that few Rakes 
would find a language fo decent; as to engage modeſt 


ide, and ſuch deſirable proſpects on the other in my 


women to talk with him in, upon ſuch ſubjects. 


A. 


vs —<z 


<a ww R8N_43 179 FF eee — oc — Ch-- 
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They both ſimperect, and looked upon one another. 
Theſe ſubjects always make women ſimper, at leaſt. 
No need but of the moſt delicate hints to them. A man 
who is groſs in a woman's company, ought to be knock- 
ed down with a club: For, like ſo many muſical inftru- 
ments,” touch but. a ſingle wire, and the dear Souls are 
r SL gw. 
To be fare, Miſs Rawlins leurnedly faid, playing 
with her Fan, a Caſuiſt would give it, - that the matri- 
monial vo ought to ſuperſede any otfier obligation. 
Mrs. Moore, for her part, was of opinion, that, if 
the Lady owned herſelf to be u Wife, ſhe ought to be- 
reren 
Whatever be my luck, thought 1, with this all-eyed” 
Fair-one, any other woman in the world, from fifteen 
to five-and-twenty, would be mine upon my own terms 
before tile morning e 
And now, that I may be at hand to take all 5 
ages 1 will endeavour, faid I to myſelf, to ma e 
of good quarters. Cl ITE 
Tam your lodger, Mrs. Moore, in virtue of the 
Fama Þ have given you for theſe apartments, and 
It any one you can ſpare above for my ſervants : In- 
deed” for all you. have to ſpare— for who knows what. 
my Spouſe's Brother may attempt? I will pay you your 
own demand ; and that for a month or two certain 
(Board included) as I ſhall or ſhall not be your hindrance. 
Take that as a pledge; or in part of payment—Offer- 
ing her a thirty pound Bank Note, © * _ 
Ihe declined a. ; defiring ſhe might conſult the 
Lady firſt ; adding, that ſhe doubted not my Honour; 
and that ſhe would not lett her apartments to any other 
perſon, whom ſhe knew not ſomething of, while I and, 
the Lady were here. uh 
be Lady, The Lady from both the womens mouths, 
continually (which {till implied a doubt in their hearts): 
And not Tour Spou ?, and Tour Lady, Sir. 2 ha 
I never mer with, ſuch women, thought I: — 80 


tiordughly convinced But this' moment, yet already 
Feen | T 


4 doubt- 
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doubting—I am afraid. 1 have a couple. of Scoptics to 


deal with. 
I knew no reaſon, 11 ſaid, for 1 my Wife to object to 


my lodging in the fame houſe with her here, any more, 
than in town, at Mrs. Sinclair's. But were ſhe to make. 
ſuch objection, I would not quit poſſeſſion; ſince it 
was not unlikely, that the ſame freakiſh diſorder Which 
brought her to Hamſtead, might n her ablolutely 


out of my knowlege. 

They both ſeemed. embarrafied Keen open 
one another; yet wich ſuch an air, thought 
there was reaſon i in what I ſaid. Ane I a red 95 
ſelf her Boarder, as well as Lodger; and, e 


men was nat, denied to be the farmer... an 
LE TT E. K XXXV. 


7 Lors act, To boy's Berrox o, Bhs 


Thoug ht it was now high tithe to turn my whole. 
mind to my Beloved ; Who had had full leiſure to 
weigh the contents of the Letters I had left with her. | 
T therefore eee Mrs: Moore to ſtep in, and de- 
fire to know, ether ſhe, would be pleaſed to admit 
me to attend her in her apartment, on occaſion of the 
Letters T had left with her ; 3.07 whether ſhe would fa- 
vour me with her company in the Dining-room? 
" Mrs, Moore deſired Miſs Rawlins to accompany her 
in to the Lady. They tapped at her door, and were 
both admitted. 
* cannot but flop here for ohe minute, to del . 
myſelf, upon that Security which Tangcence 
950 that nevertheleſs had better Have in it a greater 
mixture of the Serpent with the Dove. For here, 
heedleſs of alt I could ſay behind her back; becauſe ſhe 
was ſatisfied with her own worthineſs, ſhe permitted me 
to go on with my own Story, TO, Interruption, to. 
perſdns as great ſtrangers to her as e; and who, 
as ſtrangers to both, = be Apes to lean to the 


fide molt Iiryured: : * as I managed it, * to 


* * 
dS ft 2 
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mine. A dear ſilly Soul, thought I, at the time, to 
depend upon the goodneſs of her own heartz when the 
heart cannot be ſeen into but by its actions; z and ſhe, to 
appearance, a Runaway, an Eloper, from à tender, a 
moſt indulgent Huſband !— To neglect to cultivate t 
opinion of individuals, when the whewe worldi —_— 
appearance! 03 4201: 1 

Let, what can bwexgatink: * an * — Tier 
ty ?—She has a world of knowlege 3 knowlege ſpeculs- 
tive, as I may ſay; but no Experience! How. ſhould 
ſhe ?—Knowlege by theory only is a vague uncertain 
light: A Will of the Wiſp, which as often miſleads the 
doubting mind, as puts it right. 

There are many things in the world; could a morali- 
zer ſay, that would afford inexpreflble pleaſure to a 
reflecting mind, were it not for the mixture they come 
to us with. To be graver ſtill; IJ have ſeen Parents 
[Perhaps my own did ſo] who delighted: i in thoſe very 
qualities in their children, while young, the natural con- 
ſequences of which (too much indulged and encouraged) 
made them, as they grew up, the plague of their hearts: 
— To bring this home to my preſent purpoſe, 1 
muſt tell thee, that I adore this charming creature for! 
her vigilant prudence ; but yet, I would not, methinks, 
wiſh her, by virtue of that prudence, which is, hows 
ever, neceſſary to carry her above mel. 
reſt of the Foy to be too wiſe for mine. 

My Revenge, my ſworn Revenge, is beben 
(adore; her as I will) uppermoſt in my heart. Mifg 
Howe ſays, that my Love is an Hrrudian Love (4) 
By my Soul, that Girl's a Witch !—I am half ſorry ta 
lay, bat find a pleaſure in playing the Tyrant over what 
Ile. Call it an ungenerous pleaſure, if thou wilt: 
Softer hearts than mine know it. The women to 2 
woman know it, and hi it too, whenever they are 
truſted with power. And why ſhould it be thought 
ſtrange, that I, who love them Fd — — 2 
ſo much, ſhould catch the rr — 

(a) See p. 211. 2 v% v von don 1192 

as LE T- 
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ET TER XXVII. 
” Mr. Lovzlack, To Joun BzLrogpD, Ek 


Will now give thee the ſubſtance of the dialogue 
I that paſſed between the two women and the Lady. 

Wonder not, that a perverſe Wife makes a liſtening 
Huſband. The event, however, as thou wilt find, juſti- 
fied-the old obſervation, That liſteners ſeldom bear good 
of theinſelues. \ Conſcious of their own demerits, if I 
may gueſs by myſelf [There's ingenvouſneſs, Jack !] and 
fearful of cenſure, they ſeldom find themſelves difay- 
pointed. There is ſomething of ſenſe, after all, in theſe 
ptoverbs, in theſe phraſes, in this wiſdom of nations. 
Mrs. Moore was to be the — } but Miſs 
Rawlins began the dialogue. 
+; Your Seovsr, Madam. Devil ona to fiſh for 
2 negatire or affirmative declatation.] | 
Cl. My Spoaſe, Madam— 

u R. Mr. Lovelace, Madam, averrs, that you 
are married to him; and begs. admitrance, or your com- 
pany in the Dining-room, to talk upon the ſubject of 
the Letters he left with you. 

. He is a poor bicke wrench, - Let me beg of 
you, Madam, to favour me with your company as 
often as. poſiible while he | is hereabouts, and Þ reman 


here. 

N R. I ſhall with eee attend you, Madam. 
But, 9 I could wiſh you would /ee the gentle- 
| many and ape er tay, on che en of che 
Cl. My caſe ir whine, awry ndonbedPamn quite 
bewildered I know not what to do !+—I' have not a 
friend in the world, that can or will help me W Terbal 
none buf friends til I knew that mas! 

Ai R. The gentleman neither looks nor talks like 

a bad man. Not a very bad man; as men go. 

As men g- Poor NMifb Rawlins, 1 

9 Its | . 
E 
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Cl. O Madam, you know him not! He 
the appearance of an angel of "in 3 but has a Lack, 
a very yr heart 

Poor | 

Miſs R. 1 3 it, and tvs 

men are very deceitful now-ardays ? ?? 

 Now-9-days {—A fool Have not her hiſtory books 
told her, that were always ſo? 

Mrs. Moore, /ighing. I have found i it fo, 1 am ſure, to 

y;coft |— 

* Who knows briher ms poor goody Moore may 
have met Wh 9.Loy lace, or a . or ſome ſuch 
vile fellow? My Tirtle hare-um-k care-um Beauty knows 
not what ſtrange. hiſtories bod woman living, who has 
had the leaſt independence of will, could tell her, were 
ſuch to be as communicative as ſhe-is.—But here's the 


thing 3: I have given her cauſe enough of offence ; but 
not £593, to 5 her hold her 


tongue. 
Cl. As to the Letters he iner 
what.to ſay ** 155 hut am reſolved never to have 


thing to ſay to 
555% K. If ir Madan, Lay be alowod co Gy 6 1 
„„ 

Cl. Has he be n 
8 


not. Indeed I heard him talking, tho not what 

ſaid, and am indifferent about it * t 
does he give. of himſelf? -... | 
Dug ry this. To arch, to. ſtop her | 


re ght I, in the height of its career, aun: 


eien ed the buſy. Mi Rawlins fiſhed. on, to ind our 
from her either a confirmation or diſavorwal of my Story. 
Was Lord M. my Uncle? Did I court her at firſt with 
he allowance of her friends, her Brother excepted. ? 
I a, reneounter with that Brother ? Was ſhe ſo 
perſecuted in favour, of a. very diſagreeable man, one 
Solmes, as ee bo ther honed i Ingo any ro. 
tection? 
cit None 
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None of theſe were denied. All the ob ections ſhe 
could have made, were ſtifled, or ke pt in, by the con- 
fideration (as ſhe mentioned) that Me pen by ſtay there 
but a li bot a face while; and that her Story was fo long, 
Rawlins would not be thus ea anſwered. 

Mi — R. He ſays, Madam, that he could not prevail 
for Marriage till he had conſented, under a 593055 oath, 
3 — 2 1 while your, n retuines, , anrecon- 

Cl. O the wretch What can be All 3 in Bis he ead, to 
endeavour to paſs'thele' Styries ſtrangers 
80 no direct Naa | -rivught eee —All 
will do by-andtby !- N. n 
I R. He fas owned, that an actidencal Fit ad 
frightened you very mach on "Wedneſday night—And 
Ow 2 — 25 *hat= wn accidental Fire lt 
frigh ou — uc btened ou' — aſt 
Wende 2 Ling 15 z 

0 Then, Teac a ſhort p au ſhort, He burted. That 
de lac tütben ſorric Welden Herten, which might have 
led to a breach of the oath you fiad i ſeg upon him: 
And that This was the feof you pleaſure. 

would have been glad to 4000 eh ihþ Charmer then 
| looked; To be ture ſhe was at à loſs in her o mind, 
to juſtify herſelf for reſenting fo highly an offence ſo tri. 
Aing.—She' leſitated<-Did not preſently ſpeak When 
the did, "ſhe wiſhed;” That ſtie, Miſs Rawlins, ' might 
never meet with any man who veg take ſuch innocent 
liberties with ber. xx RI vs 

- "Miſs Rawlitis puſhed Herter. n 

Your caſe, to be ſure, Madam, is very 1 
But if the hope of a Reconciliation with your own friends 
is made more” diſtant by your leaving him, give me 
leave to ſuy, That tis pity— tis pity II ſuppoſe 1 
maiden then mm'd, nn*d, and Fbluſh'; AIs pit why. 
the oath candot be diſperiſed with; eſpecially as he 
owns, he has "pt been ſo ſtrict a liver 

I could have gone in, and kifſed the girl. 


1 "MN have heard bs Story, Mine, as I ol 00 | 
on | before, 


. 
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before, is too long, and too melancholy ; my diſorder 

| on ſeeing the wretch is too great; and my time here 
is too ſhort, for me to enter upon it. And if he has 
any end to ſerve by his own vindication, in which I ſhall 
not be a per ſonal ſufferer, let him make himſelf _ 

as white as an angel; with all my heart. 

My Love for her, and the excellent character I gave 
her, were then pleaded. 

Cl. Specious ſeducer.! On tell me, if 1 cannot 
get away from him by ſome bac ha ? 

How my heart then-went egi to ſpeak. | in the- 
female dialect. 

d. Let me look out—{I heard the Saſh lifted up] 
Whither does that path lead to? Is there no poſſibility 
of getting to 2a coach? Surely, he muſt deal with 
ſome fiend, or how could he have found me out? 
Cannot I ſteal to ſome neighbouring houſe, where 1 
may. be concealed till I can get quite away? Vou are 
good people I have not been always among ſuch |— | 
O help me, help me, Ladies [with a voice of wha 
or I am ruined! 

Then pauſing, Is that the way to ) Hendon ? {pdint-" | 
ing, I wr ek — Is Hendon a private place? — The 

— coach, 1 am tos wi carry paſſengers chi- 
k -+ 


Mrs. Ioaore. I have an honeſt friend at Mill-hit 
Devil fetch her, thought II]; where, if ſuch be your 
determination, Madam, and if you think yourſelf 
danger, you may be ſafe, I belieyſ e. 
Cl. Any-whither, if I can but eſcape from this 2515 7 
— Whither does that path lead /40; out, — ſheer ; 
What is that town on the nghtund ee 2 
Mrs. M. Highgate, Madam. 1129 
Miſs R. On the fide of the Heath is «lite village / 
called North-end. A kinſwoman of mine lives there. 
But her houſe is ſmall. I am not 1 could e 
modate ſuch a Lady. 128 Aida 282 1: 
Devil take ber too, thought 114 ina chat] 
had made myſelf a better intereſt:in thoſe Nomen. But 
as whole Sex love plotting—And plotters too, Jack. 
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, A bam, an duthbuſe, a garret, will be a palace 
2 if it vill bor en e a refuge from this 
ate 7: © 

Her ſenſes, wit k are wach Kveler than Mint: 
What a devil have Itdone, that ſhe- ſhould be fo very 
implacable! — I:told thee, Belford, All I did: Was 
there any: thing in it ſo very much amiſs Such pro- 
ſpects of Family. reconciliation before her too !—To be 
due ſhe is à very /enfible Lady !— ' 

She then eſpied my new ſervant walking under the 
window, and afked,” If he were not one of mine ?— — 

Will. was on the look-our for old Grimes [So is the 
fellow called whom my Beloved has diſpatched to Miſs. 
Howe]. And being told, that the man ſhe ſaw was 
my ſervant ; I fee, faid ſhe, that there is no eſcaping, 
unleſs you, Madam [to Miſs Rawlins, l ſoppoſef can 
befriend me till I can get farther.” I have no doubt 
that that fellow is planted about the houſt to watch my 
ſteps. But the wicked wretch his maſter has no right. 
to tontroul me. He ſhall: not hinder me from going 
whither I pleaſe. I will raiſe the town upon him, if he 
moleſts me. Dear Ladies, is there no back-door for 
me to get out at while you hold him in tak? 
A R. Give me leave to aſſe you, Madam, Is there 
no room to hope for accommodation? Had you not 
better ſee him & He certainly loves you dearly : He is 
a fins ggentleman: Tou may exaſperate him, and make 
mattets mort unhappy for'yourſelf. -þ 

Cl. O Mrs, Moore, O Mis Rawlins ! you duc not 
the man LI wiſh not to ſee his — nor to exchange 
another word with him as long as I live. ö 

Mrs. Moore. 1 don't find, Miſs Rawlins, that the 
gentleman has miſrepreſented -thing. You fee, 
Madam [to my ergy how reſpectſul he is; not to 
come in till ed. He certainly loves you dearly. 
Pray, Madatn, let him talk to you, as he wiſhes to do, 
on the ſubject of the Letters. | 

Very kind of Mrs. Moore. Mrs. Moore: thought 


ee 1 did not eurſe her 
454 % 
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 MiG Rawlins ſaid ſomething ; but ſo low, that I could 
not hear what it was. Thus it was anſwered, . 
Cl. Tam greatly diſtreſſed ! I know not what to do! 
But, Mrs. Moore, be ſo good as to give his Letters 
to him Here they are. —Be pleaſed to tell him, That 
I wiſh him and Lady Betty and Miſs Montague a happy 
meeting. He never can want excuſes to them for what 
has happened, any more than pretences to thoſe he 
would delude. Tell him, That he has ruined me in 
the opinion of my own friends. I am for that reaſon 
the leſs ſolicitous how I appear to his. 5 
Mrs. Moore then came to me; and I, being afraid that 
ſomething would paſs mean time between the other two, 
which: I ſhould not like, took the Letters, and entered 
the room, and found them retired into the cloſet; my 
Beloved whiſpering with an air of earneſtneſs to Mit 
Rawlins, who was all attention. 
Her back was towards me; and Miſs Rawlins, by. 
pulling her ſleeve, giving intimation of my being there, 
Can I have no retirement uninvaded, Sir, ſaid ſhe, with 
indignation, as if ſhe were interrupted in ſome talk her 
heart was in? — What buſineſs have you, here, or with” 
me ? Fou have your Letters; have you not? 
Lovel. 1 have, my dear; and let me beg of you to 
conſider what you are about, I every moment expect 
Captain Tomlinſon here. Upon my Soul, 1 do. He 
has promiſed to keep from your Uncle what has hap- 
pened; But what will he think if he find you hold in 
Rr een 
Cl. I will endeavour; Sir, to have patience with you 
for a moment or two, while T aſk you a few queſtions 
before this Lady; and before Mrs. Moore [who juſt 
then came in] both of whom you have prejudiced in 
your favour by your ſpecious Stories :— Will you ſay, 
Sir, that we are married together? Lay your hand 1 
* your heart, and anſwer me, Am I your wedded © 
I am gone too far, thought I, to give 1 for ſuc 4 
puſh as this, home - one as it is. HY — 7 
M VC inn 7% . Y WIDE? 1.3 ly. 
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"My deareſt Soul! how can you put ſuch a queſtion : 
Is it either for your honour or my own, that it ſhould 
be doubted ?—Surely, ſurely, Madam, you cannot have 
| attended to the contents of Captain Tomlinſon's Letter. 

She complained often of want of ſpirits throughout 
dur whole conteption, and of weakneſs of perſon and 
mind, from the nts ſhe had been thrown. 1 into: But 
Nttle reaſon had ſbe for this complaint, as: I though he 

Abo! was able to hold me to it, as ſhe. did. I own 
as exceſſively concerned for her ſeveral times, 

Tou and II Yilef of nen- 

My name is Lovelace, Madam 
Tbereſere l by is, that I call you the vileft of men. [Was 

this pardonable, Jack ? and, I know the truth, the 

ole truth I want not to clear up my re eputation with 
_ theſe gentlewomen :— That is already lot with every 
qe! had moſt. reaſon. to value: But let me have this 
ſpecimen of what you are capable of—Say, wretch 
(Say, Ladle, if thou hadſt rather) Art thou really and 
truly my wedded Hyland ae anſwer without heli- 
tation. 
x She trembled Jun! impatient indignation: but had a 
_ wildneſs in her manner, which I took ſome advan 
in order MP arry this curſed, thruſt,” And a curſed, 
thruſt it was; ſince, had I. ; Poliively averred-it, ſhe- 
10050 wo have believed any-thing I faid : And had 
9955 I was not married, I had deftroyed.my own 
is as well with the women as bes: her; and could 
ye no pretence. for N her, or hindering her from 
going: whith dever ſhe pleaſed, Not that I was aſhamed 
taaverr it, had it been Lonlitent with policy.  Iwould 
"A have thee think me ſuch a.milkſ 15 neither. | 
el. My deareſt Love, how wildly you talk What 
7 me anſwet. ig neceſſary that 1 r 
anſwer not ,re-appeal this to your own Breaſt, 
= as 17 Bach Ta en th : oy” and Letter? 

You know urſclt bo 28 matters, ſtand, between us.— 

And Captain Tomlin n 3 
„O wretch ! Is this an anſwer to my queſtion ? 


Say, Are we married, or are we not? 


a _ * * — 1.” LAS 
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Lovel. What makes a Marriage, we all know. If 
it be the Union of two hearts, There was a turn, Jack! 
to my utmoſt grief, I muſt ſay we are not; ſince now I 
ſee you hate me. If it be the Completion of Marriage, 
to my confuſion and regret, I muſt own-we are not. 
But, my dear, will you be pleaſed to conſider what an- 
ſwer half a dozen people whence you came, could give 
to your queſtion ?. And do not now, in be diſorder ' 
your mind, and in the height of paſſion, bring into que- 
ſtion before theſe gentlewomen a point you have ac- 
knowleged before thoſe who know us . 2 45 
I would have whiſpered her about the Treaty with 
her Uncle, and about the contents of the Captain's Let- 
ter; but, retreating, and with a rejecting hand, Keep 
thy diſtance, man, ctied the dear inſolent To thy own 
heart I appeal, ſince thou evadeſt —— — 1—1 
own no Marriage with thee Bear witneſs, Ladies, 1 
do not. And ceaſe to torment me, ceaſe to follow me. 
—Surely, ſurely, faulty as T have been; I have. not de- 
ſerved to be thus perſecuted I reſume, therefore, my 
former language: You have no right to purſue me: 
You know you have nit: Begone, chen 5 und leave me 
to make the beſt of my hard lot. O my dear cruel 
Father! faid ſhe, in 4 violent fit of grief falling upon 
her knees, and claſping her uplifted hands together] thy 
heavy curſe is completed upon thy devoted Daughter! 
Iam puniſbed, dreadfully puniſhed, by bs very wretth 
in whom I bad placed my wicked confidence © 
By my Soul, Belford, the little witch with her words, 
but more by her manner, moved mz! Wonder not then, 
that her action, her grief, her tears, ſet the women into 
the like compaſſionate manifeſtations. © nn 
Had dot Lure taſk of it? e 
The two women withdrew to the further end of the 
room, and whiſpered, A ſtrange caſe! There is no 
phrenſy here—T juſt heard ſaid, —_ 
The charming creature threw her handkerchief over 
her head and neck, continuing kneeling,” her back to- 
Vor. IV. een 
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wards me, and her face hid upon a chair, and repeated- 


ly ſohbed with grief and paſſion. 
I took this opportunity to ſtep to the women, to 
keep them ſteady. e 8 
Tou ſee Ladies, {whiſpering] what an unhappy man 
Jam! You ſee what a ſpirit this dear creature has — 
All, all owing to her i e Relations, and to her 
Father's Curſe. — A curſe upon them all; they have 
ed the head of the charming woman in the 
Ahl Sir, Sir, replied Miſs Rawlins, whatever be the 
fault of her Relations, all is not as it ſhould be between 
you and her. Tis plain ſhe does not think herſelf mar- 
ried: *Tis #/ain;ſhe- does not: And if you have any value 
for the Lady, and would not totally deprive her 
of her ſenſes, yqu had better withdraw, and leave to 
time and cooler conſideration the event in your favour, 
She mill compel me to this at laſt, I fear, Miſs Raw. 
lins 5.1 fear; ſhe will; and then we are both undone: 
For I cannot live without her; ſhe knows it too well: 
And ſhe bas nota friend who will look upon her: This 
alſo ſue kngws...Qur Marriage, when her Uncle's friend 
comes, will he proved inconteſtably. But I am aſhamed 
to think I have given her room to believe it no Mar- 
riage: That's what ſhe harps upon Haas 
Well, tis a ſtrange caſc, a very ſtrange one, ſaid 
Miſs Rawlins ; and was going to ſay further, when 
the angry Beauty, coming towards the door, faid, Mrs. 
Ideg a word with you. And they both ſtepped 
into the Dining room. 
A ſaw her, juſt before, put a parcel into her pocket, 
and followed them out, for fear ſhe ſhould flip away; 
and ſtepping to the ſtairs, that ſhe might not go by me, 
Will. ened.I,: alond [tho” I knew he was not near! 
Pray, child, to a maid, who anſwered, call either of my 
ſervants to me. > Kat id oy | 
dhe then came up to me, with a wrathſul counte- 
nance: Do ycu call your ſervant, Sir, to hinder me, 
Setween you, from going whither I pleaſe ? 55 
Dom t, 
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. Don't, my deareſt life, e every thing I do. 
Can you think me ſo mean and fo-unworthy as to em- 
0 ploy a ſervant to conſtrain you ? UL call him to ſend to 


the public houſes, or inns in this town, to enquire after 
n Captain Tomlinſon, who may have alighted at ſome 
- one of them, and be now, perhaps, needleſly adjuſt- 
t ing his dreſs ; and I would have him come, were he 
e to be without cloaths, God forgive me! for I am ſtabbed 
c to the heart by your cruelty. 
Anſwer was returned, that neither of my ſery ants 
e ine Wee. or ! on none 10 
n * in the way, ſaid 1I— Whither can the dogs be 
» ne | 11 | 
e 80 Sir! with a ſcornful air; Not far, I'll warrant, 
r One of — * . the . of 15 now } oye. 
0 ing to order, I ſuppoſe, to watch, my ſteps But I will 
| do me L pleaſe, and go whither I pleaſe ; and that to 
. your face. i. fe eee ee, 
i God forbid, that I ſhould hinder you in any-thing 
: that you may do with ſafety to yourſelf 1 
is Now ] verily believe, that her deſign was, to flip 
id out in purſuance of the cloſet-whiſpering between her 
ed and Miſs Rawlins ; perhaps to Miſs Rawlins's houſe. 
u- She then ſtept back to Mrs. Moore, and gave her 
| ſomething, which proved to. be a diamond ring, and 
ud deſired her (not 2 but with an air of defi- 
en ance to me) that That might be a pledge for her, till 
rs. ſhe defrayed her demands; which ſhe ſhould ſoon find 
ed means to do; having no more money about her, than 
ſhe might have occaſion for before ſhe came to an ac- 
et, quaintance's, a | 
Y 3 Mrs. Moore would have declined taking it; but ſhe 
Ie, would not be denied; and then, wiping her eyes, ſhe 
* put on her gloves . Nobody has a right to ſtop me, ſaid 
ny ſbe ! —I will go !--Whom ſhould I be afraid of? Her 
| very queſtion, charming creature | teſtifying her fear. 
te- I beg pardon, Madam ¶ turning to Mrs. Moore, and 
Ne, courteſying] for the trouble I have given you.—1 
pardon, Madam, to Miſs 1 [courteſying ke wi 
Io 2 to 
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to her]—You may both hear of me in a happier hour, 
if ſuch a one falls to my lot— And God bleſs. you 
both !— ſtruggling with her tears till ſhe ſobbed — and 
away was tripping. Sno 1d lte 
I ſtepped to the door: I put it to; and ſetting my 
back againſt it, took her ſtruggling hand My deareſt 
life! My angel! faid I, why will you thus diſtreſs me? 
Is this the forgiveneſs which you fo ſolemnly pro- 
miſed _ ($0430! 01 
Vnhand me, Sir — Tou have no buſineſs with me 
You have no right over me] You know you have not. 
But whither, *whither, my deareſt Love, would you 
0 Think you not that I will follow you, were it to 
world's end ?—Whither would you go? 
Well do you aſk" me, ' Whither I would go, who 
have been the occaſion that J have not a friend left |— 
But God, who knows my innocence, and my upright 
intentions, will not wholly abandon me when I am out 
of your power But while in it, I cannot expect a 
leam of the Divine grace or favour to reach me. 
Hd ſevere is this How "ſhockingly ' ſevere — 
Our 6f your preſence; my angry Fair-one ! I can nei- 
ther hope for the one nor the other. As my Couſin 
Montague, in the Letter you have read, obſerves, You 
are my pole-ſtar, and my guide; and if ever I am to 
be happy, either here or hereafter, it muſt be in and by 
ou * Da a 177 1 
She would then have opened the door. But I re- 
ſpectfully oppoſing her, Begone, Man! Begone, Mr. 
ovelace, faid the: Stop not my way. If you would 
nat that I ſhould, attempt the window, give me paſlage 
1 door; for, once more, you have no right to d- 


: 


* me. iy hes ns | 
"Your xefentments, my deareſt life; I will own to be 
well 3 I will acknowlege, that I have been all 
in fallt. On my knee ſand down 1 dropt] I aſk your 
Kuben. And can you refuſe to ratify your own pro- 
miſe Look forward to the happy ptoſpect before us. 
See you not my Lord M. and Lady Sarah longing © 

, 3 8 
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bleſs you, for bleſſing me, and their whole family? Can 
you take no pleaſure jn the promiſed viſit of Lady 
Betty and my Couſin Montague? And in the protection 
they offer you, if you are diſſatisfied with mine Have 
you no wiſh to ſee your Uncle's friend ? Stay only till 
Captain Tomlinſon comes. Receive from him the 
_ of your Uncle's compliance with the wiſhes of 
both. 

She ſeemed altogether diſtreſſed; was ny to ſink ; 
and forced to lean againſt the wainſcot, as I kneeled at 
her feet. A ſtream of tears at laſt burſt from her. leſs 
indignant eyes—Good heaven, ſaid ſhe, lifting up her 
lovely face, and claſped hands, what is at laſt to be my 
deſtiny !— Deliver me from this dangerous man ; and 
direct me! I know not what I do; what I can do; 
nor what I ought to do! | 

The women, as I had owned our Marriage to be 
but half completed, heard nothing in this whole ſcene 
to contradict (not flagrantly to contradi&) what I had 
aſſerted : They believed they ſaw in her returning tem- 
pers and ſtaggered reſolution, a Love for- me, which 

indignation had before ſuppreſſed ;. and they joined 
to perſuade her to tarry till the Captain came, and to 
hear his propoſals ; repreſenting the dangers to which 
ſhe would be expoſed ; the fatigues ſhe might endure z 
a Lady of her appearance, unguarded, unprotected. 
On the other hand, they dwelt upon my declared con- 
trition, and on my promiſes; for the performance of 
which they, offered to be bound, So much had my 
kneeling humility affected them. 

Women, Jack, tacitly acknowlege the inferiority of 
their Sex, in the pride they take to behold a kneel- 
ing Lover at their et. GL 

She turned from me, and threw herſelf into a chair. 

I aroſe, and approached: her with reverence. My 
deareſt creature, ſaid I— and yas proceeding — But, 
with a face glowing with conſcious dignity, ſhe inter- 
rupted me Ungenerous, ungrateful Lovelace !—You 


know not the value of the heart you have inſulted ! 


U 3 Nor 
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Nor can you conceive how much my ſoul deſpiſes your 
meanneſs. But meannefs muſt ever be the portion of 
the man, who can act vilely !|— 

The women believing we were likely to be on better 
terms, retired. ' The dear Perverſe oppoſed their go- 
ing; but they ſaw 1 was deſirous of their abſence. And 
when they had withdrawn, I once more threw myſelf 
at her feet, and acknowleged my offences; implored 
her forgiveneſs for this one time, and promiſed the ex· 
atteſt eircumſpection for the future. | 

It was impoſſible for her, ſhe ſaid, to keep her Me. 
mory and forgive me. What hadſt thou ſeen in the 
conduct of Clariſſa Harlowe, that ſhould. encourage 
ſuch an inſult upon her, as thou didft dare to make? 
How meanly muſt thou think of her, that thou couldſt 
preſume to be ſo guilty, and expect ber to be ſo weak, 
as to forgive thee ? | 

I befought her to let me read over to her Captain 
Tomlinfon's Letter. I was ſure it was impoſſible ſhe 
could Have given it the requiſite attention. 
I dave * it the requiſite attention, ſaid ſhe ; and 
the other Letters too. So that what I ſay, is upon de- 
Hberation. And what have I to fear from my Brother 
and Siſter 7 They can but complete the ruin of my For- 
tunes with my Father and Uncles. Let them, and wel- 
come. You, Sir, I thank you, have lowered my For- 
tunes: But T bleſs God, that my Mind is not funk with 
my Fortunes. It is, on the contrary, raiſed above For- 
tune, and above You z and for half a word, they ſhall 
have the Eſtate they have envied me for, and an ac- 
quittal from'me of all expeCtations from my family that 
may make them uneaſy. *& 

i 1 lifted up my hands and eyes in filent admiration of 


— of 121 N = 
My Brother, Sir, may think me ruined. To the 
—— of your character, he may think it impoſſible to 
e with you, and be innocent. You have but too well 
juſtified their harſheſt cenſures by every part of your 
conduct. But now, that I have eſcaped from you, — 
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that J am out of the reach of your myſterious devices, 
I will wrap myſelf up in mine own Innocence [and then 
the — . Beauty folded. her arms about herſelf] 
and leave ta time, and to my future circumſpection, 
the re-eſtabliſhment of my character. Leave me then, 
Sir—Purſue me not | | 
Good Heaven! 2 all this, for 
what? — Had I not yielded to your entreaties (Forgive 
me, Madam), you could not carried farther your 
reſentments— 5 
Wretch Was it not crime enough to give occaffon 
for thoſe entreaties? Wouldſt thou make a merit to 
me, that thou didſt not utterly ruin her whom thou 


oughteſt to have protected Begone, man | turning 
from me, her face crimſoned over with me 


no more !—T cannot bear thee in my — 

Deareſt, deareſt creature . 

If J forgive thee, Lovelace—And there ſhe ſtopped. 
To endeavour, proceeded ſhe, to endeavour, by preme- 
ditation, by low contrivance, by cries of Fire — to ter- 
rify a poor creature who had conſented to take a wretch- 
ed chance with thee for life! 

For Heaven's ſake — offering to take her repulſing 
hand, as ſhe was flying from me towards the cloſet— 

What haſt thou to do, to plead the ſake of Heaven 
in thy favour, O darkeſt of human minds! 

Then turning from me, wiping her eyes, and again 
turning towards me, but her ſweet face half aſide, What 
difficulties haſt thou involved me in !—T hou that hadſt 
a plain path before thee, after thou hadſt betrayed me 


into thy power—At once my mind takes in the whole 


of thy crooked behaviour; and if thou thinkeſt of 
Clariſſa Harlowe as her proud heart tells her thou 
oughteſt to think of her, thou wilt ſeek thy fortunes 
elſewhere. How often haſt thou provoked me to tell 
thee; that my Soul is above thee ? 

For Heaven's fake, Madam, for a SouPs fake, which 
it is in your power to fave from perdition, forgive me 
the paſt offence, I am hs A villain on *. 
13 4 
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if it was a pe one. Yet J preſume not to 
excuſe myſelf. On your mercy I throw myſelf, I 
will not offer at any plea, but that of penitence. See 
but Captain Tomlinſon. See but Lady Betty and 
my Couſin z let tbem plead for me; let them be gua- 
ranties for my honour, 

If Captain Tomlinſon come while 1 on here, I may 
ſee him. But as for you, Sir—'. - \. 

Deareſt creature! let me beg of you not to aggra- 
vate my offence to the Captain, when he comes. Let 
me beg of you 

' What aſkeſt thou ?—ls it not, that I ſhall be of party 

againſt myſelf ?— That I ſhall palliate— 
Do not charge me, Madam, interrupted I, wich vil- 
lainous premeditation! — Do not give ſuch a conſtru- 
ction to my offence, as may weaken your Uncle's opi- 
nion—as may ſtrengthen your Brother's — 

She flung from me to the further end of the room; 
[She could ge no” furtber}—And juſt then Mrs. Moore 
came up, and told her, that dinner was ready; and 
that ſhe had prevailed upon Miſs Rains to give her 
her company. 

You muſt excuſe me, Mrs. dome. aid ſhe: Miſs 
Rawlins 1 hope alſo will But I cannot eat cannot 
go down. As for you, Sir, I ſuppoſe you will think 
it right to, depart hence ; at lea wa XÞg anten 
comes whom you expect. 

I reſpectfully withdrew into has 280 rqom, that Mrs. 
Moore might acquaint her (I durſt not myſelf) that I 
was her Lodger and Boarder, as (Whiſperingly) I de- 
fired ſhe would: And meeting Miſs Rawlins in the 
paſſage, Deareſt Miſs Rawlins, ſaid I, ſtand my friend: 
Join with Mrs. Moore to pacify my: Spouſe, if ſhe has 
any new flights upon my having taken lodgings, and 
intending to board here. I hope ſhe will have more 
generoſity | than to think of ea gentlewoman 
_ 21 letti her lodgings. 

e Mrs. Moore (whom 1 left with my Fair- 
oo had'appriſed her of Chis 22 Miſs Rawlins went 


in; 


0 
: 
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in; for 1 heard her ſay, while I with-held Miſs Raw- 
ling—* No, indeed :; He is much miſtaken—Surely he 
does not think 1 will. 10 
They both expoſtulated with her, as I could gather 
from hits and ſcraps of what they ſaid ; for they ſpoke 
ſo low, that I could not hear any diſtin& ſentence, but 
from the fair Perverſe, whoſe anger made her louder, 
And to this purpoſe I heard her deliver herſelf in an- 
ſwer to different parts of their talk to her : — * Good 
Mrs. Moore, dear Miſs Rawlins, preſs, me no further 
l cannot ſit down at table with him! ; 
They faid ſomething, as I ſuppoſe in my behalf— 
O the inſinuating wretch! — What defence have I 
+ againſt a man, Who, go where I will, can turn every 
© one, even of the virtuous of my Sex, in his favour ??*. 
After ſomething elſe: ſaid, which I heard not diſtinct- 
ly, — This is execrable cunning Were you to know 
his wicked heart, he is not without hope of engaging 
ty two good perſons to ſecond him in the vileſt of 
his machinations.” 1 05 | ang 
How came ſhe (thought I at the inſtant) by all this 
etration ? My devil farel does not play me ! 
I thought he did, I would marry, and live honeſt, 
to be even with him. ne 
I ſuppoſe then, they urged the plea which I hinted 
to Miſs Rawlins at going in, that ſhe would not be 
Mrs. Moore's hindrance ; for thus ſhe expreſſed her- 
ſel He will no doubt pay you your own price. You 
need not queſtion his liberality. But one houſe can» 
* not hold-us. Why, if it would, did I fly from him, 
* to ſeek refuge among ſtranger? // 
Then, in anſwer to ſomewhat elſe they pleaded— 
© 'Tis a miſtake, Madam; I am not reconciled to him. 
* will believe nothing he ſays. Has he not given 
you a flagrant ſpecimen of What a man he is, and 
* of what he is capable, by the diſguiſes you ſaw him 
in? My Story is too long, and my Stay here will be 
* but ſnort; or I could convince you, that my reſent - 
* ments againſt him are but too well founded,” 
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I fuppoſe then, that they pleaded for ber leave, for 
- my dining with them: For fhe' faid 5 © I have nothing 
to fay to that—lIt is your own houſe, Mrs. Moore— 
le is your own table — You may admit whom you 
« pleaſe to it Only leave me at my liberty to chufe 
m company.” A vi e 
Then in anfwer, as I ſuppoſe; to their offer of ſend- 
ing her up a plate. A bit of bread, if you pleaſe, and 
©a glaſs of water: That's all I can fwaltow at preſent. 
© Fam really very much diſcompoſed. Saw you not 
* how bad I was? —Indignation only could have ſup- 
re en a 
have no ogjection to his dining with you, Ma. 
* dam; added the, in reply, J fuppofe, to a farther 
queſtion of the ſame nature But 1 will not ftay 2 
© night in the houſe, where he lodges.” , 

I preſume Miſs Rawlins had told her, that ſhe would 
not ſtay dinner—for ſhe faid, © Let me not deprive 
Mrs. Moore of your company, Miſs Rawlins. Tou 
will not be diſpleaſed with his talk. He can have no 
£ deſign upon you.“ 118 ; | ort 
Then I ſuppoſe they pleaded what I might ſay be- 
hind her back, to make my own Story a, _ { care 
© not what he ſays, or what he thinks of me. Re- 
«* pentance and Amendment are all the harm I wiſh 
© him, whatever becomes of me! 

By her accent, ſhe wept when ſhe ſpoke theſe laſt 
words. 4 ww. k A \ © n | 
They came out both of them wiping their eyes; and 
would have perfuaded me to relinquiſh the lodgings, and 
to depart till her Uncle's friend came, But I knew 
better. I did not care to truſt the devil, well as ſhe 
and Miſs Howe ſuppoſe me to be acquainted with him, 
for finding her out again, if once more ſhe eſcaped me. 

What I am moſt afraid of, is, that ſhe will throw 

herſelf among her own relations; and if ſhe does, I am 
confident they will not be able to withſtand her affect- 
ing eloquence. But yet, as'thou'ft fee, the Captain's 
Letter to me is admirably calculated to obviate my ap- 
Ds | prehenſions 
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prehenſions on this ſcore z particularly in that paſſage, 


where it is ſaid, that her Uncle thinks not himſelf at 
liberty to correſpond: directly with her, or to receive 
applications from her—But thrs' Captain Tomlinſon, as 
is ſtrongly implied (a). 

I muſt own (notwithſtanding the Revenge I have fo 
ſolemnly vowed) that I would very fain have made 
for her a merit with my ſelf in her returning favour, and 
have owed as little as poſſible to the mediation of Capt. 
Tomlinſon. My was concerned in this: And 
this was one of my — for not bringing him with 
me. Another was; That, if I were obliged to have 
recourſe to his aſſiſtance, I ſhould be better able (by 
viſiting her without him) to direct him what to ſay or 
to do, as I ſhould find out the turn of her humour. 

I was, however, glad at my heart, that Mrs. Moore 
came up ſo ſeaſonably with notice, that dinner was ready. 
The fair Fugitive was all in Alt. She had the game 
in her own hands; and by giving m me ſo good an excuſe 
for withdrawing, I had time to ſtrengthen myſelf ; the 

Captain had time to come z ud Lady to n 
Shakeſpeare adviſes well, 


. Oppoſe not Rage, while Rage is in its force ; 
But give it way awhile, and let it waſte, 
The riſing deluge is not ſtopt with dams; 
T hoſe it o'erbears, and Laa the bope of barveſh, 
But, wiſely manag d, its divided firength | 
Is fluic'd in chanels, and ſecurely drain'd: 
And when its force is ſpent, and unſupply'd, 
The reſidue with mounds may be reſtrain'd, 
And dry: bod we may paſs ihe naked. ford. 


I went down with the women to dinner. Mrs, 
Moore ſent her fair Boarder up a plate; but ſhe only 
eat a little bit of bread, and drank a glaſs of water. 
doubted not but ſhe would keep her word, when it was 
once gone out. Is ſhe not an Harlowe ?—She ſeenis 
to be enuring herſelf to REG, which at the den 
(e See p. 2698. 0 
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ſhe can never know; fince, tho' ſhe ſhould ultimately 
refuſe to be obliged to me, or (to expreſs myſelf more 
ſuitably to my own heart) to oblige me, every one who 
ſees her muſt befriend her. 

But let me aſk thee, Belford, Art thou not ſolicitous 
for me in relation to the contents of the Letter which 
the angry Beauty has written and diſpatched away by 
man and horſe; and for what may be Miſs Howe's 
anſwer to it? Art thou not ready to enquire, Whether 
it be not likely that Miſs Howe, when ſhe knows of her 
ſaucy friend's flight, will be concerned about her Let- 
ter, which ſhe muſt know could: not be ar Wilſon's till 
2 that flight; and ſo, probably, would fall into my 

All theſe things, as thou'lt ſee in the ſequel, are pro- 
vided for with as much contrivance as human foreſight 
can admit, 14 ; | 

I have already told thee, that Will. is upon the look- 
out for old Grimes. — Old Grimes is it ſeems. a goſſip- 
ing, ſottiſh raſcal; and if Will. can but light of him, Ill 
anſwer for the conſequence : For has not Will. been my 
ſervant upwards of Seven nne 

LETTER XXXVII. 
Mr. LovELACE. In Continuation. 

E had at dinner, beſides Miſs Rawlins, a yqung 
Widow-niece of Mrs. Moore, who is come to 

ſtay a month with her Aunt—Bevis her name; very 
forward, very lively, and a great admirer of me, I aſſure 
you ;—hanging ſmirkingly upon all I ſaid; and pre- 
pared to approve of every word before I ſpoke : And 
who, by the time we had half-dined ,(by the help of 
what ſhe had collected before) was as much acquainted 
with our Story, as either of the other d ]u oo. 
As it behoved me to prepare them in my favour 
againſt whatever might come from Miſs Howe, I im- 
proved. upon the hint I had thrown, out above - ſtairs 

againſt that miſchief· making Lady. I repreſented her 
. 8 to 
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to be an arrogant creature, revengeful,” artful, enter- 
priſing, and one who, had ſhe been à Man, would have 
ſworn and curſed; ' and committed Rapes, and played 
the devil, as far as I knew | I have no doubt of it, Jack}: 
But who, nevertheleſs, by advantage of a Female Edu- 
cation, and Pride and Inſolence, I believed'was perſonally 
virtuous. | Gott OD DAFT SALEH LE be 0149 7 

Mrs. Bevis allowed, that there was à vaſ deal in 
Education—and in Pride too, ſhe fait, While Miſs 
Rawlins came with à prudiſn God forbid, that Virtue 
ſhould be owing to Education only] However, 1 de- 
clared, that Miſs Howe was a ſubtle contriver of miſ- 
chief; one who had always been my Enemy : Her mo- 
tives I knew not: But, defpiſing the man whom her 
Mother was deſirous ſhe ſhould have, one Hickman ; 
altho* I did not directly averr, that ſhe would rather 
have had me; yet they all immediately imagined, that 
that was the ground of her-animoſity to me, and of her 
Envy to my Beloved; and it was pity, they ſaid, that 
2 fine a young Lady did not ſee thro? ſuch a pretended 

end, 18) ' i ; * a ep 
And yet nobody (added T) has more reaſon than ſhe 
to know by experience they force of a hatred founded in 
Envy; as I hinted to you' above, Mrs. Moore, and to 
you, Miſs Rawlins, in the caſe of her Siſter Arabella. 

I had compliments made to my perſon and talents on 
this occaſion 3 which gave me a ſingular opportunity of 
diſplaying my modeſty, by diſclaiming the merit of 
them, with a No, indeed I ſbould be very vain, La- 
dies, if I thought ſo. While thus abaſing myſelf, and 
exalting Miſs Howe, I got their opinion both for mo- 
deſty and generoſity ; and had all the graces which I 
diſclaimed thrown in upon me beſides, - 3' 

In ſhort, they even oppreſſed that modeſty, which 
(to ſpeak modeſtly of myſelf) their praiſes created, by 
diſbelieving all I faid againſt myſelf. | | 
And, truly, I muſt needs ſay, they have almoſt per- 
ſuaded even me myſelf, that Miſs Howe is actually in 


love with me, I have often been willing to hope — 
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And who knows but he may? The Captain and I have 
agreed, that it ſhall be ſo inſinuated accaſionally— And 
what's thy opinion, Jack? She certainly hates Hick- 
man: And girls who are di/engeged ſeldom hate, tho 
t hey may not lone: And if the had rather have an. 
ol her, why not ghat other 15? For am I not a ſmart 
Fellow, and a Rake ? And do not your ſprightly Ladies 
love your ſmart Fellows, and your Rakes? And where 
is the wonder, that the man who could engage the 
affections of "Miſs Harlowe, ſnhould engage thoſe of a 
Lady (with her (a) Alas s) who would be honoured 
in being deemed her Second?g 
Nor accuſe thou me of sz GULAR vanity in this 
preſumption, Belford. Wert thou to know the ſecret 
vanity that lurks in the hearts of thoſe who diſguiſe or 
cloak it beſt, thou wouldſt find great reaſon to acquit, 
at leaſt, to allow for, me. Since it is generally the con- 
feians | over-fulneſs of conceit, chat makes the hypocrite 
moſt upon his guard to conceal it. Vet with theſe fel- 
lows, proudly-humble as they are, it will break out 
ſometimes in ſpite of their cloaks, tho? but in ſelf-deny- 
ing, cotnpliment-begging Self- degradation. 
+ But now I have undervalugd myſelf, in apologizing 
to thee on this occaſion, let me uſe another argument 
in favour of my obſervation, that the Ladies generally 
ter a Rake to a Sober man; and of my preſumption 
upon it, that Miſs Howe is in love with me: It is this: 
Common fame ſays, That Hickman, is a very virtu- 
ous, a very innocent fellow a male-virgin, I warrant ! 
—An odd dog I always thought him. Now women, 
Jack, like not Novices. Jo maidenbeads meeting lo- 
+ gether in wedlock, the firſt child muſt be a fool, is their 
common aphoriſm. They are pleaſed with a Love 
of the Sex that is founded in the knowlege of it. Rea- 
ſon good; Novices expect more than they can poſlibly 
find in the commerce with them. The man who knows 
them, yet has Ardors for them, to borrow a word from 
a See p. 212. here Miſs Howe ſays, Alas, my dear, I knew 
Jaw le ved him. tio oven tome then Fry 
WEN” I 
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Miſs Howe (a), tho thoſe Ardors are generally owing 
more to the dew] within him, than to the witch without 
him, is the man who makes them the higheſt and moſt 
eful compliment. He knows that to exper, and 
e,, 
Then the merit of a woman, in ſome caſes, muſt 
be Tenarance, whether, real of pretended, The Man, 
in theſe caſes, muſt be an Wil ir then be.won- 
dered at, that'a woman prefers a Libertine toa Novice? 
While ſhe expects in the one the confidence ſbe wants, 


ſhe conſiders the other and herſelf as two parallel lines; 


which, tho? they run ſide by ſide, can never meet. 
Yet in this the Sex is generally miſtaken too; for 
theſe ſheepiſn fellows are fly. I myſelf was modeſt 
once; and this, as I have Robert hinted to thee (5), 
has better enabled me to judge of both Sexes 
But to proceed with my narrative 
Having thus prepared every one againſt wy Letter 
ſhould come from Miſs Howe, and againſt my Beloved's 
meſſenger returns, I thought it proper to conclude that 
ſubject with a hint, that my Spouſe could not bear to 
have any-thing ſaid zhaz reflected upon Miſs Howe; and, 
with a deep ſigh, added, that I had been made very un- 
happy more than once by the ill-will of Ladies whom I 
had never. offended. , eee eee a0 
The widow Bevis believed, that might very eaſily be. 
Theſe hints within doors, joined with others to Will. 
both without and within [For I intend he ſhall fall in 
love with widow Moare's maid, and have ſaved one 
hundred pounds in my ſervice, at leaſt} will be great 


helps, as things may happen. 
IL ET T ER XXXVIIL. 
Mr. Lovzsziact. Is Continuation. 5 
E had hardly dined, when my coachman, who 
VV kept a look out for Captain Tomlinſon, as Will. 
did for old Grimes, conducted hither that worthy gentle» 
(a Vol. Ut. 2. 292. 327. (8) vel. I. p. 352. 
| = 
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man, attended by one ſervant, oth on Horſeback. He 
lighted, I went out to meet him at the door. 
Thou knoweſt his ſolemn appearance, and unbluſhing 
freedom ; and yet canſt not imagine what a dignity the 
raſcal aſſumed, nor how reſpectful to him J was. 
I led him into the parlour, and preſented him to the 
women, and them to him. I thought it highly im- 
ported me (as they might ſtill haye ſome diffidences 
about our Marriage, from my Fair- one's home · puſhed 
queſtions, on that head) to convince, them entirely of 
the truth of all I had aſſerted. And how could I do 
oh 115 than by dialoguing a little with him before 
em | „ Wan 
Dear Captain, I thought you long 3 for I have had 
a terrible conflict with my Spouſe, 
Capt. I am ſorry that I am later than my intention— 
My account with my Banker There's a dog, Jack] 
took me up longer time to adjuſt than I had foreſeen 
[all the time pulling down and ſtroking his ruffles] ; 
For there was a ſmall difference between us — only 
COPY ound Rey. eee 
 Theraſcal has pot ſeen twenty pounds of his own theſe 
ten years. ex ls pa 4 
Then had we; between us che characters of the Har. 
lowe family: Lruiling againſt them all; the Captain 
taking his dear friend Mr. John Harlowe's part; with a 
Not J,, JN, deR gentleman Ind te 
like free aum. 
He accounted for their animoſity by my. defiances : 
No good family, having ſuch. a charming daughter, 
would care to be-defied, inſtead-of courted : He muſt 
ſpeak his mind : Neyer_was a double-tongued man.— 
He appealed to the Eadies, if he were not right. 
He got them of his fid eg. 
The correction I had given the Brother, he told me, 


muſt have aggravared matters. 
How valiant this made me look to the women — 

The Sex love us mettled fellows at their hearts. 

71 
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Be that as it would, I ſhould never love any of the 
family: but my Spouſe; and, wanting nothing from 
them, I would not, but for ber ſake, have gone ſo far as 
I had gone towards a Reconciliation, C. / ed 
This was very good of me; Mrs. Moore fad. 

Very good indeed; Miſs Rawlins. | 

Good I—It is more than good ; ; it is very generousy 
ſaid the widow.” 

Capt. Why, ſo it is; I muſt leeds 47. For I am ſer 
ble that Mr. Lovelace has been rudely treated by them 
al- More rudely, than it could have been imagined a 
man of his wality and ſpirit would have put up. with. 
But then, Sir turning to me] I thin you are amply 
rewarded in fuck a Lady; and that you ought to for- 
give the Father for the Daughter's ſake. 

Mrs; Moore. Indeed ſo I think. 03 24 
| Miſs R 3 one think, who has ſeen the 


Lady. 
— A fine Lady, wibe face! Bur: fie have 


violent ſpirit; and ſome very odd humours too, by 
hat I have heard. The value of good Uuſbarkds 1: is 
not known till they are loſt ! | 

Her conſcience then drew a ſigh from — | 
Love. Nobody muſt reflect upon my angel. An 
angel ſhe is. gdh little blemiſhes, indeed, as to her 
over-haſty ſpirit, and as to her unforgiving temper. 
But this ſhe has from the Harlowes ; inſtigated too by 
that Miſs Howe. But her innumerable excellencies are 
al = own. 

t. Ay, tall of ſpirit, „ There's a ſoirit, now you 
have — Miſs Howe A be ſo I led him to con: 
firm all I had ſaid of that vixen.] Vet ſhe was to be 
pitied too; looking with meaning at me. 

As I have already hinted,” 1 had before agreed with 
him to impute ſecret Love occaſionally to Miſs Howe, 
a the beſt means to invalidate all that might come from 
her in my disfavou. 

Capt. Mr. Lovelace, but that know 1 modafly, 


or jou could give a reaſon | 
Vor. IV, X Lovel. 
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_  Lovel. looking down, and very modeſt I can't 
think fo, Captain But let us call another cauſe 

Every woman preſent ould look me in the face ſo 
baſhful was I. n 

Capt. Well,” but,/ as to-our preſent — 
it 2 t be ere n. We round 

women. 

—— O Captain, you may fay — befor 
this company—Only, Andrew Ito my ne ſervant, who 
attended us at table] do you withdraw: This good girl 
looking at een will hep een 
want. 

Away went Andrew: He wanted not: is eur; 4nd 
themed fromed ee mme men 
her. ot 100 

Capt. As to our preſent bunten, I ſay,. Nr. Love- 
lace—Why, Sir, we ſhall be all «ntwi/ted, Jer me tel 
you, if my friend Mr. John Harlowe were to know 
what that is. He would as much queſtion the trath 00 
your being married, as the reſt of the family do. 

Here che women perked up their cars; val were al 
filent attention. = . ee * pl 
Capt. I aſkediyou befare nah Love: 
. —— 
be proper for me to be acquainted with them. — But! 
muſt own; that it is paſt my comprehenſion, that a wife 
can reſent any: thing a huſband can do (that is not 4 
breach of the peace) ſo far as to think beruf juſtiies 
for eloping from him. 

Love. Captain Tomlinſon Sit I do aflre you, 
that I ſhall be offended —1 ſhall be extremely concerned 
if I hear that word Eloping mentioned again— 

Capt. Your Nicety, and your Love, Sir, may make 
you take offence But it is my way to call every-thing 
apt L496 — name, let who will be offended— 

Thou” canſt not imagine, Belford, how brave, and 
how independent, the raſa! looked. —_ 

Capt. When, young Gentleman, you ſhall think pro- 
per to give us particulars, we will find a word rx 
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this raſn act in ſo admirable a Lady, that ſhall pleaſe 
you better Vou ſce, Sir, that, being the Repreſentative 
of my dear friend Mr. John Harlowe, I ſpeak as freely 
as 1 ſuppoſe be would do, if preſent, But you bluſh, 
dir I beg your pardon, Mr. Lovelace: It becomes not 
a modeſt man to pry into thoſe Secrets, which a modeſt 
man cannot reveal. 901 
I did not bluſh, Jack; but denied not the compli- 
ment, and looked down: The women ſeemed delighted 
with my modeſty : But the widow Bevis was more in- 
clned to laugh at me, than praiſe me for it. 
Capt. Whatever be the cauſe of this ſtep (I will not 
gain, Sir, call it Elopement, ſince that harſh word 
wounds your tenderneſs) I cannot but expreſs my ſur- 
prize upon it, When I recollect the affectionate beha- 
viour, which I was witneſs to between you, when I at- 
tended you laſt. Over- love, Sir, I think you once 
mentioned - but Over- love [ſmiling] give me leave to 
ſay, Sir, is an odd cauſe of quatre. Few Ladies 
 Lovel. Dear Captain! And I tried to blu. 
The women alſo tried; and, being more uſed ta it, 
ſucceeded better. Mrs, Bevis indeed has a red-hot 
countenance, and always bluſhes. cod 
| Miſs R. It ſigniſies nothing to mince the matter: 
But the Lady above as good as denies her Marriage. 
You Aut, Sir, that ſhe does; turning to me. 
Capt. Denies her Marriage! Heavens! how then 
5 my dear friend Mf. John Har- 
we! | F 
Lovel. Poor dear! — But let not her Veracity be 
called in queſtion. She would not be guilty of a wit 
ful untruth for the world. 8 * 
Then I had all their praiſes again. wt 
| Lovel. Dear creature !—ſhe thinks She has reaſon for 
her denial. You know, Mrs. Moore; you know, Miſs 
Rawlins z what I owned to you above, as to my vow— 
I looked down, and, as once before, turned round 
my diamond ring. | | 
| 12 X 2 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Moore looked awry ; and with a leer at Mi 
Rawlins, as to her partner in the hinted- at reference. 

Miſs Rawlins looked down as well as I; her eyelids 
half-cloſed, as if mumbling a Pater-nofter, meditating 
her Stiaff-box, the diſtance between her noſe and chin 
lengthened by a cloſe-ſhut mouth. | 

She put me in mind of the pious Mrs. Fetherſtone 
at Oxford, whom I pointed out to thee once, among 
other groteſque figures, at St. Mary's church, whither 
we went to take a view of her two Siſters: Her eyes 
ſhut, not daring to truſt her heart with them open; 
and but juſt half-rearing the lids, to ſee who the next- 
comer was ; and falling them again, when her curioſiy 


was fatisfied. E 15) Nan 17 
"'The widow Bevis gazed, as if on be hun for a f 


cret. | 
Tue Captain looked arehly, as if hal in poſſeſſion of 


ne. 
Mrs. Moore it kalt broke che baſkful aba! Mrs, 
Lovelace's behaviour, ſhe faid, could be no otherwiſe 
ſo well accounted for, as by theill-offices of that Mik 
Howe; and by the ſeverity of her relations ; which 
might but too probably have affected her head a little 
af mes: Adding; that it was very: generous in me to 

give way to the ſtorm — qa ty. rather than to 
exaſ rate at ſuch à time. | 

ut let me tell you, Sirs, aid the widow Bevis, that 
is not what one huſband in a thouſand would have 
done. 
I deſired, that 10 part of this! conver ſation might be 
Vntel t6 my Spouſe ; and looked ſtill more baſhfully. 
Her great fault, I muſt own, was over-delicacy. 

The Captain leered round him; and ſaid, He be 
neved he could gueis from the hints I had given him in 
town (of my over-love) and from what had now paſſed, 
that we had not conſummated our Marriage. 
O Jack! how ſheepiſhly then looked, or endeavoured 
to look, thy friend! how primly Goody Moore | how 


affectedly Miſs Rawlins while the honeſt widow 1 
8 


— — —— a - 
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around her fearleſs ; and tho? only ſimpering 
with her mouth, her eyes laughed out- right, and ſeem- 
ed to challenge a laugh from every eye in the com- 


PH: obſerved, that I was a phœnix of a man, if ſo; 
and he could not but hope, that all matters would be 
happily accommodated in a day or two; and that then 
he ſhould have the pleaſure to averr.to her Uncle, that 
he was preſent, as he might ſay, on our wedding-day. 

The women ſeemed all to join in the ſame hope. 
Ah, Captain! Ah, Ladies !—how lng Frente [ be, 
if J could bring my dear Spouſe to be of the fame 
mind! do; IST . Þ © 

It would be a very happy concluſion of a very knotty 
affair, ſaid widow Bevis ; and I fee not why we may not 
make this very night a merry one. 

The Captain ſuperciliouſly ſmiled at me. He ſaw 
plainly enough, he ſaid, that we had been at childrens 
play hitherto. A man of my character, who could 
give way to ſuch a caprice as This, muſt have a pro- 
digious value for his Lady. But one thing he would 
venture to tell me; and that was This — That, how- 
ever deſirous young ſkittiſh Ladies might be to have 
their way in this particular, it was a very bad ſetting · 
out: for the man; as it gave his Bride a very high proof 
of the power ſhe had over him: And he would en- 
gage, that no woman, thus humoured, ever valued the 
man the more for it; but very much the contrary— 
And there were reaſons to be given by ſhe ſhould not. 
Well, well, Captain, no more of this ſubject before 
the Ladies.—Oze feels [ſhrugging my ſhoulders, in a 
baſhful #ry-20-4/u/þ manner] that one is ſo ridiculoug— 
I have been puniſhed enough for my tender folly. 
- Miſs Rawlins had taken her Fan, and would needs 
hide her face behind it I ſuppoſe becauſe her bluſh was 
not quite ready Wark | 
Mrs. Moore hemmed, and looked down, and by that, 
gave hers over. | | | 2803, 
.\ While the jolly widow, laughing out, praiſed the 
cal X 3 Captain 
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Eaptain as one of Hudibras's metaphyſicians, repeat · 


ng, 
Hie knew what's what, and that's as vg 
As metapbyſic. wit can fy. 


This made Miſs Rawlins bluſh indeed . he, 
Mrs. Bevis! cried ſhe, unwilling I ſuppoſe, to be thought 
abſolutely ignorant. 

Upon the whole, I began to think, that I had not 
made a bad exchange of our profeſſing Mother, for the 
unpiofeſſing Mrs. Moore. And indeed the Women 
and I, and my Beloved too, all mean the fame thing: 
We only differ about the manner of pe at the pro- 
1 end. 110 8 | 


LE T T E R XXXIX. 
Mr. LovELAce. In Continuation. 


Twas now high time to acquaint ma pouſe, that 
ptain Tomlinſon was come. And the rather, a 


— rl ws that — Lady had aſked _ If ſuch 

a gentleman [deſcribing him] was not in the parlour ? 

. Moore went up, and requeſted, in my name, 
that ſhe would give us audience. 

But ſhe returned, reporting my Beloved's deſire, that 
Captain Tomlinſon would excuſe her for the preſent, 
She was very ill. Her ſpirits were too weak to enter 
into converſation with him ; and ſhe muſt lie down. 

I was vexed, and at firſt extremely diſconcerted. 


The Captain was 'vexed too. And my concern, thou 


mayeſt believe, was the greater on bis account. 

She had been very much fatigued, I own. Her Fits 
in the morning muſt have diſordered her : And ſhe had 
carried her reſentment ſo high, that it was the leſs won- 
der ſhe ſhould find herſelf low, when her raiſed ſpirits 


had ſubſided. Very low, I may ſay; if ſinkings are 


prepcynenec op rilags'y or fee hed beea feed up above 


the ſtandard of a common mortal. 
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that if he could be admitted to drink one diſh of Tea 
with her, he ſhould take it for a favour ; and would go 
to town, and diſpatch ſome neceſſary buſineſs, in order, 


, if poſſible, to leave his morning free to attend her. 


But ſhe pleaded a violent head-ach; and Mrs. Moore 
confirmed the plea to be juſt, | 

I would have had the Captain lodge there that night, 
as well in compliment to him, as introductory to my in- 
tention of entering myſelf upon my new · taken apart- 
ment: But his hours were of too much importance to 
him to ſtay the evening. | 

It was indeed very inconvenient for him, he ſaid, to 
return in the morning; but he was willing to do all in 
his power to heal this breach, and that as well for the 
fakes of me and my Lady, as for that of his dear friend 
Mr. John Harlowe ; who muſt not know how far this 
miſunderſtanding had . He would therefore only 
drink one diſh of Tex jr the Ladies and me. 

And accordingly, after he had done ſo, and I had had 
a little private converſation with him, he hurried away. 

His fellow had given him, in the interim, a bigh 
character to Mrs, Moore's ſervants; And this reported 
by the Widow Bevis (who, being no proud woman, is 
hail fellow, well met, as the ſaying is, with all her Aunt's 
ſervants) he was a fine gentleman, a di/creet gentleman, 
a man of /en/e and breeding, with them all: And it 
was pity, that, with ſuch great buſineſs upon his hands, 
he ſhould be obliged to come again. 

My life for yours, audibly whiſpered the Widow 
Bevis, There is humour as well as head- ach in Some- 
body's. declining to ſee this worthy gentleman.—Ah, 
Lord | how happy might ſome be if they would! 

No perfect happineſs in this world, ſaid I, very 
gravely, and with a ſigh; for the widow muſt know 
that I heard her, If we have not real unhappineſs, we 
" make it, even from the overflowings of our good 

Very true, and, Very true, the two widows. A 
charming obſervation! Mrs, Bevis. Miſs. Rawlins 
4a dl ſmiled 
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. ſmiled her aſſent to it; and I thought ſhe called me in 
her heart, Charming man! For ſhe profeſſes to be a 
great admirer of moral obſervations. 

I had hardly taken leave of the Captain, and fit down 
again with the women, when Will. came; and calling 
me out, Sir, Sir, ſaid he, grinnin with a familiari 
in his looks as if what he had to ſay intitled him to take 
liberties; © I have got the fellow down! -I have got 
© 01d Grimes —Hah, hah, hah, hah,—He is at the 
6. Lower-Flaſk—Almoſt in the condition of David's 
* Sow, and pleaſe your Honour I The dog himſelf not 
© much better] Here is his Letter—from—from Miſ 
©Howe—Ha, ha, ha, ha,“ laughed the varlet holding 
it faſt, as if to make conditions with me, and to excite 
my praiſes, as well as my impatience. | 

T could have knocked him down ; but he would have 
have his Say out Old Grimes knows not that I have 
the Letter muſt get back to him before he miſſes 
i- only made a pretence to go out for a few mi- 
nutes - But but! - and then the dog laughed again 
He muſt ſtay— Old Grimes muſt der I go back 
© to pay the reckoning.” © 
De the prater oni raſcal Erbe Letter— 
The Letter - 

He gathered in his wide mothe, as he calls it, and 

ve me the Letter; but with a ſtrut, rather than a bow; 
and then ſidled off ike one of Widow Sorlings's dung- 
hill cocks, exulting after a great feat performed. And 
all the time that J was holding pew billet to the light, 
to try to get at its contents wit breaking the ſeal 
[for, diſpatched in a hurry, it had no cover] Tore ſtood 
he, laughing, ſhrugging, playing off his legs ; now 
ſtrokipg his ſhining chin; now turning his hat upon his 
thumb; then leering in my face, flouriſhing with his 
bead O. Chriſt! now-and-then cried the raſcal— 

What joy has this dog in miſchief More than I can 
= in the completion of my moſt favourite purpoſes! 
— Theſe fellows are ever happier than their maſters. 


I one thinking 0 R up this nl 
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broken the Seal. Young families [Miſs Howe's is not 
an antient one] love oſtentatious Sealings: And it might 
have been ſuppoſed to have been ſqueezed in pieces, in 
old Grimes's breeches: pocket. But I was glad to be 
ſaved the guilt as well as ſuſpicion of having a hand in 
ſo dirty a trick; for thus much of the contents (enough 
for my purpoſe) 1 was enabled to ſcratch out in cha- 
racter, without it; the folds depriving me only of a few 
connecting words; which I have ſupplied between hooks. 
My Miſs Harlowe, thou knoweſt, had before changed 
her name to Miſs Lætitia Beaumont. Another alias 
to it, now, Jack; for this billet was directed to her 

the name of Mrs. Harriot Lucas. I have learned her 
to be half a rogue, thou ſeeſt. an O75 | 


a 1 Congratulate you, my dear, with all my heart 
1 and ſoul, upon [your eſcape] from the villain, 
5 [I long] for the particulars of all. [My Mother] is 
out: But, expecting her return every minute, I diſ- 
* patched [your] meſſenger inſtantly, [I will endeavour 
to come at] Mrs, Townſend without loſs of time; 
and will write at large in a day or two, if in that time 
J can ſee her. ¶ Mean time I] am exceſſively uneaſy 
* for a Letter I ſent you yeſterday by Collins, [who muſt 
© have left it at] Wilſon's after you got away. [Ir is 
of very] great importance. [I hope the] villain has 
it not. I would not for the world that he ſhould. ] 
$ Immediately ſend for it, if by ſo doing, the place you 
are at [will not be] diſcovered. 'If he has it, let me 
* know it by ſome way [out of] hand. If not, you 
need not ſend, mm Ro , 
June 9. Ever, Ever Yours, ad 
any 1 A. H. 


= 


O Jack, what heart's-eaſe does this interception give 
me |—I ſent the raſcal back with the Letter to old 
Grimes, and charged him to drink no deeper. He 
owned, that he was half ſeas over, as he phraſed it. 

Dog! ſaid I, are you not to court one of Mrs, Moore's 
maids to night ?— Cry 
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Cry your mercy, Sir I vill be ſober.—I had 
that But old Grimes is plaguy e — 
ſhould never have got him down. | 

Away, villain Let old Grimes come; and on 
horſeback, too, to the door— g- 

He ſhall, and pleaſe your Honour, if I can get him 

on the ſaddle, and — 1 | 

And charge him not to have alighted, nor to have 
ſeen an body 

1 — Si kel nodding: his head, to ſhew 

he took me. — went the villa —into the par- 

bur, to the — — 

In a quarter of an hour came old Grimes on horſeback, 
waving to his ſaddle-bow, now on this ſide, now on 
that; his head, at TEA Joining t to that of his more 
ſaber beaſt. 

It looked very well to the women, that I made no 
effort to ſpeak to old Grimes (thoꝰ I wiſhed before them, 
that I knew the contents of what he brought); but, on 
the contrary, deſired that they would inſtantly let my 
Spouſe know, that her meſſenger was returned. 

. Down ſhe flew, violently as ſhe had the head-ach! 

O how I prayed for an opportunity to be revenged 
of her for the ingrateful trouble ſhe had given to her 
Uncle's friend 

She took the Letter from old Grimes with her own 
hands, and retired. to an inner parlour to read it. 
She preſently came out again to the fellow, who had 
much ado to ſit his horſe Here is your money, friend. 
I thought you long. But what ſhall I do to get ſome- 
body to go to town CIO for me? I ſee you 
cannot. 

Old Grimes took his money ; let fall his hat ii in d'offing 
it; had it given him; and rode away; his eyes Iſing- 
glas, and ſet in his head, as. I ſaw tho' the — 
and in a manner ſpeechleſs; all his language hiccoug 
My dog need not to have gone ſo deep with this — 
old e But the raſcal was in ane with 
kin. 1 I ono _ 


+» 
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The Lady applied to Mrs. Moore: She mattered 
not the price. Could a man and horſe be engaged for 
her ?—Only to go for a Letter left for her, at one Mr. 
3 s in Pall- mall. 


ur was hired. A bot procured fo 
hi | N 


; his directions. 
In vain did I endeavour to engage mY Beloved, when 
ſhe was below. Her head-ach, pole, returned. 


She, e reſt of her Sex, 2274 well when 
ſhe ple 
lee, ber drit, thought I: It is to have all her lights 
from Miſs Howe before ſhe relohen z and to take her 
3 accordingly. # * = 
e went, expreſſing great ence 
e 
let her know if I offered to ſend any of my ſervants to 
town To get at the Letter, I ſuppoſe, was her fear: 
But ſhe might have been quite eaſy on that head; and 
yet perhaps would not, had ſhe known, that the worthy 
Captain Tomlinſon (who will be in town before her 
meſſenger) will leave there the important Letter: Which 
I hope will help to pacify her, and to reconcile her to 
me. 

O Jack! Jack! thinkeſt thou that I will take all this 
roguiſh pains, ene for no 
thing? 

But yet, is it not taking pains to come at the fineſt 
creature in the world, not for a tranſitory moment only, 
but for one of our lives?—The {truggle only, Whether 
I am to have her in my own way, or in hers ? 

But now I know thou wilt be frightened out of thy 
wits for me What, Lovelace! wouldſt thou let n= 
have a Letter that will inevitably blow thee up; and 
blow up the Mother, and all her Nymphs|—yet not 
intend to reform, not intend to marry ? 


SRI Poppy! © Canſt thou not Ae . waſter? 


"ES 
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Went up to my new. taken apartment, and bel e to 

, writing in character, as uſual. 1 thought I had 
made good my quarters. But the cruel creature, under- 
ſtanding that I intended to take up my lodgings there, 
declared with ſo much violence againſt it, that I was 
obliged to ſubmit, and to accept of another lodging, 
about twelve doors off, which Mrs. Moore recom- 
mended. And all the advantage could obtain, was, 
that Will. unknown to my Spouſe, and for fear of a 
freak, ſhould lie in the houſe. 
© Mrs. Moore, indeed, was unwilling to diſoblige tither 
of us; But Miß Rawlins was of opinion, that nothing 
more ought to be allowed me: And yet Mrs. Moore 
owned, that the refuſal was a ſtrange piece of tyranny to 
an Huſband, if I were an Huſband. 
I had a good mind to make Miſs Rawlins ſmart for 
"I Come and Tee Miſs Rawlins, Jack If thou likeſt 
her, I'll ger her for thee with a wet finger, as the ſay- 


ing is! „ e ee ee? SEP 
Werde Widow Bevis indeed ſtickled hard for me [An 
innocent or injured man will have friends every-where]. 
She ſaid, That to bear much with ſome. wives, was to 
be obliged t to bear more: And I reflected, with a ſigh, 
that tame ſpirits muſt always be impoſed upon. And then, 
in my heart, T renewed my vows of Revenge upon this 
haughty and perverſe Beauty. 
The ſecond fellow came back from town about nine 
o'clock; with Miſs Howe's Letter of Wedneſday laſt. 

Y Collins, it ſeems, when he left it, had deſired, that it 
might be ſafely and ſpeedily delivered into Miſs Læ- 
4 titia Beaumont*s own hands. But Wilſon, underſtand- 
ing that neither ſne nor I were in town [He could not 
© know of our difference, thou muſt think] reſolved to 
* take care of it till our return, in order to give it into 
© bne of our own hands; 3 and now delivered it to her 
* meſſenger.” - This 
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This was told Her. Wilſon, I doubt not, is in her 
favour upon it. 

She took the Letter with great eagerneſs, epened it 
— [I am glad-ſhe did: Vet, Ibeleve, all was 
right] before Mrs. Moore, and Mrs. Bevis {Miſs Raw- 
lins was gone home]; and faid, She would not for the 
world, that I ſhould have had that Letter, for the fake 
of her dear friend the writer; who had written 00 => 
very uneaſily about it. 

Her dear friend ! repeated Mrs. Bevis, when ſhe told 
me this:—Such miſchief-makers are always deemed 
dear friends till they are found out! | 
The widow ſays, that I am the fineſt gentleman ſhe 
ever beheld.” +/+ 
I I have found a warm kiſs now-and-then very kindly 
taken. 3 & 

I might be a very wicked fellow, Jack, if -I were to 
do all the miſchief in my power. But I am evermore 
for quitting a too-eaſy prey to reptile Rates. What but 
difficulty-.(tho* the Lady is an Angel) engages me to ſo 
much perſeverance here? And here, _— or die, is 
now * r L 
| „% „ | 

I HAVE Juſt now parted with this honeſt widow. 
She called upon me at my new lodgings. I told her, 
that I ſaw I — be further obliged to her in the courſe 
of this difficult affair. She mult allow me to make her 
a handſome preſent when all was happily over. But I 
deſired, that ſhe would take no notice of what ſhould 
paſs between us, not even to ber Aunt ; for that The, as 
1 ſaw, was in the power of Miſs Rawlins: And Miss 
Rawlins being a maiden gentlewoman, knew not the 
right and the ft in matrimonial matters, as. ſhe, my 
dear widow, did. 

Very true: How ſhould ſhe ? ſaid Mrs. Bevis, proud 
of knowing nothing! But, for her part, ſhe deſired 
no preſent. It was enough if ſne could contribute to re- 
concile Man and Wife, and diſappoint miſchief- makers. 
_ doubted not, that ſuch an envious creature as Miſs 

| owe 
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Hows n Und eb Mrs Lovelace had au de 
louſy and Love was Old Nick 

ny 40: Belford, how charmingly things work betten 
meand my new acquaintance the widow Who _— 
but that ſhe may, after a little farther intimacy (tho' I 
am baniſhed the houſe on nights) contrive a N 
vilit for me to my Spouſe, beer all is ſtill and faſt aſleep? 
Where can a woman be fate; who has once entered 
the Liſts with a contriving and intrepid Lover? 

But as w this Litter, metkinkes . 9 of t 
Howe ? 

I knew LO wouldeſt be uneaſy: for me! But did not 
I tell thee, that I had provided for every- thing? That 
I always took care to keep Seals entire, and to preſerve 
Covers (a)? Was it not eaſy then, thinkeſt thou, to 


contrive a ſhorter Letter out of a longer; nd to copy 


the very words? 

I aan tell thee, it was fo well cedered, (thats not being 
ſuſpected to have been in my hands, it was not eaſy to 
find me out. Had it been my Beloved's hand, there 
would have been no imitating it, for ſuch à length. 


Her delicate and even mind is ſeen in the very cut of 


her Letters. Miſs Howe's hand is no bad one; but is 
not ſo equal and regular. That little devil s natural im- 
patience: hurrying/'on her fingets, gave, I ſuppoſe, from 
the beginning, her hand- writing, as well as the reſt of 
her, its fits and ſtarts; and thoſe peculiarities, which, 
kke ſtrong muſcular lines in a face, neither uns nor 
the pencil, can mils, 

Hatt thous mind to fee what it was I permitted Miſs 
Howe to write to her lovely friend? Why then read it 
here; as extracted from hers of Wedneſday laſt, with a 
few additions of my own. er 


wo” duareſ Friend, 
0 U will perhaps think, that I have dens too long 
ſilent. But I had begun two Letters at different 
times Ane ey laſt, __— written n N deal each time; 


l 
woty * 2 
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and with ſpirit enough, I aſſure you; incenſed as I was 
againſt the abominable wretch you are with, particularly 
on reading yours of the a iſt of the paſt month. f 
The rixs r Jintended to keep open till I could give 
you. ſome account of my proceedings with Mrs. Townf- 
end. It was ſome, days before I faw her: And this in- 
teryenient ſpace giving me time to reperuſe what I had 
Written, I thought it proper to lay that aſide, and to 
write in a ſtyle. a little leſs fervent; for you would have 
blamed me, I knew, for the freedom of ſome of my 
expreſſions ¶ Execrations if you pleaſe.] And when I 
had gone a good way in the $EcoxD,. the change in 
your proſpects, on his communicating, to you Miſs 
Montague s Letter, and his better behaviour, occaſion- 
ing a change in your mind, I laid that aſide alſo: And 
in this uncertainty thought I would wait to ſee the iſſue 
of affairs between you before I wrote again, belieying 


that-all, would ſoon be decided one way or other.— 
Here I was forced 10, break . I am 100 little my 
own miſtreſs My Mother (4) ig always up and down ; 
and watching as if I were writing, to a Fellow. What 
need I [ ſhe aſks, me] lock myſelf in (cy, if I am only 
reading paſt correſpondencies? For that is my pretence, 
when ſhe comes poking in with her face ſharpened: to 
an edge, as I may ſay, by a curioſity, that gives her 
more pain than pleaſure . The Lord forgive me; but I 
believe I ſhall huff her next time ſhe comes in. 
Kein to tnc A | P 1146110 zid : i . 
Do you forgive me too, my dear. My Mother 
ought; becauſe ſhe. ſays, I am my Father's girl; and 
hecauſe I am ſure I am hers. . 
Upon my life, my dear, 1 am ſometimes of epinion, that 
this vile man was capable of meaning you diſhonour. 
When I look back upon his paſt conduct, I cannot beip 
thinking ſo : What a villain, if 5 at now I hope, 
and verily believe, that be bas laid aſide ſuch thoughts. 
My reaſons for both opinions I will give you. r 
(5) See p. 201, (c) p. 202. 


For 
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For the TOY ; to wit, that he bad it once in hit head 
to take you at * if be could; I confider (d), that 
Pride, Revenge, an light to tread in unbeaten 
yu are principal —— in the character of this 

niſhed Libertine. He hates all your family, yourſelf 
excepted Vet is a Savage in Love. His Pride, and 
the credit which a few plauſible qualities ſprinkled among 
his odious ones, have given him, have ſecured him too 
good a reception from our eye · judging, our undiſtin- 
guiſhing, our {elf-flattering, our too- confiding Sex, to 
make aſſiduity and obſequiouſneſs, and a conqueſt of his 
anon Je any part of his ſtudy. p 
s ſome reaſon for his dhiirioliry to all the men, 
Mr 05 one woman, of your family. He has always 
ſhewn you and his own family too, that he prefers his 
Pride to his Intereſt.” He is a declared Marriage-hater; 
a notorious Intriguer ; full of his inventions, and glo- 
rying in them. As his vanity had made him imagine, 
that no woman could be proof againſt his Love, no 
wonder that he Arugpled like a Lion held in toils (e), 
again a paſſion that he thought not returned (/). 

Hence, perhaps, it is not difficult to believe, that it be- 
came poſſible for ſuch a wretch as this to give way to his 
old Feder againſt Marriage; and to that Revenge 
which had always been a firſt paſſion with him (g). 

. And hence may we account for his delays; his teazing 

ways; his bringing you to bear with his lodging in the 
ſame houſe ; his making you pals to the people of it as 
his, Wife; his bringing you into the company of his Li- 
bertine Companions; the attempt of impoſing upon you 
that Miſs Partington for a bedfellow, &c. 

My reaſons for the contrary opinion; to wit, that be is 
now reſolved to do you all the juſtice in his power to do 
vou; are theſe: That he ſees that all his own family (+) 
have warmly engaged themſelves in your cauſe : That 
the horrid wretch loves you ; with ſuch a Love, how- 
ever, as Herod loved his Mariamne: That, on enquiry, 


(d) See p. 207. (e) p. 209. (f) Ibid, (g) Ibid 
(5) p. 211, 8 : | 
I find 
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] find it to be true, that Counſellor Williams (whom 
Mr. Hickman knows to be a man of eminence in his 
profeſſion) has actually as good as finiſhed the Settle- 
ments : That two draughts of them have been made ; 
dne avowedly to be ſent to this very Captain Tomlin- 
' ſon: And I find, that a Licence has actually been more 
than once endeavoured to be obtained, and that diffi- 
culties have hitherto been made equally to Lovelace's 
vexation and diſappointment. My Mother's Proctor, 
who is very intimate with the Proctor applied to by the 
wretch, has come at this information, in confidence 
and hints, that as Mr. Lovelace is a man of high for- 
tunes, theſe difficulties will probably be got over. 

bad once reſolved to make ftrift enquiry about Tom- 
linſon; and ſtill, "T7 your Uncle's favourite Houſe» 
keeper may be ſounded, at diſtance. 

I know that the Watter is ſo laid (i), that Mrs. 
Hodges is ſuppoſed to know nothing of the treaty ſet 
on foot by means of Capt. Tomlinſon. But your Uncle 
is an old man (æ); and old men imagine themſelves to 
be under obligation to their paramours, if younger than 
themſelves, and ſeldom keep any- thing from their know- 
lege. Vet, methinks, there can be no need; ſince 
Tomlinſon, as you deſcribe him, is ſo good a man, and 
ſo much of a gentleman; the end to be anſwered by his 
being an impoſtor ſo much more than neceſſary, if Love- 
lace has villainy in his head. And thus what he com- 
municated to you of Mr. Hickman's application to your 
Uncle, and of Mrs. Norton's to your Mother (ſome of 
which particulars I am ſatisfied his vile agent Joſeph Le- 
man could not reveal to his viler employer) ; his puſhing 
on the Marriage-day, in the name of your Uncle; which 
it could not anſwer any wicked purpoſe for him to do; 
and what he writes of your Uncle's propoſal, to have it 
thought that you were married from the time that you 
had lived in one houſe together; and that to be made 
to agree with the time of Mr. Hickman's viſit to your 
Uncle; the inſiſting on a truſty perſon's being preſent 

(i) See p. 205. (i) p. 206. * | 
. . © Y at 


at the Ceremony, at that Uncle's nomination—Theſe 
things make me aſſured that be now at laſt means bo- 
nourably. 

But if any unexpected delays ſhould happen on his fide, ac- 
quaint me, my dear, with the very Street where Mrs. Sin- 
clair lives; and where Mrs. Fretchville's houſe is fu. 
ated (which I cannot find that you bave ever mentioned 
in your former Letters —which is à little odd); and 1 
will make ſtrict enquiries of them, and of Tomlinſon loo; 
and I will (if your heart will let you take my advice) 
ſoon procure you a refuge from him with Mrs. Tawnſeud. 

But why do I now, when you ſeem to be in ſa good a 
train, puzzle and perplex you with my retroſpettions? 
2. yet they may be of uſe ta you, if any delay happen on 

Ss part. _ 

But that I think cannot well be. What you have there- 
fore now ta do, is, ſo to behave to this proud-ſpirited 
wretch, as may baniſh from his mind all remembrance f 
paſt diſobligations (7), and to receive his addreſſes, as 
thoſe of a betrothed Lover, You will incur the cenſure 
of Prudery and Affectation, if you keep him at that 
diſtance, which you have hitherto kept him at. His 
ſudden (and as ſuddenly recovered) illneſs. has given 
him an opportunity to find out that you love him [ Alas, 
my. dear, I knew you loved him!] He has ſeemed to 
change his nature, and is all love and gentleneſs. Aud 
no more quarrels now, I beſeech you. 

Ian very angry with him, nevertheleſs, for the frei. 
doms which be took with your perſon. (m); and I think 
ſome guard is. neceſſary, as be is certainly an encroachir, 
But indeed all men are ſo; and you are ſuch a. charming 


creature, and bave kept him at ſuch a diſtance — But 10 


mare of this ſubject. Only, my dear, be not over-aice, ndv 
you are ſo near the State. You ſee what difficulties you 
laid yourſelf under, when Tomlinſon's Letter called you 
again into the wretch's company. | 

If you meet with no impediments, no new cauſes of 
doubt (u), your Reputation in the eye of the world is 


(/) See p. 212. (u] p. 134, 135. (=) p 213. 
8 Con- 
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concerned, that you ſhould be his, and, as your Uncle 

rightly judges, be thought to have been his, before now. 

And yet, let me tell you, I can hardly bear to think, that 

theſe Libertines ſhould be rewarded for their villainy 

with the beſt of the Sex, when the worſt of it are too 
for them, | | 

1 ſhall ſend this long Letter by Collins (o), who 
changes his day to oblige me. As none of our Letters 
by Wilſon's conveyance have miſcarried, when you have 
been in more apparently diſagreeable ſituations than you 
are in at preſent, I have no doubt that This will go ſafe. 

Mis Lardner-(p) (whom you have ſeen at her couſin 

Biddulph's) ſaw you at St. James's Church on Sunday 
was fortnight. She kept you in her eye during the 
whole time; but could not once obtain the notice of 
yours, tho" ſhe courteſied to you twice. She thought 
to pay her compliments to you when the Service was 
over; for ſhe doubted not but you were married—and 
for an odd reaſon —Becauſe you came to church by your- 
ſelf —Every eye, as uſual where-ever you are, ſhe ſaid, 
was upon you ; and this ſeeming to give you hurry, and 
you being nearer the door than ſhe, you ſlid out before 
the could go to you. But ſhe ordered her ſervant to 
follow you till you were houſed. This ſervant ſaw you 
ſtep into a chair which waited for you; and you ordered 
the men to carry you to the place where they took you 
up. She deſcribes the houſe as a very genteel houſe, 
and fit to receive people of faſhion : And what makes - 
me mention this, is, that perbaps you will have a viſit 
from ber; or meſſage, at leaſt. _ 

So chat you bave Mr. Doleman's teſtimony to the cre- 
dit of the houſe and people you are with; and be is a 
man of fortune, and ſome reputation; formerly a Rake 
indeed; but married to a woman of family; and, having 
had a palſy- blow, one would think, a penitent (). You 
have alſo Mr. Mennell's at leaſt paſſive teſtimony; Mr. 
Tomlinſon's ; and now, laſtly, Miſs Lardner's; ſo that 
there will be the leſs need for enquiry: But you know my 

o) See p. 214.  (þ) p. 204. [) p. 202. 
(0) See p. 214 P * 20 buf 
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tuſy and inquiſitive temper, as well as my aſfection for you, 
and my concern for your honour. But all doubt will ſoon 
be loſt in certainty. | 
Nevertheleſs 1 muſt add, that I would have you com- 

mand me up, if I can be of the leaſt ſervice or pleaſure 
toyou(r). I value not Fame; I value not Cenſure; nor 
even Lite itſelf, I verily think, as I do your Honour, 
and your Friendſhip. For is not your Honour my Ho- 
nour? And is not your Friendſhip the Pride of my Life? 

May Heaven preſerve you, my deareſt creature, in 
Honour and Safety, is the prayer, the hourly prayer, of 

Your ever- faithful and affectionate 

| Thurſday Morn. 5. Anna Hows, 


I have written all night. Excuſe indifferent writing. 
My crow-quills are worn to the ſlumps, and I muſt 
get a new ſupply. mY 

Theſe Ladies always write with crow-quills,. Jack. 


If thou art capable of taking in all my providences, 
in this Letter, thou wilt admire my ſagacity and con- 
tfivance almoſt as much as I do myſelf. Thou ſeeſt, 
that Miſs Lardner, Mrs. Sinclair, Tomlinſon, Mrs. 
Fretchville, Mennell, are all mentioned in it. My firſt 
I berties with her perſon alſo, ¶ Modeſty, modeſty, Bel- 
tord, T doubt, is more confined to Time, Place, and 
Occaſion, even by the moſt delicate minds, than thoſe 
minds would have it believed to be]. And why all 


theſe taken notice of by me from the genuine Letter, but 


for fear ſome future Letter from the Vixen ſhould eſcape 
my hands, in which ſhe might refer to theſe names ? 
And if none of them were to have been found in this 
that is to paſs for hers, I might be routed horſe and foot, 
as Lord M. would phraſe it in a like caſe. 

Deviliſh hard (and yet I may thank myſelf) to be put 
to all this plague and trouble !—And for what, doſt thou 
aſk ?—O Jack, for a triumph of more value to me be- 


foreband than an Imperial Crown Don't aſk me the 


value of it a month hence. But what indeed is an Im- 
perial Crown itſelf, when a man is uſed to it? 
(7) See p. 215. 
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Miſs Howe might well be anxious about the Letter 
ſhe wrote. Her ſweet friend, from what I have let paſs 
of hers, has reaſon to rejoice in the thought, that it fell 
not into my hands. | | 

And now muſt all my contrivances be ſet at work, to 
intercept the expected Letter from Miſs Howe; which 

is, as 1 ſuppoſe, to direct her to a place of ſafety, and 
out of my knowlege, Mrs. Townſend is, no doubt, in 
this caſe, to ſmuggle her off. I hope the villain, as I 
am fo frequently called between theſe two girls, will be 
able to manage this point. 

But what, perhaps, thou aſkeſt, if the Lady ſhould 
take it into her head, by the connivance of Miſs Raw- 
lins, to quit this houſe privately in the night ? 

I have thought of this, Jack. Does not Will. lie 
in the houſe? And is not the Widow Bevis my faſt 
friend ? 


LETTER KXLI. 
Mr. LovELACE, To Jonun BeLroRD, Eq; 


Saturday, 6 o clock, June 10. 
HE Lady gave Will's Sweetheart a Letter laſt 
night to be carried to the Poſt-houſe as this morn- 
ing, directed for Miſs Howe, under cover to Hickman. 
I dare ſay neither Cover nor Letter will be ſeen to have 
been opened. The contents but eight lines—To own— 
© The receipt of her double-dated Letter in ſafety ; and 
© referring to a longer Letter, which ſhe intends to write, 
* when ſhe ſhall have a quieter heart, and leſs trembling 
© fingers. But mentions ſomething to have happened 
My detecting her, ſhe means] which has given her 
© very. great flutters, confuſions, and apprehenſions: 
© But which ſhe will await the iſſue of [Some hopes for 
me hence, Jack I] before ſhe gives her freſh pertur- 
© bation or concern on her account,—She tells her how. 
* impatient ſhe ſhall be for her next, &c.” 2 
Now, Belford, I thought it would be but kind in 
me to ſave Mils Howe's concern on theſe alarming hints; 
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M ever-dear Miſs Howe, 
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Gace the curioſity of ſuch a ſpirit muſt have been prodi- 
giouſly excited by them. Having therefore ſo good a 
copy to imitate, I wrote; and, taking out that of my 
Beloved, put under the ſame cover the following ſhort 
billet; inſcriptive and concluſive parts of it in her own 


words. | 971. 


A Few lines only, till calmer ſpirits and quieter fingers 
be granted me, and till I can get over the ſhock 
which your intelligence has given me To acquaint 
you—that your kind long Letter of Wedneſday, and, 
as I may fay, of Thurſday morning, is come. fafe to 
my hands. On receipt of yours by my meſſenger to you, 
I fent for it from Wilſon's. There, thank Heaven! it 
lay. May that Heaven reward you for all your paſt, 
and for all your intended goodneſs to \ Beit 
= Your for-ever obliged 
Cr. HARTOwI. 


I took great pains in writing this. It cannot, I hope, 
be ſuſpected. Her hand is ſo very delicate. Yet hers 
1s written leſs beautifully than ſhe uſually writes: And! 
hope Miſs Howe will allow fomewhat for hurry of ſpi- 
rits, and unſteady fingers. 45 Jag 

My conſideration for Miſs Howe's eaſe of mind ex- 
tended ſtill farther than to the inſtance I have mentioned. 

That this billet might be with her as ſoon as poſſible 

(and before 1t could have reached Hickman. by the poſt 
me it away by a ſervant of Mowbray's. Miſs 

owe, had there been any failure or delay, might, as 
thou wilt think, have communicated her anxieties to her 
fugitive friend; and ſhe to me, perhaps in a way I ſhould 
not have been pleaſed with. | Ee wie 

Once more wilt thou wonderingly queſtion—All this 


. pains for a ſingle girl? 


Yes, Jack gut is not this girl a CL ar15s a?— 
And who knows, but kind Fortune, as a reward for my 
perſeverance, may toſs me in her charming friend? — 5 


3 — EY IS” 
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' likely things have come to paſs, Belford. And to be 
ſure I ſhall have her, if I reſolve upon it. 


LETTER XIII. 
Mr. Lovelacs, To Join Betrord, EI 
Eight o' clock, Sat. Morn. June 10. 
Am come back from Mrs. Moore's, whither I went 
in order to attend my Charmer's commands. But 
no admittance—A very bad night. | 
Doubtleſs ſhe muſt be as much concerned, that ſhe 
has carried her reſentments ſo very far, as I have reaſon 
to be, that I made ſuch a poor uſe of the opportunity 
I had on Wedneſday night. 
But now, Jack, for a brief review of my preſent ſitu- 
ation; and a ſlight hint or two of my precautions. 
I have ſeen the women this morning, and find them 
half-right, half-doubting, | 
Miſs Rawlins's Brother tells her, that ſhe lives at 
Mrs. Moore's. | 


Mrs. Moore can do nothing without Miſs Rawlins. 
People who keep lodgings at public places expect ta 


get by every one who comes into their putlicus. Tho' 
not permitted to lodge there myſelf, I have engaged all 
the rooms ſhe has to ſpare, to the very garrets ; and 
that, as I have told thee before, for a month certain, 


and at her own price, board included ; my Spouſe's 


and all: But ſhe muſt not at preſent know it. So I 
hope I have Mrs. Moore faſt by the intereſt. 

This, devil-like, is ſuiting temptations to inclinations, 

I have always obſerved, and, I believe, I have hinted 
as much formerly (a), that all dealers, tho but for pins, 
may be taken in by cuſtomers for pins, ſooner than by 
a direct bribe of ten times the value; eſpecially if pre- 
tenders to conſcience : For the offer of a bribe would 
not only give room for ſuſpicion; but would ſtartle and 
alarm their ſcrupulouſneſs ; while a high price paid for 


what you buy, is but ſubmitting to be cheated in the 


(a) Vol. III. p. 16. 
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method the perſon makes a profeſſion to get by. Have 
I not ſaid, that human nature is a rogue (a)? And do 
not I know that it is? 

To give a higher inſtance, How many proud Senators 
in the year 1720. were induced, by preſents or ſub- 
ſcriptions of South Sea Stock, to contribute to a ſcheme 
big with national ruin; who yet would have ſpurned 
the man who ſhould have preſumed to offer them even 
twice the ſum certain, that they had a chance to gain 
by the Stock ?: — But to return to my review, and to 
my precautions. 

Nis Rawlins fluctuates as ſhe hears the Lady's Story, 
or as ſhe hears mine. Somewhat of an Infidel, I doubt, 
is this Miſs Rawlins. I have not yet conſidered ber 
foible. The next time I ſee her, I will take particular 
notice of all the moles and freckles in her yy and then 
infer and apply. 

The Widow Bevis, as I have told thee, is 1 my 
own. | 
My man Will. lies in the houſe. My other cw fel- 
Wag attends upon me; and cannot therefore be quite 

id. 
Already. is Will. over head and ears in love with one 
of Mrs. Moore's maids. He was ſtruck with her the 
momentihe ſet his eyes upon her. A raw country wench 
too. But all women, from the Counteſs to the Cook- 
maid, are put into high good humour with themſelves 
when a man is taken with them at firſt ſight. Be they 
ever ſo plain [No woman can be ugly, Jack !] they'll 
find twenty . reaſons, beſides the great one (for 

Sate s ſake) by the help of the glaſs without (and per- 
haps in ſpite of it) and conceit m to juſtify the ho- 

neſt fellow's caption. 

The Rogue has faved: I 501; in my Service“ 
More by 50 than I bid him ſave. No doubt he thinks 
he migli have done ſo; tho' I believe not worth a groat. 
The beſt of maſters minen er but ſoon 
6 appeaſcd. 29. 5 24 | 

a) Vol. 5 2 268, | , 
4 N P. 25. Tho 
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The wench is extremely kind to him already. The 
er maid is alſo very civil to him. He has a huſband 
for ber in his eye. She cannot but ſay, that Mr. An- 
drew, my other ſervant [The girl is for fixing the 171 
ſon] is a very well-ſpoken civil young man. 

We common folks have our joys, and pleaſe your 

« Honour, ſays honeſt Joſeph Leman, like as our bet- 

« ters have (a).“ And true ſays honeſt Joſeph—Did- 

I prefer eaſe to difficulty, I ſhould envy theſe or xd 

ſinners ſome of their joys. 

But if Will. had not made amorous pretenſions to 
the wenches, we all know, that Servants, united in one 
common. compare-note cauſe, are intimate the moment 
they ſee one another—Great genealogiſts too; they 
know immediately the whole kin and kin's kin of each 
other, tho' diſperſed over the three kingdoms, as well as 
the genealogies and kin's kin of thoſe whom they ſerve. 

But my precautions end not here. 

O Jack, with ſuch an invention, what eccafion had: 
I to carry my Beloved to Mrs. Sinclair's ? 

My Spouſe may have further occaſion for the meſfers: 
gers whom ſhe diſpatched, one to Miſs Howe, the other 
to Wilſon's. - With one of theſe, Will. is already well- 
acquainted, as thou haſt heard—To mingle Liquor is to/ 
mingle Souls with theſe fellows With the other meſ- 
ſenger he will ſoon be acquainted, if he be not already. 

The Captain's ſervant has his uſes and inſtructions 
aſſigned him. I have hinted at ſome of them already 
(5). He alſo ſerves a moſt humane and conſiderate 
maſter, I love to make every-body reſpected to my 
power, 

Bll. poſt, general and peny, will be ſtrictly watched 
ewiſe. : 
Miſs Howe's Collins is remembred to be deſcribed. 

Miſs Howe's and Hickman's Liveries alſo. . 
James Harlowe and Singleton are warned againſt. I 

am to be acquainted with any RING that ſhall 7 

e Vol. III. p. 86. | x | 

5) p. 311, of chis Volume. 
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to be made aſter my Spouſe, whether by her married or 
maiden name, before fe ſhall be told of it— And this 
that I may have it in my power to prevent mi ſabief. 
. I have ordered Mowbray and Tourville (and Belton, 
if his health permit) to take their quarters at Hamſtead 
for a week, with their fellows to attend them. I ſpare 
thee for the preſent, becauſe of thy private concerns, 
Nut hold thyſelf in chearful readineſs however, as a mark 
of thy allegiane. | 
As to my Spouſe herſelf, has ſhe not reaſon to be 
2 with me for having permitted her to receive Miſs 
owe's Letter from Wilſon's ? A plain caſe, either that 
Jm no deep plotter, or that J have no further views 
than to make my peace with her for an offence fo Night 
and ſo accidental. | 
Miſs Howe ſays, tho* prefaced with an Alas / that 
her charming friend loves me: She muſt therefore yearn 
after this Reconciliation—Proſpects ſo fair If the uſed 
me with leſs rigour, and more politeneſs; if ſhe ſhewed 
me any compaſſion; {eemed inclinable to ſpare me, and 
to make the moſt favourable conſtructions; 1 cannot 
but ſay, that it would be impoſſible not to ſhew her ſome. 
But to be inſulted! and defied by a rebel in one's power, 
what prince can bear that: 
But I return to the ſcene of action. I muſt keep the 
women ſteady. I had no opportunity to talk to my 
worthy Mrs. Bevis in private. | 
- Fomlinſon, a dog, not come yet! 
val \ LE TT E RXLIN. . . 
Mr. Lovelace, To Jonn BElrorD, E,: 
 ** Frommy Apartments at Mrs. Moore's. 
| 188 Rawlins at her Brother's; Mrs, Moore en- 
gaged in hduſhold matters; Widow Bevis dreſſ- 
ing; I have nothing to do but write. This curſcd 
Tomlinſon not yet arrived Nothing to be done with - 


£ + 


out him. | Po IR 
I think he ſhall complain in pretty high language of 
0 pretty Pe. 
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the treatment he met with yeſterday. | What are our 
« affaits to him? He can have no view but to ſerve us, 
Cruel, to ſend back to town, un- audienced, unſeen, a 
man of his buſineſs and importance. He never ſtirs a 
foot, but ſomething of conſequence depends upon his 
movements. A confounded thing to trifle thus hu- 
* mourſomely with ſuch a gentleman's moments 
$ Theſe women think, that all the buſineſs of the world 
© muſt ſtand ſtill for their fgaries [A good female word, 
jack I]: The greateſt triflers in the creation, to fanſy 
« themſelves the moſt important beings in it—Maryy 
came up! as I have heard Goody Sorlings ſay to her 
$ ſervants, when ſhe has rated at them, with mingled 
anger and diſdain.” . "7's $ 
After all, methinks I want theſe t9ftications. [Thou 
ſceſt how women, and womens words, fill my mind] to 
be over, happily over, that I may fit down quietly, and 
reflect upon the dangers I have paſſed thro', and the 
troubles. I have undergone. I have a refleFing mind, 
as thou knoweſt; but the very word refleing implies 
All got oer. | ob ot I 

What bryars and thorns does the wretch ruſh into 
(a ſcratched face and tattered garments the unavoidable 

ſequence) who will needs be for ſtriking out a new 
path thro" overgrown Underwood; quitting that beaten 
out for him by thoſe who have travelled the ſame road 
before him 1 | | 3® 5 

© O * „ 2 


A v1siT from the Widow Bevis, in my own apart · 
ment. She tells me, that my Spouſe had thoughts laſt 
night, after I was gone to my lodgings, of removing 
from Mrs. Moore's. 

I almoſt wiſh ſhe had attempted to do ſo. 

Miß Rawlins, it ſeems, who was applied to upon it, 
diſſuaded her from it. . '; 
Mrs. Moore alſo, tho: ſhe did not own'that Will. lay 
in the houſe (or rather ſat up in it, courting) ſet before 
her the difficulties, which, in her opinion, ſhe would 
have to get clear off, without my knowlege z aſſuring 


15 
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her, that ſhe could be no-where more ſafe than with her, 
till ſhe had fixed whither to go. And the Lady herſelf 
recollected, that if ſhe went, ſhe might miſs the expected 
Letter from her dear friend Miſs Howe; which, as ſhe 
© wned, was to direct her future ſteps. 

She muſt alſo ſurely have ſome curioſity to know what 
* Uncle's friend had to ſay to her from her Uncle, con- 
temptuouſly as ſhe yeſterday treated a man of his im: 

ce. Nor could ſhe, I ſhould think, be abſolutely 
determined to put herſelf out of the way of receiving 
the viſits of two of the principal Ladies of my family, 
and to break entirely with me in the face of them all, — 
Beſides, whither could ſhe have gone? Moreover, 
Miſs Howe's Letter coming (after her elopement) ſo 
 ſifely to her hands, muſt ſurely put her into a more con- 
fiding temper with me, and with every one elſe, tho 
the would not immediately own it. 
But theſe good folks have ſo little charity Are ſuch 
ſevere cenſurers !—Yet who is abſolutely perfect lt 
were to be wiſhed, however, that hey would be ſo mo- 
deſt as to doubt themſelves ſometimes: Then would they 
allow for others, as others (excellent as they imagine 
nen to be) muſt for them. 


n L Saturila, hs 0 a clock: 

r reuü men at laſt is come. Forced to ride five 
miles about (tho? I ſhall impute his delay to great and 
important buſineſs) to avoid the ſight of two or three 
impertinent raſcals, who, little thinking whoſe affairs 
he was'employed in, wanted to obtrude themſelves upon 
him. I think Iwill make this fellow eaſy, i he behave 
to my liking in this affair. 

I ſent up the moment he came. 

She deſired to be excuſed receiving is «viſe Four 
this afternoon. 

 Tmiokerable!!—No conſideration Cons: at all in this 
Sex, when their curſed humours are in the way !—Pay- 
day; pay: hen nen, vill , men that it \ were t0 
be the next! | . 


* 
e Sis 
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The Captain is in a pet. Who can blame him? Even 
the women think a man of his conſequence, and gene- 
rouſly coming to ſerve us, hardly uſed. Would to hea- 
ven ſhe had attempted to get off laſt night: The wo- 
men not my enemies, who knows but the Huſband's 

exerted authority might have met with ſuch connivance, 
as might have concluded either in carrying her back to 
her former lodgings, or in conſummation at Mrs. 
Moore's, in ſpite of exclamations, fits, and the reſt of 
the female obſecrations ? | 

My Beloved has not appeared to any-body this day, 
except to Mrs. Moore. Is, it ſeems, extremely low: 
Unfit for the intereſting converſation that is to be held 
in the-afternoon. Longs to hear from her dear friend 
Miſs Howe—Yet cannot expect a Letter for a day or 
two, Has a bad opinion of all mankind. —No wonder! 
Excellent creature as ſhe is! with ſuch a faule, ſuch 
Uncles, ſuch a Brother, as ſhe has! | 

How does ſhe look? | 

Better than could be expected from yeſterday 8 E 
tigue, and laſt night's ill reſt, 

Theſe tender doves know not, till put to it, what 
they can bear; eſpecially when engaged in Love: affairs; 
and their attention wholly engroſſed. But the Sex love 
buſy ſcenes. Still- life is their averſion. A woman will 
create a ſtorm,' rather than be without one. So as they 
can preſide in the whirlwind, and direct it, they are hap-/ 
E ,—But my Beloved's misfortune i is, that ſhe muſt 

ve in tumults; yet neither raiſe them herſelf, nor be 
ble to controul them. 


LETTER XIV. 
MM. LovzLAct, FIT BELTORD, Eq; 


Sat. Night, June 10. 


H A T will be the iſſue of all my plots and con- 
trivances, devil take me if I am able to divine. 


But I will not, as Lord M. would ſay. fatal my 0wn 


market. | 
At 
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At Four, the appointed hour, I ſent up, to deſire ad- 
mittance in the Captain's name and my own. 

She would wait upon the Capiain preſently [Not upon 
mel]; ; and in the parlour, if it were not engaged. 

The dining room being wins, perhaps that was the 
reaſon of her naming the parlour— Mighty nice again, 
if ſo! No good fign for . thought L, ne ſtiff 
panctiles, - 

In the parlour, with me and the Captain, were Mrs, 
Moore, Miſs Rawlins, and Mrs. Bevis. 

The women aid, they would 9 when the 
177 came down. 

Tovel. Not, except he chaſes you ſhould, Lanes. 

le who are ſo much above board as I am, need not 

make ſecrets of any of cheir affairs. Beſides, you three 
Ladies are now acquainted with all our concerns, 

Capt. 1 have ſome things to ſay to your Lady, that 

rhaps ſhe would not herſelf chuſe that any-body ſhould 

ear; not even you, Mr. Lovelace, as you and her fa- 


mily are not upon ſuch a mou foot of a as 


were to be wiſhed. 
Lovel. Well, well, Captain, 1 muſt ſubmit. Give 


us a ſign to withdraw ; and we will withdraw. 

It was better that the excluſion of the women ſhould 
come from him, than fromme. 

Capt. Twill bow, and wave my hand, thus—when 
I wiſh: to be alone with the Lady. Her Uncle dotes 
upon her, I hope, Mr. Lovelace, you will riot make 
a Reconciliation more difficult, for the earneſtneſz 
which my dear friend ſhews to bring it to bear: But 
indeed I muſt tell you, as I told you more than once 
before, that I arn afraid you have made lighter of the 
occaſion of this miſunderſtanding to me, than it ought 
to have been made. 

Lovel. T hope, — Tomlinſon, you do not 


queſtion my veracity 
Capt. I beg your pardon, Mr. el thoſe 


things which we men may think lightly of, may not 
be light to a woman of delicacy.— And then, if you 
bave bound yourſelf by a vow, you ought— 
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Miſs Rawlins bridling, her lips cloſed (but her mouth 
ſtretched to a ſmile of approbation, the longer for not 
buttoning) tacitly ſhewed b. herſelf pleaſed with the Cap» 
tain for his 

Mrs. Moore could ſpeak—Yery true, however, was 
all ſhe ſaid, with a motion of her head that expreſſed 
the bow- .approbatory. 

For my part, faid the jolly widow, ſtaring with eyes 
as big as eggs, Iknow what I know—But Man and Wife 
are Man and Wife; or they are not Man and Wife.— 
I have no notion of ſtanding upon ſuch niceties. 

But here ſhe comes! cried one, hearing her chamber- 
door open Here ſhe comes! another, hearing it ſhut 
after her—And down —_— ” angel among us. 

We all ſtood up courteſying; and 
could not help it. * — — — with ſuch an air as 
tommanded all our reverence, Yet the Captain looked 
plaguy grave. 

Cl. Pray keep your ſeats, Ladies Pray do not go 
[For they made offers to withdraw ; yet Miſs Rawlins 
would: have burſt, had ſhe been ſuffered to retire]. 
Before this time you have heard all my Story, I make 
no re in Keep your ſeats— At leaſt all Mr. 
Lovelace's. 0 

A very ſaucy and whimſical beginning, thought I. 

Capt. Tomlinſon, your ſervant, addreſſing herſelf 
to him with inimitable dignity. I hope you did not 
take amiſs my declining your viſit yeſterday, I was 
really incapable of talking _ any ſubject that re- 

attention. 

Capt. I am glad I ſec you better now, Madam. 1 
hope I do. 

Cl. Indeed Iam not well. I would not have excuſed 
myſelf from attending you ſome hours ago, but in 
hopes I ſhould have been better. I beg your pardon, 
Sir, for the trouble I have given you; and ſhall the 


_ expect it, as this day will, I hope, contlude 
it a 


Thus ſet | thus determined! thought I—Yet 0 e 
ept 
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Apt upon it — But, as what ſhe ſaid was capable of a 
good, as well as a bad cones, I would not put 
an unfavourable one upon it. 

* Lovel. The Captain was ſorry, my dear, he did not 
offer his attendance the moment he arrived yeſterday, 
He was afraid that you took it amiſs that he did not. 

Cl, Perhaps I thought that my.Uncle's friend might 
have wiſhed to ſee me as ſoon as he came [How we 
ſtared II But, Sir to me] it might be convenient to 

on to detain him. 

T he devil, thought 180 tere really was reſent- 
ment, as well as head-ach, as my good friend Mrs. 
Bevis obſerved, in her refubog to ſee the gen. 
tleman. 

Capt. You would detain me, Mr. Lovelace—I was for 
paying my reſpects to the Lady the moment I came 

Cl. Well, Sir, interrupting him] to wave this; for I 
would not be thought captious If you have not ſuffered 

inconvenience, in being obliged to come again, I ſhall 
be eaſy. 

Caps. [half-d iſconcerted] A little inconvenience, I 
can't. ſay but I have ſuffered. 'I have, indeed, too 
many affairs upon my hands. But the deſire I have to 
ſerve you and Mr, Lovelace, as well as to oblige my 
dear friend your Uncle Harlowe, make great incon- 
veniences but ſmall ones. 

Cl; You are very obliging, Sir, * is a great 
alteration ſince you parted with us laſt. | 

Capt. A great one indeed, Madam ! I was very much 
furpriſed at it, on Thurſday evening, when Mr. Love- 
ace conducted me to your lodgings, where we oe 
to find you 

Cl. Have you any-thing toſay to me, Sir, from my 
Uncle himſelf, that requires my private ear? Don't 
go, Ladies [for the women ſtood up, and offered to 
withdraw]—lf Mr. Lovelace ſtays, I am ſure you may. 

I frowned. . I bit my lip. I looked at the women; 


and ſhook my head. 
wa [ have nothing to offer, but what Mr. Love 
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lace is a party to, and may hear, except one private 
word or two, which may be poſtponed to the laſt, 

Cl. Pray, Ladies, keep your ſeats. —Things are al- 
tered, Sir, ſince I ſaw you. You can mention nothing 
that relates to me now, to which that gentleman can be 
a party. | 
Capt. You ſurpriſe me, Madam! I am ſorry to 
hear this !—Sorry for your Uncle's ſake Sorry for 
your ſake !—Sorry for Mr. Lovelace's ſake And yet 
[ am ſure he muſt have given greater occaſion than he 
has mentioned to me, or | 

Lovel. Indeed, Captain, Indeed, Ladies, I have 
told you great part of my Story |—And what I told 
you of my offence was the truth: What I concealed 
of my Story was only what I apprehended would, if 
known, cauſe this dear creature to be thought more 
cenſorious than charitable. 

Cl. Well, well, Sir, ſay what you. pleaſe. Make 
me as black as you pleaſe. Make yourſelf 'as white as 
you can. Iam. not now in your power: That con- 
ſideration will comfort me for all. = 

Capt. God forbid that I ſhould offer to plead in be- 
half of a crime, that a woman of virtue and honour 
cannot forgive. But ſurely, ſurely, Madam, this is 
going too far, | 1 

Cl. Do not blame me, Captain Tomlinſon. I have 
a good opinion of you, as my Uncle's friend. But if 
you are Mr. Lovelace's friend, that is another thing; 
for my intereſts and Mr. Lovelace's muſt now be for 
eyer ſeparated. 0? 

Capt. One word with you, Madam, if you pleaſe— 
ofering to retire. * _ | 
- Cl. You may ſay all that you pleaſe to ſay before 
theſe gentlewomen. Mr. Lovelace may have Secrets. 
have none. Lou ſeem to think me faulty: I ſhould 
be glad, that all the world knew my heart. Let my 
enemies fit in judgment upon my actions: | Fairly ſcan- 
ned, I fear not the reſult. Let them even aſk me my 

Vol. IV. 11 wedge ++ moſt 
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moſt ſecret thoughts, and, whether they make for me, 


or againſt me, I will reveal them. 
Capt. Noble Lady! who can ſay as you ſay ? 

The women held up their hands and eyes; each as 
if ſhe had-ſaid, Not I. 

No diſorder here, ſaid Miſs Rawlins! But (judging 
by her own heart) a confounded deal of improbability, 


I believe ſhe thought. ; 
Finely ſaid, to be ſure, faid the widow Bevis, ſhrug- 
ging her ſhoulders. 


Mrs. Moore ſighed. _ | 

Jack Belford, thought I, knows all mine: And in 
this I am more ingenuous than any of the three, and a 
fit match for this paragon. 

Cl. How Mr. Lovelace has found me out here, I 
cannot tell. But ſuch mean devices, ſuch artful, ſuch 
worſe than Waltham diſguiſes put on, to obtrude him- 
ſelf 16. my company; ſuch bold, ſuch ſnocking un- 
fruths— 

Capt. Fhe favour of but one word, Madam, in 
vate — | 

Cl. In order to ſupport a right which he has not over 
me!—O Sir, O Capt. Tomlinſon !—I think I have 
reaſon to ſay, that the man (There he ſtands!) is capa- 
ble of any vileneſs— 

The women looked upon one another, and upon 
me, by turns, to ſee how I bore it. I had ſuch dart- 
ings in my head at the inſtant, that I thought I ſhould 
have gone diſtracted. My brain ſeemed on fire. What 
would I have given to have had her alone with me! 
I traverſed the room; my clenched fiſt to my forehead, 
O that I had any-body here, thought I, that Hercules- 
like, when flaming in the tortures of Deianira's poiſon d 

ſhirt, I could tear in pieces 
Capt. Dear Lady! fee you not how the poor gen- 
tleman Lord, how have I impoſed upon your Uncle, 
at this rate ! How happy, did I tell him, I ſaw you 
How happy I was ſure you would be in each other 


N. O Sir, you don't know how many premeditated 
| bdlffences 
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offences I had forgiven when I ſaw you laſt, before I 
could appear to you, what I hoped then I might for 
the future be But now you may tell my Uncle, if 
you pleaſe, that I cannot hope for his mediation. Tell 
him, that my guilt, in giving this man an opportunity 
to ſpirit me away from my tried, my experienced, my 
natural friends (harſhly as they treated me), ſtares me 
every day more and more in the face; and ſtill the more, 
as my fate ſcems to be drawing to a criſis, according 
to the malediction of my offended Father | 
And then ſhe burſt into tears, which even affected 
that dog, who, brought to abet me, was himſelf all 
Belforded over. | | | 
The women, ſo uſed to cry without grief, as they 
are to laugh without reaſon, by mere force of example 
[Confound their promptitudes I] muſt needs pull out 
their handkerchiefs, The leſs wonder, however, as I 
myſelf, between confuſion, ſurprize, and concern, 
could hardly ſtand it, | 7 | 
What's a tender heart good for Who can be happy 
that has a feeling heart ?—And yet thou'lt ſay, that he 
who has it not, muſt be a tyger, and no man, 
Capt. Let me beg the favour of one word with you, 
Madam, in private; and that on my own account. 
The women hereupon offered to retire. She inſiſted, 


that if they went, I ſhould not ſtay. 


Capt. Sir, bowing to me, ſhall I beg— 

I hope, thought I, that I may truſt this ſolemn dog, 
inſtructed as he is. She does not doubt him. Pl ſtay 
out no longer than to give her time to ſpend her firſt fire. 

I then paſſively withdrew, with the women — But 
with ſuch a bow to my goddeſs, that it won for me 
every heart but that I wanted moſt to win; for the 
haughty maid bent not her knee in return. 3 

The converſation between the Captain and the Lady, 
when we were retired, was to the following effect: 
They both talked loud enough for me to hear them. 
The Lady from anger, the Captain with deſign ; and 
thou mayſt be ſure there was no liſtener but myſelf, 

2 2 What 


—. 
— ne tt 
- _ 


perience, cannot be that man. * 
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What I was imperfect in was ſupplied afterwards ; for 


I had my vellom-leaved book to note all down. If ſhe 
had known this, perhaps ſhe would have been more 
ſparing of her invectives and bur perhaps neither. 

He told her, that as her Brother was abſolutely re- 
ſolved, to ſee her; and as he himfelf, in compliance 
with her Uncle's expedient, had reported her Marriage; 
and as that report had reached the ears of Lord M, 
Lady Betty, and the reſt of my relations; and as he 
had been obliged, in conſequence of his fir/# report, to 
vouch it; and as her Brother might find out where ſhe 
was, and apply to the women here, for a confirmation 


or refutation of the Marriage; he had thought himſelf 


obliged to countenance the report before the women: 
That this had embaraſſed him not a little, as he would 
not for the world that ſhe ſhould have cauſe to think 
him capable of prevarication, contrivance, or double- 
dealing: And that this made him deſirous of a pri- 


vate converſation with her. | 
It was true, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had given her conſent to 


ſuch. an expedient, believing it was her Uncle's ; and 


little thinking, that it would lead to ſo many errors. 
Yet ſhe might have known, that one error is frequently 
the parent of many. Mr. Lovelace had made her ſen- 


ble of the truth of that obſervation, on more occaſions 


than one; and it was an obſervation that he the Cap- 


tain had made, in one of the Letters that was ſhewn 


her yeſterday - 5 Wi | GE 
He hoped, that ſhe had no miſtruſt of bim: That ſhe 


had no doubrs of hit honour. If, Madam, you ſuſpect 
me—lIf you think me capable—What a man—The 
Lord be merciful to me — What a man muſt you 
think me! _ 

I hope, Sir, there cannot be a man in the world who 
could deſerve to be ſuſpected in ſuch a' caſe as this. 
I do not ſuſpect you. If it were poſſible there could 
be one ſuch man, I am ſure, Capt. Tomlinſon, a Fa- 
ther of children, a Man in Years, of Senſe and Ex- 


(a) Page 267. 
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He told me, that juſt then, he thought he felt | 


ſudden flaſh from her eye, an Eye-beam as he called it, 
dart thro? his ſhivering reins ; and he could not help 
trembling. | | 
The dog's Conſcience, Jack! Nothing elſe !—I 
have felt half a dozen ſuch flaſhes, ſuch eye-beams, 


in as many different converſations with this ſoul-· piercing 


Beauty. 

He: Uncle, ſhe muſt own, was not accuſtomed to 
think of ſuch expedients : But ſhe had reconciled this 
to herſelf, as the caſe was unhappily uncommon z and 
by the regard he had for her honour, 

This ſet the puppy's heart at caſe, and gave him 
more courage. | 

She aſked him, If he thought Lady Betty and Miſs 
Montague intended her a viſit ? 

He had no doubt but they did. 

And does he imagine, ſaid ſhe, that I could be 
brought to countenance to them the report you have 
given out ? | 

[1 bad hoped to bring her to this, Jack, or ſbe bad 
not ſeen their Letters. But I had told the Captain, that 
I believe I muſt give up this expectation. ] 

No. He believed, that I had not ſuch a thought. 
He was pretty ſure, that I intended, when I ſaw them, 
to tell them (as in confidence) the naked truth, 

He then told her, that her Uncle had already made 
ſome ſteps towards a general Reconciliation. The mo- 
ment, Madam, that he knows you are really married, 
he will enter into conference with your Father upon it 
having actually expreſſed to your Mother, his deſire to 
be reconciled to you. 

And what, Sir, ſaid my Mother? What ſaid my 
dear Mother? 

With great emotion ſhe aſked this queſtion; holding 
out ker ſweet face as the Captain deſcribed her, with the 
moſt earneſt attention, as if ſhe would ſhorten the way 
which his words were to have to her heart. | 


Your Mother, Madam, burſt into tears upon it: 
=, oY And 
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And your Uncle was ſo penetrated by her tenderneſs, 
that he could not proceed with the ſubject. But he in- 
tends to enter upon it with her in form, as ſoon as he 
hears that the Ceremony is over. 
By the tone of her voice ſhe wept. The dear crea- 
ture, thought I, begins to relent !—And I grudged 
the dog his eloquence. I could hardly bear the thought, 
that any man breathing ſhould have the power which] 
had loſt, of perſuading this high-ſouled woman, tho? 
in my own favour. And, wouldſt thou think it? this 
reflection gave me more uneaſineſs at the moment, than 
I felt from her reproaches, violent as they were; or 
than I had pleaſure in her ſuppoſed relenting. For 
there is Beauty in every-thing. ſhe ſays and does: 
Beauty in her paſſion : Beauty in her tears Had the 
Captain been a young fellow, and of rank and fortune, 
his throat would have been in danger; and I ſhould 
have thought very hardly of her. 
O Capt. Tomlinſon, ſaid ſhe, you know not what 
I have ſuffered by this man's ſtrange ways. He had, 
as I was not aſhamed to tell him yeſterday, a plain 
path before him. He at firſt betrayed me into his 
power: But when I was in it—There ſhe ſtopt. Then 
reſuming—O Sir, you know not what a ſtrange man 
he has been An unpolite, a rough-manner'd man !— 
In diſgrace of his Birth, and Education, and Knowlege, 
an unpolite man — And fo acting, as if his worldly 
and perſonal advantages fet him above thoſe graces 
which diſtinguiſh a gentleman. RS 
The firſt woman that ever ſaid or that ever thought 
ſo of me, that's my comfort, thought I'—But this 
. (ſpoken to her Uncle*s friend behind my back) helps to 
heap up thy already too-full meaſure, deareſt !—lt is 
down in my vellom-book. x. "8 
CI. When I look back on his whole behaviour to a 
poor young creature (for I am but a very young crea- 
ture !) I cannot acquit him either of great folly, or of 
deep deſign, —And, laſt Wedneſday—There ſhe ſtopt; 
and I ſuppoſe turned away her face. 5 
. a A 7 . «V4. ; Wo er 
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I wonder ſhe was not aſhamed to hint at what ſhe 
thought ſo ſhameful; and that to a man, and alone 
with him. | | 

Capt. Far be it from me, Madam, to offer to enter 
too cloſely into ſo tender a ſubject. Mr. Lovelace owns, 
that you have reaſon to be diſpleaſed with him. But 
he ſo ſolemnly clears himſelf to me, of premeditated 


offence 


Cl. He cannot clear himſelf, Mr. Tomlinſon. The 
people of the houſe muſt be very vile, as well as he. 
I am convinced, that there was a wicked confederacy— 
But no more upon ſuch a ſubject. 

Capt. Only one word more, Madam—He tells me, 
that you promiſed to pardon him, He tells me— 

He knew, interrupted ſhe, that he deſerved not 
pardon, or he had not extorted that promiſe from me. 
Nor had I given it to him, but to ſhield myſelf from 
the vileſt outrage— - 

Capt. I could wiſh, Madam, inexcuſable as his beha- 
viour has been, ſince he has ſomething to plead in the 
reliance he made upon your promiſe ; that, for the ſake 
of appearances to the world, and to avoid the miſchiefs 
that may follow if you abſolutely break with him, you 
could prevail upon your naturally generous mind, to 
lay an obligation upon him by your forgiveneſs, 

She was ſilent. | 
Capt. Your Father and Mother, Madam, deplore a 
Daughter loſt to them, whom your generoſity to Mr. 
Lovelace may reſtore: Do not put it to the poſſible 
chance, that they may have cauſe to deplore a double loſs; 
the loſing of a Son, as well as a Daughter, who, by his 
own violence, which you may perhaps prevent, may be 

for ever loſt to them, and to the whole family, 

She pauſed. She wept. She owned, that ſhe felt 
the force of this argument. 

I will be the making of this fellow, thought I! 

Capt. Permic me, Madam, to tell you, that J do 
not think it would be difficult to prevail upon your 
Uncle, if you inſiſt upon it, to come up privately to 

> WES - town, 
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town, and to give you with his own hand to Mr. Love- 
lace Except, indeed, your preſent miſunderſtanding 
were to come to his ears, —Beſides, Madam, your 
Brother, it is likely, may at this very time be in town; 
and he js reſolved to find you out— | 

CJ. Why, Sir, ſhould I be ſo much afraid of my 
Brother ? My Brother has injured me, not I him. Will 
my Brother offer to me, what Mr, Lovelace has offer- 
ed Wicked, ungrateful man ! to inſult a friendleſs, 
unprotected creature, made friendleſs by himſelf !--I can- 
not, cannot think of him in the light I once thought 
of him. What, Sir, to put myſelf into the power of 
a wretch, who has acted by me with ſo much vile pre- 
meditation? Who ſhall pity, who ſhall excuſe me, if 
I do, were I to ſuffer ever ſo much from him ?—No, 

Sir.—Let Mr. Lovelace leave me—Let my Brother 
find me. I am not ſuch a poor creature, as to be afraid 
to face the Brother who has injured me. 
Capt. Were you and your Brother to meet only to 

confer together, to expoſtulate, to clear up difficulties, 
it were another thing. But what, Madam, can you think 
will be the iſſue of an interview (Mr. Solmes with him) 
when he finds you #@nmarried, and reſolved never to 
have Mr. Lovelace; ſuppoſing Mr. Lovelace were no: 
to interfere ; which cannot be imagined? _ 

CI. Well, Sir, I can only ſay, I am a very unhappy 
creature I muſt reſign to the will of Providence, and 
be patient under evils, which that will not permit me 
to ſhun. But I have taken my meaſures. Mr, Love- 
lace can never make me happy, nor I bim. I wait 
here only for a Letter from Miſs Howe. That muſt 


determine me— | 
Determine you as to Mr. Lovelace, Madam? in- 


terrupted the Captain. | 
C1. I am already determined as to him, 
Capt. If it be not in his favour, IJ have done. I can- 
not uſe ſtronger. arguments than I have uſed, and it 
would be impertinent to repeat them. If you cannot 


forgive his offence, I am ſure it muſt have been much 
1 greater 
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iter than he has owned to me. If you are abſolutely 
determined, be pleaſed to let me know what I ſhall ſay 
to your- Uncle? You was pleaſed to tell me, that this 
day would put an end to what you called my trouble: I 
ſhould not have thought it any, could I have been an 
humble means of reconciling perſons of worth and 
honour to each other. 

Here I entered with a ſolemn air. 

Lovel. Mr. Tomlinſon, I have heard a creat part of 
what has paſſed between you and this unforgiving (how- 
ever otherwiſe excellent) Lady. I am cut to the heart 
to find the dear creature ſo determined. I could not 
have believed it poſſible, with ſuch proſpects, that [ 
had ſo little a ſhare in her eſteem, -Nevertheleſs I muſt 
do myſelf juſtice with regard to the offence 1 was fo 
unhappy as to give, ſince I find you are ready to think 
it much greater than it really was. | 

Cl. I hear not, Sir, your recapitulations. I am, and 
ought to be, the ſole judge of inſults offered to my 
perſon. I enter not into diſcuſſion with you, nor hear 
you on the ſhocking ſubject. And was going, 

I put myſelf between her and the door—You may 
hear all IJ have to ſay, Madam. My fault is not of 
ſuch a nature, but that you may. I will be a juſt ac- 
cuſer of myſelf; and will not wound your ears. 

I then proteſted that the Fire was a real Fire [So i it 
was]. I diſclaimed [leſs truly indeed] premeditation. 
I owned that I was hurried on by the violence of a 
youthful paſſion, and by a ſudden impulſe, which "Za 
other perſons, in the like ſituation, would have been 
able to check: That I withdrew, at her command and 
entreaty, 'on the promiſe of pardon, without having 
offered the leaſt indecency, or any freedom, that- would 
not have been forgiven by perſons of delicacy, ſurpriſed 
In an attitude ſo charming—Her terror, on the alarm 
of fire, calling for a ſoothing behaviour, and perſonal 
tenderneſs, ſhe being ready to fall into fits: My hoped- 
8 happy Day ſo near, that I might be preſumed to 


be looked upon as a betrothed Lover And that this 
excuſe 
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excuſe might be pleaded even for the women of the 
houſe, that they, thinking us actually married, might 
ſuppoſe themſelves to be the leſs concerned to interfere 
on. ſo tender an occaſion—There, Jack, was a bold in- 
ſinuation in behalf of the women 

High indignation filled her diſdainful eye, Eye- beam 
after Eye · beam flaſhing at me. Every feature of her 
ſweet face had Soul in it. Yet ſhe ſpoke not. Perhaps, 


Jack, ſhe had a thought, that this plea for the women 


accounted for my contrivance to have her paſs to them 
as married, when I firſt carried her thither. 

Capt. Indeed, Sir, I muſt ſay, that you did not well 
We to the apprehenſions of a Lady ſo much terrified 
before. | 

The dear creature offered to go by me. I ſet my 
back againſt the door, and beſought her to ſtay a few 
moments. I had not ſaid thus much, my deareſt crea- 
ture, but for your ſake, as well as for my own, that 
Captain Tomlinſon ſhould not think I had been viler 


than I was, Nor will I ſay one word more on the ſub- 


ject, after I have appealed to your own heart, whether 
it was not neceſſary, that I ſhould ſay ſo much; and to 
the Captain, whether otherwiſe he would not have gone 
away with a much worſe opinion of me, if he had 
judged of my offence by the violence of your reſentment. 

Capt. Indeed I fbould. I own I ſhould. And I am 
very glad, Mr. Lovelace, that you are able to defend 
yourſelf thus far. | | 
' Cl. That cauſe muſt be well tried, where the offender 
takes his ſeat upon the ſame bench with the judge.— 
I ſubmit not mine to men—Nor, give me leave to fay, 
to You, Captain Tomlinſon, tho* I am willing to have 
a good opinion of you. Had not the man been aſſured 


that he had influenced you in his favour, he would not 


have brought you up to Hamſtead. ; 

Capt. That I am influenced, as you call it, Madam, 
is for the ſake of your Uncle, and for your own ſake, 
more (I will ſay to Mr. Lovelace's face) than for his. 
What can haye in view, bin Peace and Reconcilic 
2 | | | NVC, 


. 
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I have, from the firſt, blamed, and I now, again, blame, 
Mr. Lovelace, for adding diſtreſs todiſtreſs, and terror 
to terror; the Lady, as you acknowlege, Sir [/ooking 
valiantiy] ready before to fall into fits. 

Lovel. Let me own to you, _ Tomlinſon, 
that I have been a very faulty, a very fooliſh man; and, 
if this dear creature ever honoured me with her Love; 
an ingrateful one. But I have had too much reaſon to 
doubt it. . And this is now a flagrant proof that ſhe 
never had the value for me which my wha heart wiſh- 
ed for; that, with ſuch proſpects before us; a Day ſo 
near; Settlements approved and drawn; 'her Uncle 
mediating a general Reconciliation, which, for ber ſake, 
not my own, I was deſirous to give in to; ſhe can, for 
an offence ſo really flight, on an occaſion lo truly acci- 
dental, renounce me for ever; and, with me, all hopes 
of that Reconciliation in the way her Uncle had pur it 
in, and ſhe had acquieſced with ; and riſque all conſe- 
quences, fatal ones as they may too poſlibly be.— By 
my Soul, Captain Tomlinſon, the dear creature muſt 
have hated me all the time ſhe was intending to honour 
me with her hand. And now ſhe muſt reſolve to 
abandon me, as far as I know, with a preference in her 
heart of the moſt odious of men—in favour of that 
Solmes, who, as you tell me, accompanies her Brother: 
And with what hopes, with what view, accompanies 
him?—How can I bear to think of this? | 

Cl. It is fit, Sir, that you ſhould judge of my re- 
gard for you, by your own conſcious demerits. Yet 
you know, or you would not have dared to behave to 
me as ſometimes you did, that you had more e of 4 it than 
you deſerved. 

She walked from us; and then returning, Captain 
Tomlinſon, ſaid ſhe, I will own to you, that I was not 
capable of reſolving to give my hand, and—nothing 
but my hand. Have I not given a flagrant proof of 
this to the once moſt indulgent of parents? which has 
brought me into a diſtreſs, which this man has heightt- 
ened, when he ought, 1 in gratitude and ma to 

| Ye. 
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have endeavoured to render it ſupportable. I had even 
a byas, Sir, in his favour, I ſcruple not to own it. 
Long (much too long !) bore I with his unaccountable 
ways, attributing his errors to unmeaning gaiety, and 
to a want of knowing what true delicacy, and true ge- 
neraſity, required from a heart ſuſceptible of grateful 
impreſſions to one involved by his means in unhappy 
circumſtances. It is now «wickedneſs in him (a wicked- 
neſs which diſcredits all his profeſions) to ſay, that his 
laſt cruel and ingrateful inſult was not a premeditated 
one.—But what need I ſay more of this inſult, when it 
was of ſuch a nature, that it has changed that byas in 
his favour, and made me chuſe to forego. all the inviting 
proſpects he talks of, and to run all hazards, to free 
myſelf from his power? = 68 

O my deareſt creature! how happy for us both, 
had I been able to diſcover that Has, as you. conde- 
ſcend to call it, thro* ſuch reſerves as man never en- 
countered with ! — 1 3 | 

He did diſcover it, Captain Tomlinſon. He brought 
me, more than once, to own it; the more needleſly 
brought me to own it, as I dare ſay his own Vanity 
gave him #0 cauſe to doubt it; and as I had no other 
motive in not being forward to own it, than my too 
Juſt apprehenſions of his want of generoſity. In a word, 
Captain Tomlinſon (and now, that I am determined 
upon my meaſures, I the leſs ſcruple to ſay it) I ſhould 
have deſpiſed myſelf, had I found- myſelf capable of 
Affectation or Tyranny to the man I intended to marry. 
I have always blamed the deareſt friend I have in the 
world for a fault of this nature. In a word— 

Lovel. And had my angel really and indeed the 
favour for me ſhe is pleaſed to own ?—Deareſt creature, 
forgive me. Reſtore me to your good opinion. Surely 
I have not ſinned beyond forgiveneſs. You ſay, that 
J extorted from you the promiſe you made me. But 
I could not have preſumed to make that promiſe the 
condition of my obedience, . had L not thought there 
evas room to expect forgiveneſs, Permit, I beſgech Pts 
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the proſpects to take place, that were opening ſo agree- 
ably before us. I will go to town, and bring the Li- 
cence. All difficulties to the obtaining of it are ſur- 
mounted, Captain Tomlinſon ſhall be witneſs to the 
Deeds. He will be preſent at the Ceremony on the 

of your Uncle, Indeed he gave me hope, that 
our Uncle himſelf— - 

Capt. I did, Mr. Lovelace: And I will tell you my 

rounds for the hope I gave. I propoſed to my dear 
Fiend (Your Uncle, Madam) that he ſhould give out, 
that he would take a turn with me to my little Farm- 
houſe, as I call it, near Northampton, for a week. or 
ſo.—Poor gentleman ! he has of late been very little 
abroad! Too viſibly indeed declining !—Change of 
Air, it might be given out, was good for him.—But 
I ſee, Madam, that this is too fender a ſubject— 

The dear creature wept. She knew how to apply 
as meant the Captain's hint to the occaſion of her Uncle's 
declining ſtate of health. | 

Capt. We might indeed, I told him, ſet out in that 
road, but turn ſhort to town in my chariot; and he 
might fee the Ceremony performed with his own eyes, 
and be the deſired Father, as well as the beloved Uncle. 

She turned from us, and wiped her eyes. 

Capt. And, really, there ſeem now to be but two 
objections to this; as Mr. Harlowe diſcouraged not 
the propoſal The one, the unhappy miſunderſtanding 
between you; which I would not by any means he 
ſhould know ; ſince then he might be apt to give weight 
to Mr. James Harlowe's unjuſt ſurmizes.—The other, 
that it would neceſſarily occaſion ſome delay to the Ce- 
remony; which certainly may be performed in a day or 
two—l— | * 
And then he reverently bowed to my goddeſs.— 
Charming fellow! — But often did I curſe my ſtars, for 
making me ſo much obliged to his adroitneſs. | 

She was going to ſpeak ; but, not liking the turn of 
her countenance (altho', as I thought, its ſeverity and 
indignation ſeemed a little abated) I faid, and had like 
Si 8 * 
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to have blown myſelf up by it—One expedient I have 
juſt thought of — 

Cl. None of your Expedients, Mr. Lovelace !--I ab- 
hor your Expedients, your [nventions—l have had too 
men of them. 

Lovel. See, Capt. Tomlinſon 1—See, Sir—O how 
we expoſe ourſelves to you !—Little did you think, I 
dare ſay, that we have lived in ſuch a continued miſ- 
underſtanding together — But you will make the beſt 
of it all. We may yet be happy. O that I could 
have been aſſured, that this dear creature loved me with 
the hundredth part of the Love I have for her Our 
diffidences have been mutual. I preſume to ſay, that 
ſhe has too much punctilio: I am afraid, that I have 
too little. Hence our difficulties. But I have a Heart, 
Capt. Tomlinſon, a Heart, that bids me hope for her 
Love, becauſe it is refolved to deſerve it as much as 
man can deſerve it. 

Capt. I am indeed ſurpriſed. at what I have ſeen and 
heard. I defend not Mr. Lovelace, Madam, in the 
offence he has given you—As a Father of: Daughters 
myſelf, I cannot defend him; tho' his fault ſeems to be 
lighter than I had apprehended—But | in my conſcience, 
Madam, I think you carry your reſentment too high. 

Cl. Too high, Sir — Too high, to the man that 
might have been happy if he would Too high to the 
man that has held my foul in ſuſpenſe an hundred: times, 
fince (by artifice and deceit) he obtained a power over 
me !—Say, Lovelace, thyſelf ſay, Art thou not the 
very Lovelace, ho by inſulting me, haſt wronged thy 
own hopes? The wretch that appeared in vile diſguiſes, 
perſonating an old lame creature, ſeeking for lodgings 
for thy ſick wife ?—Telling the gentlewomen here, 
Stories all of thine own invention; and aſſerting to them 
an huſband's right over me, which thou haſt not ?— 
And is it turning to the Captain] to be expected, that 
I ſhould ge credit to the proteſtations of ſuch a man? 

Lovel. Treat me, deareſt: creature, as you pleaſe, 
L will bear it: _ yet your ſcorn and your __ 

ve 
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have fixed daggers in my heart—But was it poſlible, 

without thoſe diſguiſes, to come at your ſpeech *—And 

could I loſe you, if ſtudy, if invention, would put it 

in my power to arreſt your anger, and give me h 

to engage you to confirm to me the promiſed pardon ? 

The addreſs I made to you before the women, as if the 

Marriage-ceremony had paſſed, was in conſequence of 

what your Uncle bad adviſed, and what you bad ac- 

quieſced with ; and the rather made, as your Brother, 
and Singleton, and Solmes, were reſolved to find out 
whether what was reported of your Marriage were true 
or not, that they might take their meaſures accordingly ; 
and in hopes to prevent that miſchief, which I have 
been but too ſtudious to prevent, ſince this tameneſs 
has but invited inſolence from your Brother and his 

Confederates. 

li. O thou ſtrange wretch, how thou talkeſt! 
But, Captain Tomlinſon, give me leave to ſay, that, 
were I inclined to enter —＋ upon this ſubject, I 

would appeal to Miſs Rawlins's judgment (Whom elſe 
have I to appeal to?) She ſeems to be a perſon of pru- 
dence and honour ; but not to any Man's judgment, 
whether I carry my reſentment beyond fit bounds, 
when I reſolve—. 

Capt. Forgive, Madam, the interruption—But I 
think there can be no reaſon for this. You ought, as 
you ſaid, to be the ſole judge of indignities offered you. 
The gentlewomen here are ſtrangers to you. You will 
perhaps ſtay but a little while among, them. If you 
lay the State of your caſe before any of them, and 
your Brother come to enquire of them, your Uncle's 
intended mediation will be diſcovered, and rendered 
abortive—T ſhall appear in a light that I never appeared 
in, in my life—for theſe women may not think them- 
ſelves obliged to keep the ſecret. | 

Charming fellow ! 2 | 

Cl. O what difficulties has one fatal ſtep involved me 
in!—But there is no neceſſity for ſuch an appeal to any- 
body. I am reſolved on my meaſures, 

Capt, Abſolutely reſolved, Madam? 
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Cl. Jam. 

Capt. What ſhall I ſay to your Uncle Harlowe, 
Madam ?—Poor grnceman | how will he be ſurpriſed! 
— You fee, Mr. Lovelace—You ſee, Sir—turning to 
me, with a flouriſhing hand—But you may thank your- 
ſelf —and admirably ſtalked he from us. 

True, by my Soul, thoughtI. I traverſed the room, 
and bit my unperſuaſive lips, now upper, now under, 
for vexation. 

He made a profound reverence to her—And went 
to the window, where lay his Hat and Whip; and, 
taking them up, opened the door. Child, ſaid he, to 
ſomebody he ſaw, pray, order my ſervant to bring 

my horſe to the door — 

Lovel. You won't go, Sir—I hope you won't |— 

I am the unhappieſt man in the world !--You won't 
go—Yet, alas !—But you won't go, Sir — There 
may be yet hopes that Lady Betty may have ſome 
weight 

Capt. Dear Mr. Lovelace; and may not my wor- 
thy friend, an affectionate Uncle, hope for ſome in- 
fluence upon his Daugbter- niece But I beg pardon — 
A Letter will always find me diſpoſed to ſerve the Lady, 
and that as well for her ſake, as for the ſake of my 
dear friend. 

She had thrown herſelf into a char her eyes caſt 
down: She was motionleſs, as in a profound ſtudy. 
The Captain bowed to her again: But met with no 
return to his bow. Mr. Lovelace, ſaid he (with an air 
of equality and independence) I am Yours. 

Still the dear unaccountable fat as immoveable as a 
ſtatue; ſtirring neither hand, foot, head, nor eye— 
I never before ſaw any one in ſo profound a W 
in ſo waking a dream. 

He paſſed by her to go out at the door ſhe fat near, 
tho' the paſſage by the other door was his direct way; 
and bowed again. She moved not. I will not diſturb 
the Lady in ber meditations, Sir. Adieu, Mr. ene 
— No farther, J nap _ R ee . * 
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She ſtarted, fighing—Are you going, Sir? 
Capt. I am, Madam. I could have been glad to do 
you ſervice: But I ſee it is not in my power. 
She ſtood up, holding out one hand, with inimitable 
dignity and ſweetneſs I am ſorry you are going, Sir! 
I can't help it I have no friend to adviſe with Mr. 
Lovelace has the art (or good- fortune, perhaps I ſhould 
call it) to make himſelf many. — Well, Sir—If you 
will go, I can't help it. | 


Capt. I will not go, Madam; his eyes twinkling. 


Again ſeized with a fit of humanity J. I will not go, 
if my longer ſtay can do you either ſervice or pleaſure. 
What, Sir (turning to me) what, Mr. Lovelace, was 


your Expedient ?—Perhaps ſomething may be offered, 


Madam — 
She ſighed, and was ſilent. 

REeveNGE, invoked I to myſelf, keed thy throne in 
my beart—1f the uſurper Lovs once more drive thee 
from it, thou wilt never regain poſſeſſion ! 5 

Lovel. What I had thought of, what I had intended 
to propoſe, [and I ſighed] was this, That the dear 
creature, if ſhe will not forgive me, as ſhe promiſed, 
will 3 the diſpleaſure ſhe has conceived againſt 
me, till Lady Betty arrives. That Lady may be the 
mediatrix between us. This dear creature may put 
herſelf into ber protection, and accompany her down 
to her Seat in Oxfordſhire. It is one of her Ladyſhip's 
purpoſes to prevail on her ſuppoſed new Niece to go 
down with her. It may paſs to every one but to 
Lady Betty, and to you, Capt. Tomlinſon, and to 
your friend Mr. Harlowe (as he deſires) that we havg 
been ſome time married: And her being with my te- 
lations, will amount to a proof to James Harlowe, that 


we are; and our Nuptials may be privately, and at 


this beloved Creature's pleaſure, ſolemnized; and your 
report, Captain, authenticatdt. a 
Capt. Upon my honour, Madam, clapping his hand 
upon his breaſt, | a charming Expedient!—This will 
anſwer every end. 20 } 1 N | . 
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She muſed—She was greatly perplexed At laſt, 


God direct me, ſaid ſne! I know not what to do- 4 


young unfriended creature, whom have I to adviſe 
with? — Let me retire, if I can retire, - 

She withdrew with ſlow and trembling. be, and 
went up to her chamber. 

For Heaven's ſake, ſaid the 3 works [his 
hands lifted up]; For Heaven's ſake, take compaſſion 
upon this admirable woman I cannot proceed I can. 


not proceed She deſerves all things 


Softly !—dammn-the fellow — The women are con- 
ing in. 


He ſobbed up his erle- umd aboutes-hema'd 


up a more manly accent Wipe thy curſed eyes—He 


did. The Sunſhine took place on one cheek, and 
ſpread ſlowly to the other, and the fellow had his whole 

e àgain. ] \ | » #9 þ - + 

The women all three came in, led by that ever- 
curious Miſs Rawlins. I told them, that the Lady was 
gone up to conſider of every-thing: That we had hopes 
of her. And ſuch a repreſentation we made of all 
that had paſſed, as brought either tacit or. declared 
blame upon the fair Perverſe for hardneſs of hear and 
over-delicacy. 

The widow Bevis, in nee put out one lip, 
toſſed up her head, wrinkled her forehead. and made 
fuch motions with her now-lifted-up, now caft-down 
eyes, as ſhewed, that ſhe thought there was a great 
deal of perverſencſs and affectation in the Lady. Now- 
and-then ſhe changed her cenſuring looks to looks of 
pity of me—Bur'(as ſhe ſaid) She loved not to aggra- 


vate —A poor buſineſs, God help's ] ſhrugging up her 


ſhoulders, to make ſuch a rout. about! And then her 
eyes laughed heartily—Indulgence was a good thing ! 
Love was a good thing. But too much was too much! 

Miſs Rawlins, however, declared, after ſne had called 
the Widow Bevis, with a prudiſh ſimper, a comic! 
gentlewoman ! That there muſt be. ſomething in our 


Story, which ſhe could not 2 z and went from 
i 1 15 
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us into a corner, and fat down, ſeemingly vered that 
ſhe could not. | 


7 K. T E R XLV. 
Mr. LOoVELACE. In Continuation. 


HE Lady ſtaid longer above than we wiſhed; 
and I hoping that (lady- like) ſhe only waited for 
an invitation to return to us, deſired the Widow Bevis, 
in the Captain's name (who wanted to go to town) to 
requeſt the favour of her company. > 

I cared not to ſend up either Miſs. Rawlins or Mrs. 
Moore on the errand, leſt my Beloved ſhould be in a 


communicative diſpoſtion; eſpecially as ſhe had hinted 


at an appeal to Miſs Rawlins ; who, beſides, has ſuch 
an unbounded curioſity. 

Mrs. Bevis preſently returned with an anſwer (wink- 
ing and pinking at me) that the Lady would follow her 
down. Miſs Rawlins could not but offer to retire, as 
the others did. Her eyes, however, intimated that 
ſhe had rather ſtay, But they not being anſwered as 
ſhe ſeemed to wiſh, ſhe went with the reſt, but with 
ſlower feet; and had hardly left the parlour, when the 
Lady entered it by the other door; a melancholy dig- 
nity in her and air. 

She fat Pray, Mr. Tomlinſon, be ſeated. 

He took his — over. againſt her. I ſtood behind 
hers, that I might give him agreed upon ſignals, ſhould 
there be occaſion for them. 

As thus—A wink of the left-eye was. to ſignify Pub 
that point, Captain. 

A wink of the right, and a nod, was. to indicate 
Approbation of what he had ſaid. 

My fore · finger held up, and biting my lip, Get ef 
of that, as faſt as poſſible. _ 

A right-forward nod, and a frown—Swear to it, 
Captain. 

My whole ſpread hand, To take care not to ſay too 
2 on that particular ſubje#. | q 
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A ſcouling brow, and a poſitive nod, was to bid him 
riſe in his temper. n Hu 

And theſe motions I could make, even thoſe with 
my hand, without holding up my arm, or moving 
my wriſt, had the women been there; as, when the 
motions were agreed upon, I knew not but they would, 
She hemmed—I was going to ſpeak, to ſpare her 
ſuppoſed confuſion : But this Lady never wants pre- 
ſence of mind, when preſence of mind is neceſſary 
either to her honour, or to that conſcious dignity which 
diſtinguiſhes her from all the women I ever knew, 

I have been conſidering, ſaid ſhe, as well as I was 
able, of every-thing that has paſſed ;z and of all that 
has been ſaid; and of my unhappy ſituation. I mean 
no ill; I wiſh no ill, to any creature living, Mr. Tom- 
linſon. I have always delighted to draw favourable 
rather than unfavourable concluſions; ſometimes, as it 
nas proved, for very bad hearts. Cenſoriouſneſs, what- 
ever faults I have, is not naturally my fault.— But, cir- 
cumſtanced as I am; treated as 1 have been, unwor- 
thily treated, by a man who is full of contrivances, and 
glories in them ee el 22 
Lovel. My deareſt Life — But I will not interrupt 
„ e eee 9 992 
Cl. Thus treated, it becomes me to doubt It con- 
cerns my honour to doubt, to fear, to apprehend— 
Four intervention, Sir, is ſo ſeaſonable, ſo kind, for 
this man—My Uncle's Expedient, the firſt of the kind ] 
he ever, I believe, thought of ; 'a plain, honeſt, good- 
minded man, as he is, not affecting ſuch Expedients— ] 
Your report in conformity to it. The conſequences of ] 
that report; The alarm taken by my Brother; His raſh I 
reſolution upon it—The alarm taken by Lady Betty, t 

rell of Mr. Lovelace's relations The ſudden 


* 


: 


and the 

Letters written to him, upon it, which, with yours, he e 

ſhewed me — All ceremony, among perſons born ob- 
ſervers of ceremony, and entitled to value themſelves y 

upon their diſtinction, diſpenſed with—All theſe things \ 


have happened /o quick, and ſome of them /o ſeaſon- 
12 ppened /o quick, > of ſc = 
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Lovel. Lady Betty, you ſce, Madam, in her Letter, 
diſpenſes with punctiſio, avowedly in compliment to 
you. Charlotte, in hers, profeſſes to do the ſame for 
the ſame reaſon. Good Heaven] that the reſpect in- 


tended you by my relations, who, in every other caſe, 


are really punctilious, ſhould be thus conſtrued !— 
* They were glad, Madam, to have an opportunity to 
compliment you at my expence. Every one of my fa- 
mily takes delight in raillying me. But their joy on 
the ſuppoſed occaſion— 

Cl. Do I doubt, Sir, that you have not ſomething. 
to ſay, for any-thing you think fit to do? I am ſpeak- 
ing to Captain Tomlinſon, Sir. I wiſh you would be 
. to withdraw At leaſt to come from behind 
my chair. 

"Abd ſhe looked at the Captain, obſerving, no Ges 
that his eyes ſeemed to take leſſons from mine, 

A fair match, by Jupiter! 

The Captain was diſconcerted. The dog had not 
had ſuch a bluſh upon his face for ten years before. I 
bit my lip for vexation: Walked about the room; but 
nevertheleſs took my poſt again; and blinked with 
my eyes to the Captain, as a caution for him to take 
more care of his: And then ſcouling with my: brows, 
and giving the nod poſitive, I as good as ſaid, Reſent 
that, Captain. 

Capt. I hope, Madam, you have no fuſpician, that 
I am-capable— _ 

Cl. Be not diſpleaſed with me, Captain Tomlinſon. 
| have told you, that I am not of a ye ſpicious temper. 
Excuſe me for the ſake of my ſincerity. There is not, 
] will be bold to ſay, a fincerer heart in the world, 
than hers before you. N 

She took out her handkerchief, and put it to 15 
eyes. 

[ was- -going at the inſtant, after her example, to 
vouch for the honeſty of n heart; but my conſcience 
MennelP d upon me; and would not ſuffer the medi- 
_— vow to paſs m * deviliſh thing, * 

2 3 » 
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I, for a man to be ſo little himſelf, when he has moſt 
occaſion for himſelf ! 

The villain Tomlinſon looked at me with a ach 
face, as if he begged leave to cry for company. It 
might have been as well, if he had cried. A feeling 
heart, or the tokens of it given by a ſenſible eye, 
are very reputable things, when on in countenance 
by the occaſion. | 
And here let me fairly own to thee, that twenty 
times in this trying converſation I ſaid to myſelf, that 
could I have thought, that I ſhould have all this trouble, 
and incurred all this guilt, I would have been honeſt 
at firſt, But why, Jack, is this dear creature ſo love- 
ly; yet fo invincible? — Ever heardſt thou before, 
that the ſweets of May bloſſomed in December? 

"Capt. Be pleafed—be pleaſed, Madam—if you have 
doubts of my honour— 

A whining varlet! He ſhould have been quite angry 
For what gave I him the nod poſitive? He ſhould 
have ſtalked again to the re as for his Whip 
and Hat. 

Cl. I am only making ſuch obſereations as my youth, 
my inexperience, and my preſent unhappy circumſtances, 
ſuggeſt to me—A. worthy heart (ſuch, I hope, is Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon's) need not fear an examiration—need 
not fear being looked into—W hatever doubts that man, 
who has been the Cauſe of my Errors, and, as my ſevere 
Father imprecated, the Puniſher of the. Errors he has 
cauſed, might have had of me, or of my honour, I 
would: have forgiven him for them, if he had fairly 
Propoſed them to me: For ſome doubts perhaps /uch a 
man might have of the future conduct of a creature 
whom he could induce to correſpond with him againſt 
Parental probibition, and — lights which her 
own judgment threw in upon ber: And if he had pro- 
pounded them to me like a man and a gentleman, I 
would have been glad of the opportunity given me to 
dlear my intentions, and to have / ſhewn — e 


to his good 9 hope You, ir Cap 
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Capt. I am ready to hear all your doubts, Madam, 
and to clear them u 

Cl. Iwill only put it, Sir, to enn Conſcience and 
Honour 

The dog ſat uneaſy: He ſhuffled with his feet: Her 
eye was upon him: He was therefore, alter the rebuff 
he had met with, afraid to look at me for my motions ; 
and now turned his eyes towards me, then from me, 
as if he would unloot his own looks. 

Cl. — That all is true, chat you have written, and 
that you have told me. 

I gave him a right: forward nod, and a frown—as 
much as to lay, Swear 40 it, Captain. But the varlet 
did not round it off as I would have had him. How- 
ever, he averred that it was. 

He had hoped, he faid, that the circumſtances with 
which his commiſſion was attended, and what he had 
communicated to her, which. he could not knaw but 
from bis dear friend her Uncle, might have ſhielded 
him even from the ſhadow. of ſuſpicion—Bur ] am con- 
tented, ſaid he, ſtammering, to be thought to be 
thought—what—what you DEA to think ry till, 
you are ſatisfied 

A Wbore's-birodd 

_ Cl. The circumſtances you refer to, 1 muſt own, 
ought to ſhield you, Sir, from ſuſpicion But the man 
before you is a man that would m an angel ſuſpected, 


ſhould that angel plead for him. 


I came forward. Traverſed the room—Was indeed 
in a bloody paſſion—I have no patience, Madam |— 
And again I bit my unperſuaſive lip ä 

Cl No man ought to be impatient at imputations he 
is not aſhamed to deſerve. An innocent man will not 
be outrageous upon ſuch. imputations. A guilty man 
ought not. [Moſt excellently would this charming crea- 
ture cap ſentences with Lord M.!] But I am not now 
trying you, Sir, [to me] on the foot of your merits. 
I am-only ſorry, that I am conſtrained, to put queſticn3 
to this aac ——— ee gentleman, Jeet) 

a 4 
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which perhaps I ought not to put, ſo far as they regard 
himſelf. —And I hope, Captain Tomlinſon, that you, 
who know not Mr. Lovelace ſo well, as, to my unhap- 
p neſs, I do, and who have Children of your own, will 
excuſe a poor young creature, who is deprived of all 
worthy protection, and who has been inſulted and en- 
dangered by the moſt deffgning man in the world, and 
perhaps by a confederacy of his creatures. 

There ſhe ſlopt z and ſtood up, and looked at me; 
Fear, nevertheleſs, apparently mingled with her An- 
ger. And ſo it ought. 1 was glad, however, of this 
poor ſign of Love—No one fears whom they value not. 

moment tongues were licenſed, | was going to ſay 
But my conſcience would not let me call her a woman; 
nor uſe to her ſo vulgar a phraſe, I could only rave by 
my motions ; lift up my eyes, ſpread my hands, rub 
my face, pull my wig, and look like a fool. Indeed, 
I had a great mind to run mad. Had I been alone with 
her, I would ;'and ſhe ſhould have taken conſequences. 

The Captain interpoſed in my behalf; gently, how- 
ever, and as a man not quite ſure that he was himſelf 
acquitted. Some of the pleas we had both inſiſted on, 
he again enforced - And, ſpeaking low—Poor gentle- 
man! ſaid he, who can but pity him I Indeed, Ma- 
dam, it is eaſy to fee, with all his failings, the power 
you have over him! | 3 
Cl. I have no pleaſure, Sir, in diſtreſſing any one 
Not even bim, who has ſo much diſtreſſed me. — But, 
Sir, when I THINK, and when J ſee him before me, I 
cannot command my temper !—Indeed, indeed, Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon, Mr. Lovelace has not acted by me 
either as a grateful, a generous, or a prudent man |— 
He knows not, as I told him yeſterday, the value of 
the heart he has inſulted ! - 0 
There the angel ſtopt; her handkerchief at her eyes. 

O Belford, Belford! that ſhe ſhould ſo greatly excel, 
as to make me, at times, a villain in my own eyes! 

| beſought her pardon. I promiſed, that ĩt ſhould 
be the ſtudy of my whole life to deſerve it. My __ 

r z 
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I faid, whatever they had been, were rather faults in her 
apprehenſion, than in fa. I beſought her to give way 
to the Expedient I had hit upon—I repeated it. The 
Captain enforced it, for her Uncle's ſake. I once more, 
for the ſake of the general Reconciliation ; for the ſake 
of all my family ; for the ſake of preventing future 
miſchief — 

She wept—She ſeemed ſtaggered in her reſolution— 
She turned from me. I mentioned the Lett of Lord 
M. I beſought her to reſign to Lady Betty's mediation 
all our differences, if ſhe would not forgive me before 
ſhe ſaw her. | 

She turned towards me—She was going to ſpeak ; 
but her heart was full—And again ſhe turned away her 
face—Then, half-turning it to me, her handkerchief 
at her eyes—And do you really and indeed expect Lady 
Betty and Miſs Montague ?—And do you—Again 
ſhe ſtopt— 

I anſwered in a ſolemn manner. 

She turned from me her whole face, and pauſed, and 
ſeemed to conſider. But, in a paſſionate accent, again 
turning towards me [O how difficult, Jack, for a Har- 
lowe ſpirit to forgive!]--Let her Ladyſhip come, if ſhe 
pleaſes, ſaid ſhe—I cannot, cannot wiſh to ſee her 
And if I did ſee her, and ſhe were to plead for you, 
I cannot wiſh to hear her The more I hint, the leſs 
can I forgive an attempt, that I am convinced was in- 
tended to deſtroy me. [A plaguy ſtrong word for the 
occaſion, ſuppoſing ſhe was right!] What has my 
conduct been, that an inſult of ſuch a nature ſhould be 
offered to me, as it would be a weakneſs to forgive? I 
am ſunk in my own eyes !—And how can I receive a 
viſit that muſt depreſs me more ? 

The Captain urged her in my favour with greater 
earneſtneſs than before. We both even clamoured, as I 
may ſay, for mercy and forgiveneſs. [Didſt thou never 
hear the good folks galk of taking Heaven by ſtorm ?J— — 
Contrition repeatedly avowed—A total Reformation 


promiſed—The happy Expedienr again urged— . 
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Cl. I have taken my meaſures. I have gone too 
far to recede, or to wiſb to recede. My mind is pre- 


. pared for Adverſity. That I have not deſerved the evils 


I have met with, is my conſolation !—I have written to 
Miſs Howe what my intentions are. My heart is not 
with you——lt is againſt you, Mr. Lovelace. I had not 
written to you as I did in the Letter I left behind me, 
had I not reſolved, whatever became of me, to renounce 
you for e - 

I was full of hope now, Severe as her expreſſions 
were, I ſaw ſhe was afraid that I ſhould think of what 
ſhe had written. And indeed, her Letter is violence 
itſelf... ' Angry people, Fack, ſhould never write . while 
hate aan alle. 1 | 
Lovel. The ſeverity you have ſhewn me, Madam, 


whether by pen or by ſpeech, ſhall never have place in, 


my remembrance, but for your honour. In the light 
you have taken things, all is deſerved, and -but the 
natural reſult of virtuous reſentment; and I adore you, 
even for the pangs you have given me. 
She was ſilent, She had employment enough with 
her handkerchief at her eyes. 805 
Lovel. You lament ſometimes, that you have no 
friends of your own Sex to conſult with. Miſs Raw- 


ins, I muſt confeſs, is too inquiſitive to be confided in. 


[I liked not, thou mayeſt think, her appeal to Miſs 
Rawlins |, . She may mean well. But I never in my 
life knew a perſon who was fond of prying into the 
ſecrets of others, that was fit to be truſted, The 
curiofity of ſuch is governed by pride, which is not 
grati fied but by whiſpering about a ſecret till it becomes 
public, in order to ſhew either their conſequence, or 
their ſagacity. It is ſo in every caſe. What man or 
woman, who is covetous of power, or of wealth, is 
covetous of either, for the ſake of making a right uſe 
of it? - But in the Ladies of my family you may confide. 
It is their ambition to think of you, as one of them- 
ſelves. Renew but your conſent to paſs to the world, 
for the ſake of your Uncle's Expedient, and for the 
W f | prevention 
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prevention of miſchief, as a Lady ſome time married. 
Lady Betty may be acquainted with the naked truth; 
and you may (as ſhe hopes you will) accompany her to 
her Seat; and, if it muſt be ſo, conſider me as in a 
State of penitenee or Probation, to be accepted or re- 
jected, as I may appear to deſeryxe. 

The Captain again clapt his hand an his breaſt, and 
declared upon his honour, - that this was a propoſal, that 
were the caſe that of his own daughter, and ſhe were not 
reſolved upon immediate Marriage (which yet he thought 
by far the more eligible choice) he ſhould be very much 
concerned, were ſhe to refuſe it. 

Cl. Were I with Mr. Lovelace's hls and to 
paſs as his Wife to the world, I could not have any 
choice. And how could he be then in a State of Pro- 
bation. ?—O Mr. Tomlinſon, you are too much his 
friend to ſee into his drift. 

Capt. His friend, Madam, as I ſaid before, as I am 
| Tours and your Uncle's, for the ſake of a general Re- 
conciliation, which muſt begin with a better under- 
ſtanding between yourſelves. 

Tovel. Only, my deareſt Life, reſolve to aua the 
arrival and viſit of Lady Betty: And perunit her ro 
arbitrate between us. 

Capt. There can be no harm in that, Madam. You 
can ſuffer no inconvenience from that. If Mr. Love- 
lace's offence be ſuch, that a woman of Lady Betty's 
character judges it to be unpardonable, why then — 

Cl. ¶interrupting; and to me] If I am not invaded 
by you, Sir—If I am (as I ought to be) my own mi- 
ſtreſs, I think to ſtay here, in this bung bouſe [And 
then had I an ye. beam, as the Captain calls it, flaſhed 
at me] till I receive a Letter from Miſs:Howe That, 
L hope, will be in a day ot two. If in that time the 
Ladies come whom you expect, and if they are de- 
ſirous to ſee the — whom you have made un- 
happy, 1 ſhall know whether 1 Can or — receive 


— —— and retiring, it's 
ſtairs to her chamber, by 0 
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O dir, ſaid the Captain, as ſoon as ſhe was gone, 
what an angel of a woman is this! I have been, and 1 
am, a wicked man. But if any-thing ſhould hap- 
n amiſs to this admirable Lady, thro' my means, I 
have more cauſe for felf-reproach, than for all the 
bad actions of my life put together, 

And his eyes gliſtened, | | 

Nothing can happen amiſs, thou ſorrowful dog !— 
What can happen amiſs ?—Are we to form our opinion 
of things by the romantic notions of a girl, who ſup- 
poſes that to be the greateſt which is the ſlighteſt of 
evils? Have I not told thee our whole Story ? Has 
ſhe not broken her promiſe?. Did I not generouſly 
her, when in my power? I was decent, tho! I 
had her at ſuch advantage. Greater liberties have I 
taken with girls of character at a common Romping- 
bout, and all has been laughed off, and Handkerchief 
and Headcloaths adjuſted, and Petticoats ſhaken to 
rights, in my preſence. Never. man, in the like cir- 
cumſtances, and reſolved as I was reſolved, goaded on 
as I was goaded on, as well by her own Sex, as by the 
impulſes of a violent pen was ever ſo decent. Vet 

what mercy does ſhe ſhew me? 18) 
Now, Jack, this pitiful dog was ſuch another un- 
fortunate one as thyſelf—His arguments ſerving to 
confirm me in the very purpoſe,” he brought them to 
revail upon me to give up. Had he left me to my- 
Felt, to the tenderneſs of my own nature, moved as 
' I was when the Lady withdrew; and had he fat down, 
and made odious faces, and ſaid nothing; it is very 
Mble, that I ſhould have taken the chair over- againſt 
E which ſhe had quitted ; and have cried and blub- 
bered with him for half an hour together. But the 
varlet to argue with me To pretend to convince a 
man, who knows in his heart that he is doing a wrong 
thing He muſt needs think, that this would put me 
upon trying what I could ſay for myſelf; and when the 
excited compunction can be carried from the heart to 
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Thou perhaps, in this N wouldſt have urged 
the ſame — that he urg What I anſwered to him 
therefore may do for thee, and ſpare the the trouble of 
writing, and me of reading, a good deal of nonſenſe. 

Capt. You was pleaſed to tell me, Sir, that you only 
propoſed 7o /ry ber virtue; and that you Wer you 
ſhould actually marry her. 

Zovel. So I ſhall, and cannot help it I have no 
doubt but I ſhall. And as to trying her, is ſhe not now 
in the height of her trial? Have I not reaſon to think 
that ſhe is coming about? Is ſhe not now yielding up 
her reſentment for an attempt which ſhe thinks ſhe 
ought not to forgive? And i if ſhe do, may ſhe nor 
forgive the laſt attempt Can ſhe, in a word, reſent 
that more than ſhe does this 7 Women often, for their 
own ſakes, will the laſt ſecret ;" but will oſtenta- 
tiouſly din the ears of gods and men with their clamours 
upon a ſucceſsleſs offer. It was my folly, my weakneſs, 
that I gave her not more cauſe for this her unſparing 
violence! 

Capt. O Sir, you n never will be able to ſubdue this 
Lady without Force. 

Lovel, Well, then, 'puppy, muſt I not endeavour 
to find a proper time and place— | 

Capt. Forgive me, Sir | But can you think of Force 
to ſuch a fine creature ? 
Lovel. Force, indeed, I abhor the chought of; and 
for what, thinkeſt thou, have I taken all the pains I have 
taken, and engaged ſo many perſons in my cauſe, but 
to avoid the neceſſity of vialent compulſion ? But yet, 
imagineſt thou that I expect direct conſent from ſuch a 
Lover of Forms as this Lady is known to be? Let 
me tell thee, M. Donald, that thy maſter Belford has 
urged on thy ſide of the queſtion all that thou canſt 
| Muſt I have pawns. ſorry fellow's conſcience to 

pacify, as well as own ?—By my ſoul, Patrick, 
ſhe has a friend ray, clapping my ” hand on my breaſt] 
that pleads for her with greater and more irreſiſtible 
dane —_ TY 
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her. And had ſhe not eſcaped me?—And yet how 

have I anſwered my firſt deſign of trying her (a), and 

in ber the Virtue: of the moſt virtuous of the Sex ?— 

Perſeverance, man! Perſeverance--W hat, wouldſt thou 

have le decline a trial that may make for the honour 
of a Sex we all ſo dearly loye ? 

Then, Sir, you have no thoughts—no thoughts — 
looking ſtill: mom fur! of _— this won- 
derful Lady? 

Tes, yes, Pavick, bur I tae. + But let me, firſt, 
to gratify n pride, bring down bers. Let me ſee, 
that ſne loves me well enough to forgive me for my 
own ſake. Has ſhe not heretofore lamented, that ſhe 
ſtaid not in her Father's houſe," tho' the conſequence 
muſt have been, if ſhe bad; that ſhe would have been 
the wife of the odious Solmes ? If now ſhe be brought 
to, conſent to be mine, ſeeſt thou not, that the Recon- 
ciliation with ber deteſted relations is the inducement, as 
it a/ways was, and not Love of me? Neither her Vir- 
tue nor her Love can be eſtabliſhed but upon full trial; 
the laſt trial But if her reſiſtance and reſentment be 
ſuch as hitherto I have reaſon to expect they will be, 
and if I find in that reſentment leſs of hatred of Me, 
than of the Fa, then ſhall ſhe be mine in her own 
way. Then, hareful as is the Life of Meller to me, 
will I marry ber. 

Well, Sir, I can only ſay, that I am dough i in =_ 
hands, to be moulded —— ene you Paus“ But 
if, as I ſaid before 

None of thy ſaidt- before, Patrick. I remember all 
thou ſaidſt And I know all thou canſt further ſay— 
Thou art only, Pontius Pilate like, waſhing thine own 
hands (don't I know. thee ?) that thou mayſt have ſome- 
thing to ſilence! thy conſcience with by loading me. 
But we have gone too far to recede. Are not all our 
engines in readineſs ?—Dry up thy ſorrowful eyes. Let 
unconcern and heart's- eaſe once more take poſſeſſion 
of thy ſolemn features. Thou haſt hitherto performed 


(4) Vol. II. p. 343, & ſeq. : 
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extremely well, Shame not thy paſt by thy future be- 
haviour; and a rich reward awaits thee. If thou art 
dough, be dough ; and I ſlapt him on the ſhoulder— 
Reſume but thy former ſhape—And I'll be anſwerable 
for the event. MA 

He bowed aſſent and compliance: Went to the glaſs; 
and began to untwiſt and unſadden his features: Pull'd 
his wig right, as if that, as well as his head and heart, 
had been diſcompoſed by his compunction; and once 
more became old Lucifer's and mine, 1, 

But didſt thou think, Jack, that there was ſo muc 
— What-ſhall-I-call it? —in this Tomlinſon? Didſt 
thou imagine, that ſuch a fellow as that, had bowels ? 
That nature, ſo long dead and buried in him, as to all 
humane effects, ſhould thus revive and exert itſelf 
Vet why do I aſk: this queſtion of thee, who, to my 
equal ſurprize, haſt ſhewn, on the ſame occaſion, the 
like compaſſionate ſenſibilities ? | 

As to Tomlinſon, it looks as if Poverty had made 
him the wicked fellow he is; as Plenty and Wanton- 
neſs have made us what we are. Neceſſity, after all, is 
the Teſt of Principle. But what is there in this dull 
word, or thing, called How ESTV, that even I, who 
cannot in my preſent views be ſerved by it, cannot 
help thinking even the accidental Emanations of it amia- 
ble in Tomlinſon, tho* demonſtrated in a Female caſe; 
and judging better of him for being capable of ſuch ?. 


LETTER XLVI. 

Mr. LovzLacs, To Jonn BETToRD, Ei, 
Als debate between the Captain and me was 
hardly over, when the three women, led by 
Miſs Rawlins, entered, hoping No intruſion - But very 
deſirous, the Maiden ſaid, to know if we were likely 
to accommodate. 5 | 
O yes, I hope ſo. You know, Ladies, that your 
Sex muſt, in theſe caſes, preſerve their Forms. They 
muſt be courted to comply with their own rp 
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A lucky expedient, we have hit upon. The Uncle 
has his doubts of our Marriage e cannot believe, 
nor will any-body, that it is oſtible that a man fo 
much in Love, the lady ſo deſirable— 

They all took the hint It was a very extraordinary caſe, 
the two widows allowed. Women, Jack, [as I believe 
I have obſerved (a) elſewhere] have a high opinion of 
. what they can do for us.—Miſs Rawlins deſired, if I 
pleaſed, to let them know the Expedient; and looked as 
if there was no need to proceed in the reſt of my ſpeech. 

\ begged, that they would not let the Lady know 
Thad told them what this 2 2 was; and they 
ſhould hear it. | 

They promiſed, 

It was this: That to oblige. and ſatisfy Mr. Harlowe, 
the Ceremony was to be again performed. He was to 
be privately preſent, and to give his Niece to me with 
his own hands—And ſhe was retired to conſider of it. 

Thou ſeeſt, Jack, that I have provided an excuſe, 
to ſave my veracity to the women here, in caſe I ſhould 
incline to Marriage, and ſhe ſhould chuſe to have Miſs 
Rawlins's aſſiſtance at the Ceremony, Nor doubted I 
to bring myFair-one to ſave my credit on this occaſion, 
if I could get her to conſent to be mine. Ne 

A charming Expedient! cried the Widow. They 
were all three ready to clap their hands for joy upon 
it. Women love to be married twice at leaft, Jack; 
tho* not indeed to the ſame man; and all bleſſed the 
reconciliatory Scheme, and the propoſer of it; and, 
ſuppoſing it 'came from the Captain, they looked at 
him with pleaſure, while his face ſhined with the ap- 

plauſe im implied. He ſhould think himſelf very happy, 
i he could bring about a general Reconciliation ; and 
he flouriſhed with his hea, like my man Will. on his 
victory over old Grimes ; bridling by turns, like Miſs 
Rawlins in the height of a Prudiſh fit. n 

But now it was time for the Captain to thiok of re- 
turning to town, having a great deal of buſineſs to 
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diſpatch before morning : Nor was he certain that he 
ſhould again be able to attend us at Hamſtead before 
he went home. 

And yet, as every-thing was drawing towards a 
criſis, I did not intend that he ſhould leave Hamſtead 
this night. 

A meſſage to the above effect was carried up, at 
my deſire, by Mrs. Moore; with the Captain's com- 

liments, and to know if ſhe had any commands for 
him to her Uncle? 

But I hinted to the women, that it would be proper 
for them to withdraw, if the Lady did come down; 
leſt ſhe ſhould not care to be ſo free before them on a 
propoſal fo particular, as ſhe would be to s, who had 
offered it to her conſideration. 

Mrs. Moore brought down word, that the Lady was 
following her. They all three withdrew; and ſhe entered 
at one door, as they went out at the other, | 

The Captain accoſted her, repeating the contents of 
the meſſage ſent up; and deſired, that ſhe would give 
him her commands in relation to the report he was to 
make to her Uncle Harlowe. 

I know not what to ſay, Sir, nor what I would have 
you to ſay, to my Uncle—Perhaps you may have buſi- 
neſs in town—Perhaps you need not ſee my Uncle, 
till I have heard from Miſs Howe till after Lady Betty 
I don't know what to ſay. | 
I implored the return of that value, which ſhe had 
ſo generouſly acknowleged once to have had for me. 
I preſumed, I ſaid, to flatter myſelf that Lady Betty, 
in her own perſon, and in the name of all my family, 
would be able, on my promiſed Reformation and Con- 
trition, to prevail in my favour; eſpecially as our 
— — in other reſpects with regard to the general 

econciliation wiſhed for, were ſo happy. But let me 
owe to your own generoſity, my deareſt creature, faid I, 
rather than to the mediation of any Perſon on earth, 
the forgiveneſs I am an humble ſuitor for. How much 
more agreeable to your/elf, O beſt beloved of = 
Var. IV, B b Soul, 
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Soul, muſt it be, as well as obliging to me, that your 
firſt perſonal knowlege of my relations, and theirs of 
you (for they will not be denied attending you) ſhould 
not be begun in recriminations and appeals! As Lady 
Betty will be he, e ſo ſoon, it will not perhaps be poſſible 
for you to receive her viſit with a brow abſolutely 
ſerene, But, deareſt, deareſt creature, I beſeech you, 
let the miſunderſtanding paſs as a light one — As a miſ- 
underſtanding cleared up. Appeals give Pride and 
Superiority to the perſons appealed to, and are apt to 
leſſen the appellant, not only in their eye, but in her 
own. Exalt not into judges thoſe who are prepared 
to take leſſons and inſtructions from you. The indi- 
viduals of my family are as proud as I am ſaid to be. 
But they will chearfully reſign to your Superiority— 
You will be the firſt woman of the family in every 
one's eyes. 

This might have done with any other woman in the 
world but this; and yet ſhe is the only woman in the 
world of whom it may with truth be ſaid, But thus, 
angrily, did ſhe diſclaim the compliment. 

Yes, indeed! and there ſhe ſtopt a moment, her 
ſweet boſom heaving with a noble diſdain]—Cheated 
out of myſelf from the very firſt A fugitive from my 
own family | Renounced by my relations! Inſulted by 
you !—Laying humble claim to the protection of yours! 
As not this the light in which I muſt appear not only 
to the Ladies of your family, but to all the world ?— 
Think you, Sir, that in theſe circumſtances, or even 
had I been in the bappreſt, that I could be affected by 
this plea of undeſerved Superiority ?--You are a ſtranger 
to the mind of Clariſſa Harlowe, if you think her capa- 
ble of ſo, poor and ſo undue a pride 
She went from us to the farther end of the room. 

The Captain was again affected Excellent creature! 
I called her; and, reverently approaching her, urged 
further the plea I had laſt made, | 
It is but lately, ſaid I, that the opinions of my rela- 
tions have been more than indifferent to me, _— 
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good or bad; and it is for your ſake, more than for 
my own, that I now wiſh to ſtand well with my whole 
family. The principal motive of Lady Betiy's coming 
up, is, to purchaſe preſents for the whole family to 
make on the happy occaſion, 

This conſideration, turning to the Captain, with ſo 
noble-minded a dear creature, I know, can have no 
weight; only as it will ſhew their value and reſpect. 
But what a damp would their worthy hearts receive, 
were they to find their admired new Niece, as they 
now think her, not only not their Niece, but capable 
of renouncing me for ever! They love me. They all 
love me. I have been guilty of careleſſneſs and levity 
to them, indeed; but of careleſſneſs and levity only 3 
and tbat owing to a Pride that has ſet me above mean- 
neſs, tho? it has not done every-thing for me. 

My whole family will be guaranties for my good 
behaviour to this dear creature, their Niece, their 
Daughter, their Couſin, their Friend, their choſen 
Companion and Directreſs, all in one. Upon my Soul, 
Captain, we may, we muſt be happy. 

But, deareſt, deareſt creature, let me on my knees 
[and down I dropt, her face all the time turned half 
from me, as ſhe ſtood at the window, her handkerchief 
often at her eyes] on my knees, let me plead your pro- 
miſed forgiveneſs ; and let us not appear to them, on 
their viſit, thus unhappy with each other. Lady Betty, 
the next hour that ſhe ſees you, will write her opinion 
of you, and of the likelihood of our future bappineſs, 
to Lady Sarah her Siſter, a weak-ſpirited woman, who 
now hopes to ſupply to herſelf, in my Bride, the loſt 
Daughter ſhe fal mourns for 

The Captain then joined in, and re- urged her Uncle's 
hopes and expectations; and his reſolution effectually 
to ſet about the general Reconciliation; the miſchief 
that might be prevented; and the certainty that there 
was, that her Uncle might be prevailed upon to give 
her to me with his own hand, if ſhe made it her choice 
to wait for his coming up. But, for his own part, he 

B b 2 humbly 
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humbly adviſed, and fervently preſſed her, to make 
the very next day, or Monday at fartheſt, my happy 
Day. 

Permit me, deareſt Lady, ſaid he, and I could knee} 
to you myſelf [bending his knee] tho* I have no in- 
rereſt in my earneſtneſs, but the pleaſure I ſhould have 
to be able to ſerve you all; to beſeech you to give me 
an opportunity to aſſure your Uncle, that I myſelf ſaw 
with my own eyes the happy knot tied — All miſ- 
underſtandings, all doubts, all diffidences, will then be 
at an end. 

And what, Madam, rejoined I, ſtill kneeling, can 
there be in your new meaſures, be they what they will, 
that can ſo happily, ſo reputably, I will preſume to ſay, 
for all round, obviate the preſent difficulties ? 

Miſs Howe herſelf, if ſhe love you, and if ſhe love 
your fame, Madam, urged the Captain, his knee ſtill 
bent, muſt congratulate you on ſuch a happy concluſion. 
Then turning her face, ſhe ſaw the Captain half- 
kneeling—O Sir! O Capt. Tomlinſon Why this 4»- 
due condeſcenſion ? extending her hand to his elbow, 
to raiſe him. I cannot bear this Then caſting her 
eye on me, Riſe, Mr. Lovelace—Kneel not to the poor 
creature whom you have inſulted How cruel the 
occaſion for it!—And how mean the ſubmiſſion ! 
Not mean to ſuch an angel Nor can I riſe, but to 
be forgiven !— 

The Captain then r once more the Day — He 
was amazed, he ſaid, if ſhe ever valued me 

O Captain Tomlinſon, interrupted ſhe, how much 
are you the friend of this man I had never valued 
bim, be never would have had it in his power to inſult 
me; nor could I, if I had never regarded him, have 
taken to heart as I do, the inſult (execrable as it was) 
ſo undeſervedly, ſo ungratefully given—But let him 
retire—For a moment let him retire, 

I was more than half afraid to truſt the Captain by 
himſelf with her. He gave me a ſign that I might 
depend upon him. And then I took out of my R—_ 
| | is 
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his Letter to me, and Lady Betty's, and Miſs Mon- 
tague's, and Lord M's Letters, (which laſt ſhe had not 
then ſeen) z and giving them to him, Procure for me; 
in the firſt place, Mr. Tomlinſon, a re-peruſal of theſe 
three Letters ; and of This, from Lord M. AndI 
beſeech you, my deareſt Life, give them due conſidera- 
tion: And let me on my return find the happy effects 
of that conſideration. 

I then withdrew; with ſlow feet however, and a 
miſgiving heart. 3 \ 
The Captain in upon this re- peruſal previouſl 
to what ſhe had to ſay 38. as be tells — She 
complied, but with ſome difficulty ; as if ſhe was afraid 
of being ſoftened in my favour. | 

She lamented. her unhappy ſituation ; deſtitute of 
friends, and not knowing whither to go, or what to 
do. She aſked queſtions, #fing queſtions, about her 
Uncle, about her Family, and after what he knew of 
Mr. Hickman's fruitleſs application in her favour. 

He was well prepared in this particular; for I had 
ſhewn him the Letters and Extracts of Letters of Miſs 
Howe, which I had ſo happily come at (a). Might 
ſhe be aſſured, ſhe aſked him, that her Brother, with 
Singleton, and Solmes, were actually in queſt of her? 

He averred that they were. . 

She aſked, If he thought I had hopes of prevailing 
on her to go back to towu?ꝰ 

He was ſure J had not. Ib 

Was he really of opinion, that Lady Betty would 
pay her a viſit ? | | 20 

He had no doubt of it. | 2 

But, Sir; but Captain Tomlinſon — 4 
turning from him] and again to him, I know. not 


what to do—But were I your Daughter, Sir Were 
you my own Father—Alas, Sir, I have neither Father 
nor Mother |— 
He turned from her, and wiped his eyes. 
O Sir! you have humanity ! [She wept too] There 
(2) Vol. III, p. 392, & ſeq. | 
Bb 3 are 
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are ſome men in the world, thank Heaven, that can 
be moved. O Sir, I have met with hard-hearted men 
—in my own family too—or I could not have been fo 
unhappy as I am—But I make every-body unhappy 
His cyes no doubt ran over. | 

Deareſt Madam] Heavenly Lady !—Who can— 
who can--hefitated and blubbered the dog, as he owned, 
And indeed I heard ſome part of what paſſed, tho they 
$oth talked lower than I wiſhed ; for, from the nature of 
their converſation, there was no room for altitudes, 

TEM, and BOTH, and 1HEYI— How it goes 
againſt me to include this angel of a creature, and any 
man on earth but, myſelf, in ene word! 

Capt. Who can forbear being affected? — But, Ma- 
dam, you can be no other man's. 

Cl. Nor would Ibe. But he is ſo ſunk with me !-— 
To fire the houſe An artifice ſo vile !—contrived for 
the worſt of purpoſes Would you have a Daughter 
of yours—Byt what would I ſay Let you fee, that 
I have nobody in whom I can confide !—Mr, Lovelace 
is a vindictive man! He could not love the creature 
whom he could inſult as he has inſulted me! 
She pauſed. And then reſuming—In ſhort, I never, 
never can forgive him, nor he me. Do you think, Sir, 
I would have gone ſo far as J have gone, if I had in- 
tended ever to draw with hitn in one yoke 2—T left be · 
hind me ſuch a Lettern _ N 

You know, Madam, he has acknowleged the juſtice 
of your reſentment— . F 

O Sir, he can acknowlege, and he can retract, fifty 
times a day - But do not think I am trifling with myſelf 
and you, and want to be per ſuaded to forgive him, and 
to be bis; There is not a creature of my Sex, who 
would have been- more explicit, and more frank, than 
I would have been, from the moment I intended to be 
his, had ! had a heart like my own to deal with. I was 
always above Reſerve, Sir, I will preſume to ſay, where 
I had no cauſe of Doubt. Mr. Lovelace's conduct 
has made me appear, perhaps, over-nice, _— 

cart 
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heart wanted to be encouraged and aſſured; and when, 
if it had been ſo, my whole behaviour would have been 
governed by it. | 

She ſtopt, her handkerchief at her eyes. 

I enquired after the minuteſt part of her behaviour, 
as well as after her words, I love, thou knoweſt to 
trace human nature, and more particularly female na- 
ture, thro? its moſt ſecret receſſes. | 

The pitiful fellow was loſt in ſilent admiration of her. 
And thus the noble creature proceeded. | 

It is the fate in Unequal Unions, that tolerable crea- 
tures, thro' them, frequently incur Cenſure, when, 
more happily yoked, they might be entitled to Praiſe. 
And ſhall I not ſhun an union with a man, that mi 
lead into errors a creature who flatters herſelf that ſhe 
js bleſt with an inclination to be good; and who wiſhes 
to make every one happy with whom ſhe has any con- 
nexion, even to her very ſervants? 

She pauſed, taking a turn about the room—the fel- 
low, devil fetch him, a mummy all the time : Then 
proceeded: 

Formerly, indeed, I hoped to be an humble means 
of reforming him. But, when I have no ſuch hope, is 
it right [You are a ſerious man, Sir] to make a ven- 
ture that ſhall endanger my own morals ! 

Still ſilent was the varlet. If my advocate had no- 
thing to ſay for me, what hope of carrying my cauſe ? 

And now, Sir, what is the reſult of all ?—lt is this 
That you will endeavour, if you have that influence 
over him which a man of your ſenſe and experience 
ought to have, to prevail upon him, and that for his own 
fake, as well as for mine, to leave me free to purſue my 
own deſtiny. And of this you may aſſure him, that I 
never will be any other man's. 

Impoſſible, Madam ! I know that Mr. Lovelace 


I do aſſure you, that I have ſome ſpirit, and ſhould not 


care to take an indignity from him, or from any man 
living, ; 
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would not hear me with patience on ſuch a topic. And 
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She pauſed—Then reſuming—And think you, Sir, 
that my Uncle will refuſe to receive a Letter from me ? 
[How averſe, Jack, to concede a tittle in my favour !] 

I know, Madam, as matters are circumſtanced, that 
he would not anſwer it. If you pleaſe I will carry one 
down from you, 

And will he not purſue his intentions in my favour, 
nor be himſelf reconciled to me, except I am married? 

From what your Brother gives out, and affects to 
believe, on Mr. Lovelace's living with you in the 
ſame | 

No more, Sir—I am an unhappy creature 

He then re-urged, that it would be in her power in- 

ſtantly, or on the morrow, to put an end to all her dif- 
ficulties. 
How can that Je? ſaid ſhe: The Licence ſtiil to be 
obtained? The Settlements ill to be ſigned? Miſs 
Howe's Anſwer to my laſt anreceived ?9— And ſhall I, 
Sir, be in ſuch a hun R, as if I thought my Honour in 
danger if I delayed? Yet marry the man from whom 
only it can be endangered |—Unhappy, thrice unhap- 
py, Clariſſa Harlowe ! — In how many difficulties has 
one raſh ſtep involved thee And ſhe turned from 
him, and wept. - 

The varlet, by way of comfort, wept too : Yet her 
tears, as he might have obſerved, were tears that indi- 
cated rather a yie/ding than a perver eee e per. 
There is a ſort of Stone, thou knoweſt, ſo ſoſt in 
the Quarry, that it may in a manner, be cut with a 
Knife; but if the opportunity be not taken, and it is 
expoſed to the Air for any time, it will become as hard 
as Marble, and then with difficulty it yields to the 
Chizel (a). So this Lady, not taken at the moment, 

after a turn or two croſs the room, gained more reſo- 
lution; and then 'ſhe declared, as ſhe had done once 
before, that ſhe would wait the iſſue of - Miſs Howe's 
Anſwer to the Letter ſhe had ſent her from hence, 


and take her meaſures accordingly—leaving it to him, 


(a) The nature of the Path Stone, in particular, 
| | mean 


_ I” x” I 
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mean time, to make what report he thought fit, to her 
Uncle—the kindeſt that truth could bear, ſhe doubted 
not from Captain Tomlinſon : And ſhe ſhould be glad 
of a few lines from him, to hear what that was. 

She wiſhed him a good journey. She complained 
of her head; and was about to withdraw: But I ſtept 
round to the door next the ſtairs, as if I had but juſt 
come in from the garden (which, as I entered, I called 
a very pretty one) and took her reluctant hand, as ſhe 
was going out: My deareſt Life, you are not going? 
What hopes, Captain ?- Have you not ſome hopes 
to give me of Pardon and Reconciliation ? 

She ſaid, She would not be detained. But I would 
not let her go, till ſhe had promiſed to return, when the 
Captain had reported to me what her reſolution was. 

And when he had, I ſent up, and claimed her pro- 
miſe ; and ſhe came down again, and repeated (as what 
ſhe was determined upon) that ſhe would wait for Miſs 
Howe's Anſwer to the Letter ſhe had written to her, 
and take her meaſures according to its contents. 

[ expoſtulated with her upon it, in the moſt ſubmiſ- 
five and earneſt manner. She made it neceſſary for me 
to repeat many of the pleas I had before urged. The 
Captain ſeconded me with equal earneſtneſs. At laſt, 
each fell down on his knees before her. | 

She was diſtreſſed. I was afraid at one time ſhe 
would have fainted. Yet neither of us would rife with- 
out ſome conceſſions, I pleaded my own ſake; the 
Captain, his dear friend her Uncle's; and both replead- 
ed, the prevention of future miſchief; and the peace 
and happineſs of the two families. 

She owned herſelf unequal to the conflict. She ſigh'd. 
She ſobbed. She wept. She wrung her hands. 

I was perfectly eloquent in my vows and proteſta- 
tions, Her tearful eyes were caſt down upon me; a 
glow upon each charming cheek ; a viſible anguiſh in 
every lovely feature — At laſt, her trembling knees ſeem- 
ng to fail her, ſhe dropt into the next chair ; her charm- 
ing face, as if ſeeking for a hiding-place (which a — 

er's 
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ther's boſom would have beſt ſupplied) finking upon 


her own ſhoulder. 

I forgot at the inſtant all my vows of Revenge. I 
threw myſelf at her feet as ſhe ſat; and, ſnatching her 
hand, preſſed it with my lips. I beſought Heaven to 
forgive my paſt offences, and proſper my future hopes, 
as I deſigned honourably and juſtly by the Charmer of 
my heart, if once more ſhe would reſtore me to her fa- 
vour. And I thought I felt drops of ſcalding water 
[Could they be tears ?] trickle down upon my checks; 
while my cheeks, glowing like fire, ſeemed to ſcorch 
up the unwelcome ſtrangers. | 

I then aroſe, not doubting of an implied pardon in 

this ſilent diſtreſs,” I raiſed the Captain. I whiſpered 
him—By my Soul, man, I am in earneſt. Now talk 
of Reconciliation, | of her Uncle, of the Licence, of 
Settlements — And raiſing my voice, If now at laſt, 
Captain Tomlinſon, my angel will give me leave to 
call ſo great a bleſſing mine, it will be impoſſible that 
you ſhould ſay too much to her Uncle in praiſe of my 
gratitude, my affection, and fidelity to his charming 
Niece ; and he may begin as ſoon as he pleaſes, his kind 
ſchemes for effecting the deſirable Reconciliation !—Nor 
ſhall he preſcribe any terms to me, that I will not com · 
ply with. | | | | 

The Captain bleſſed me with his eyes and hands— 
Thank God, whiſpered he. We approached: the Lady 

ether. 

3 What hinders, deareſt Madam, what now hin- 
ders, but that Lady Betty Lawrance, when ſhe comes, 
may be acquainted with the truth of every-thing? And 
that then ſhe may aſſiſt pony at your Nuptials ?—l 
will ſtay till chey are celebrated; and then ſhall I go 
down with the happy tidings to my dear Mr. Harlowe. 
And all will, all muſt, ſoon be happy. 

I muſt have an anſwer from Miſs Howe, replied the 
ſtill trembling Fair-one. 1 cannot change my new 
meaſures, but with her advice. I will forfeit all my 
hopes of happineſs in this world, rather than forfeit ” 

8 
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22 and that ſhe ſhould think me giddy, un- 
ady, or precipitate. All I will further ſay on the pre- 
ſent ſubject is this, That, when I have her anſwer to 
what I have written, I will write to her the whole ſtate 
of the matter, as I ſhall then be enabled to do. | 

Lovel. Then muſt I deſpair for ever—O Captain 
Tomlinſon, Miſs Howe hates me |—Mifs Howe 

Capt. Not fo, perhaps — When Miſs Howe knows 

your concern for having offended, ſhe will never ad- 
viſe, that, with ſuch proſpects of general Reconcilia- 
tion, the hopes of ſo many conſiderable perſons in 
both families ſhould be fruſtrated. Some little time, 
as this excellent Lady has foreſeen and hinted, will neceſ- 
ſarily be taken up, in actually procuring the Licence, 
and in peruſing and ſigning the Settlements. In that 
time Miſs Howe's anſwer may be received; and Lady 
Betty may arrive; and ſhe, no doubt, will have weight 
to diſſipate the Lady's doubts, and to accelerate the 
Day. It ſhall be my part, mean time, to make Mr. 
Harlowe eaſy. All I fear from delay is, from Mr. 
James Harlowe's quarter; and therefore all muſt be 
conducted with prudence and privacy ;—as your Uncle, 
Madam, has propoſed. 

She was ſilent. I rejoiced in her ſilence. The dear 

creature, thought I, has actually forgiven me in her 
heart — But why will ſhe not lay me under obligation 
to her, by the generoſity of an explicit declaration? 
And yet, as that would not accelerate any- thing, while 
the Licence is not in my hands, ſhe is the leis to be 
blamed (if I do her juſtice) for taking more time to 
deſcend. 

I propoſed, as on the morrow night, to go to town ; 
and doubted not to bring the Licence up with me on 
Monday morning, Would ſhe be pleaſed to aſſure me, 
that ſhe would not depart from Mrs. Moore's ? 

She ſhould ſtay at Mrs. Moore's, till ſhe had an an- 
fwer from Miſs Howe. 

I told her, that I hoped I might have her tacit con- 


ſent at leaſt, to the obtaining of the Licence, 145 
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I ſaw by the turn of her countenance, that I ſhould 
not have aſked this queſtion. She was ſo far from 
zacitly conſenting, that ſhe declared to the contrary, 

As I never intended, I faid, to aſk her to enter again 
into a houſe, with the people of which ſhe was ſo much 
offended, would ſhe be pleaſed to give orders for her 
cloaths to be brought up hither ? Or ſhould Dorcas at- 
tend her for any of her commands on that head ? 

She deſired not ever more to ſee any-body belonging 
to that houſe. She might perhaps get Mrs. Moore or 
_ rs. Bevis to go thither for her, and take her keys with 

em. | 

I doubted not, I faid, that Lady Betty would arrive 
by that time, I hoped ſhe had no objection to my 
bringing that Lady and my Couſin Montague vp with 
me | | . 

She was ſilent. f | 

To be ſure, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid the Captain, the 
Lady can have no objection to this. 

She was ſtill ſilent. So ſilence in this caſe was aſſent. 

Would ſhe be pleaſed to write to Miſs Howe ?— 
Sir! Sir! peeviſhly interrupting — No more que- 
ſtions : No preſcribing to me. — You will do as you 
think fit. So will I, as I pleaſe, -1 own no obligation 
to you. Captain T n your Servant. Recom- 
mend me to my Uncle Harlowe's favour : And was 

oing. | 
I I ak her reluctant hand, and beſought hex only ta 
promiſe to meet me early in the morning. | 

To what purpoſe meet you? Have you more to 
ſay, than has ſaid ?—I have had enough of vows 
and proteſtations, Mr. Lovelace. To what purpoſe 
ſhould I meet you to-morrow morning ? ; 

I repeated my requeſt, and that in the moſt fervent 
manner, naming Six in the morning. | 
- « You know, that I am always ſtirring before that 
4 hour, at this ſeaſon of the year, was the half-expreſſed 
conſent. | | 5 

She then again recommended herſelf to her Uncle's 
favour ; and withdrew. | And 


* 
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And thus, Belford, has ſhe mended her markets, as 
Lord M. would ſay, and I worſted mine. Miſs Howe's 
next Letter is now the hinge on which the fate of both 
muſt turn. I ſhall be abſolutely ruined and undone, if 
] cannot intercept it. 


LETTER XVII. 


Mr. Lov LACE, To Jonn BEZLITORD, E.; 
| Sat. Midnight. 
N O Reſt, ſays a text that I once heard preached 
upon, to the wicked—And I cannot cloſe my eyes 
(yet wanted only to compound for half an hour in an 
elbow-chair)—So muſt ſcribble on. 1 

I parted with the Captain, after another ſtrong de- 
bate with him in relation to what is to be the Fate of 
this Lady. . As the fellow has an excellent head, and 
would have made an eminent figure in any ſtation of 
life, had not his early days been tainted with a deep 
crime, and he detected in it; and as he had the right 
ſide of the argument; I had a good deal of difficulty 
with him; and at laſt brought myſelf to promiſe, that 
if could prevail upon her generouſly to forgive me, 
and to reinſtate me in her favour, I would make it my 
whole endeavour to get off of my contrivances, as hap- 
pily as I could (only that Lady Betty and Charlotte 
muſt come); and then, ſubſtituting him for her Uncle's 
Proxy, take ſhame to myſelf, and marry, 

But, if I ſhould, Jack (with the ſtrongeſt __y 
to the State that ever man had) what a figure ſhall [ 
make in Rakiſh Annals? And can I have taken all this 
pains for nothing ? Or for a Wife only, that, however 
excellent [and any woman, do I think, I could make 
good, becauſe I could make any woman fear as well 
as love me] might have been obtained without the 
plague I have been at, and much more reputably than 
with it? And haſt thou not ſeen, that this haughty 
woman [Forgive me that I call her haughty! and a 
woman! Yet is ſhe not haughty ?] knows not how to 
forgive with graciouſneſs ? Indeed has not at all for- 

| given 
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given me? But holds my ſoul in a fuſbenſe which has 
been ſo grievous to her own. | 

At this ſilent moment, I think, that if I were to pur- 
fue my former ſcheme, and reſolve to try whether [ 
cannot make a greater fault ſerve as a ſponge to wipe 


out the leſs ; and then be forgiven for that; I can juſtify | 


myſelf to myſelf; and that, as the fair Invincible would 
ſay, is all in all. * 

As it is my intention, in all my reflections, to avoid 
repeating, at leaſt dwelling upon, what I have before 
written to thee, thoꝰ the State of the Caſe may not have 
varied; fol would have thee to re-confider the old rea- 
ſonings (particularly thoſe contained in my anſwer to 
thy laſt (a) expoſtulatory nonſenſe) ; and add the ne, 
as they fall from my pen; and then I ſhall think my- 
felf invincible ;—at leaſt, as arguing Rake to Rake. 

I take the gaining of this Lady to be eſſential to my 
happineſs: And is it not natural for all men to aim at 
obtaining whatever they think will make them happy, 
be the object more or leſs conſiderable in the eyes of 
others ? 

As to the manner of endeavouring to obtain her, by 
' falſification of oaths, vows, and the like Do not the 

s of two thouſand years and upwards tell us, that 
Fapiter laughs at the perjuries of Lovers? And let me 
add to what I have heretofore mentioned on that head, 
a a queſtion or two. 

Do not the Mothers, the Aunts, the Grandmothers, 
the Governeſſes of the pretty Innocents, always, from 
their very cradles to riper years, preach to them the de- 
ceitfulneſs of men? [ hat they are not to regard their 
oaths, vows, promiſes ? What a parcel of fibbers would 
all theſe reverend matrons be, if there were not now- 
and-then a pretty credulous rogue taken in for a juſtifi- 
cation of their preachments, and to ſerve as a beacon 
lighted up for the benefit of the reſt ? | 

Do we not then ſee, that an honeſt prowling fellow 
is a neceſſary evil on many accounts? Do we not ſec, 


(a) See p. 153, & ſeq. 
2 


that 


r e 
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that it is highly requiſite that a ſweet girl ſhould be 
now-and-then drawn aſide by him ? — And the more 
eminent the girl, in the graces of perſon, mind, and 
fortune, is not the Example likely to be the more effi- 
cacious r 

If theſe paſtulata be granted me, who, I pray, can 
equal my Charmer in all theſe? Who therefore ſo fit 
for an Example to the reſt of the Sex ? — At worſt, I 
am entirely within my worthy friend Mandeville's aſ- 
ſertion, That private Vices are public Benefits. 

Well then, if this ſweet creature muſt fall, as it is 
called, for the benefit of all the pretty fools of the Sex, 
ſhe muſt ; and there's an end of the matter. And what 
would there have been in it of uncommon or rare, had 
I not been ſo long about it? —And fo I diſmiſs all fur- 
ther argumentation and debate upon the queſtion : And 
[ impoſe upon thee, when thou writeſt to me, an eter- 
nal (ſilence on this head. 


Wafer'd on, as an after-written introduction to the 
paragraphs which follow, marked with turned 
comma [thus, ©] : 


J, ORD, Jack, what ſhall I do now !—How one 
evil brings on another ! — Dreadful news to tell 
thee !— While I was meditating a ſimple robbery, here 
have I (in my own defence indeed) been guilty of mur - 
der] A bloody murder !—S0 I believe it will prove.— 
At her laſt gaſp!—Poor impertinent oppoſer ! Eter- 
nally reſiſting ! Eternally contradicting! There ſhe 
lies, weltering in her blood ! Her death's wound have 
I given her !—But ſhe was a thief, an impoſtor, as well 
as a tormentor. She had ſtolen my pen. While I was 
ſullenly meditating, doubting, as to my future meaſures, 
ſhe ſtole it; and thus ſhe wrote with it, in a hand ex- 
actly like my own; and would have faced me down, 
that it was really my own hand- writing. 
* But let me reflect, before it be too late. On the 
* manifold perfections of this ever-admirable creature 
let me reflect. The hand yet is only held up. * — 
3) Ow 
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blow is not ſtruck. Miſs Howe's next Letter may 
blow thee up. In policy thou ,ſhouldeſt be now at 
«* leaſt honeſt, Thou canſt not live without her. Thou 
«* wouldeſt rather marry. her than loſe her abſolutely. 
Thou mayeſt undoubtedly prevail upon her, inflexi- 
ple as ſhe ſeems to be, for Marriage. But if now 
+6 ſhe find thee a villain, thou mayeſt never more en- 
gage her attention, and ſhe perhaps will refuſe and 
« abhor thee. N 

“ Yet already have I not gone too far? Like a re- 
«© pentant thief, afraid of his gang, and obliged to go 
< on, in fear of hanging till he comes to be hanged, ] 
am afraid of the gang of my curſed contrivances. 

« As I hope to live, I am ſorry (at the preſert 
« writing) that I have been ſuch a fooliſh plotter, as 
«* to put it, as I fear I have done, out of my own power 
<< to be honeſt. I hate compulſion in all forms; and 
© cannot bear, even to be compelled to be the wretch 
* my choice has m de me !—So now, Belford, as thou 
&* haſt ſaid, I am a machine ar laſt, and no free agent. 

« Upon my foul, Jack, it is a very fooliſh thing for 
de a man of ſpirit to have brought himſelf to ſuch a 
6 height of iniquity, that he muſt proceed, and can- 
not help himſelf ; and yet to be next-to certain, that 
<« his very victory will undo him. 4 
- © Why was ſuch a woman as This thrown in my 
« way, whoſe very fall will be her glory, and perhaps 
not only my ſhame, but my deſtruction? 
What a happineſs muſt that man know, who 
« moves regularly to ſome laudable end, and has no- 
& thing to reproach himſelf with in his progreſs to it 
« When, by honeſt means, he attains this end, how 
<« great and unmixed muſt be his enjoyments ! What 
&« a happy man, in this particular caſe, had I been, had 
it been given me to be only what I wiſhed to appear 
TE 5 | | 
- | Thus far had my Conſcience written with my pen; 
and ſee. what a -recreant ſhe had made me !—1. ſeized 


her by the throat—There !—There, ſaid I, thou vile 
| : . Im- 
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impertinent— Take hat, and that Ho often have 
1 given thee warning | — And now, I hope, thou in- 
truding varleteſs, have I done thy bufinefs? * 

Puleing, and low-voiced, rearing up thy deteſted 
head, in vain imploreſt thou my mercy, who, in thy 
day, haſt ſhewed me ſo little !|—Take bat, far a riſing- 
blow !—And now will by pain, and my ur from thee, 
ſoon be over.— Lie there! — Welter on! —Had I not 
given thee thy death's wound, thou wouldeſt have 

robbed me of all my joys. Thou couldeſt not have 
mended me, *tis plain, Thou couldeſt only have thrown 
me into deſpair. Didſt thou not fee, that I had gone 
— 5 to recede Welter on, once more I bid thee! 

on !—That thy laſt gaſp, ſurely !—How hard 
Ge 0 ou |— , 
 Apizv !—Unhappy Man! Anizv! 
- *Tis kind in thee, however, to bid me Adieu 
Adieu, Adieu, Adieu, to thee, O thou inflexible, 
and, till now, unconquerable boſom-intruder — Adieu 


to thee for ever 


LETTER XLVIII. 


Ar. LovzIACE, To Jon BETroxp, E. 
| Sunday Morn. (June 11.) 4 0 Chek. 
Few words to the verbal information thou ſenteſt 
A me laſt night concerning thy poor old man; and 

en I riſe from my fear, ſhake myſelf, refreſh, new- 
dreſs, and ſo to my Charmer, whom, notwithſtanding 
her refetycs, .1 hope to prevail upon to walk out ith 
me on the Heath) this warm and ne morning. 

The birds muſt have awakened her before now. 
They ate in full ſong. She always gloried in accuſtom- 
ing herfelf to behold the Sum file ohe of God 5 natural 
wonders; 4s once ſhie called it. 5 

Her window ſalutes the Eaſt. The valleys mul be 

pilded by his rays, by the time I am with her; for al- 
eady hi: 2 5 made hy 9 mile, and the face 


of nature chearful. 
Vor. IV. „ How 
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ow unſuitable wilt thou find this gay preface to a 
ſubject ſo gloomy, as that I am now turning to! 

I am glad to hear thy tedious expectations are at laſt 
anſwered. 

Thy ſervant tells me, that thou art plaguily grieved 

at the old fellow's departure. 

I can't ſay, but thou mayſt look as if thou wert; 
haraſſed as thou haſt been for a number of days and 
nights with a cloſe attendance. upon a dying man, 
beholding his drawing-on hour—Pretending, for de- 
cency's ſake, to whine over his excruciating pangs— 
To be in the way to anſwer a thouſand impertinent en- 
quiries after the health of a man thou wiſhedſt to die— 
To pray by him for ſo once thou wroteſt to me !— 
To read by him To be forced to join in conſultation 
with a crew of ſolemn and parading Doctors, and their 
officious Zanies the Apothecaries, joined with the butch- 
erly tribe of Scarificators ; all combined to carry on the 
phyteal farce, and to cut out thongs both from his fleſh 
and his eſtate—To have the ſuperadded apprehenfion 
of dividing thy intereſt in what he ſhall leave with a 
crew of eager-hoping, never-to-be-ſatisfied relations, le- 
gatees, and the devil knows who, of private gratifiers 
of paſſions laudable and illaudable — In theſe circum- 
ſtances, I wonder not that thou lookeſt before ſervants 
(as little grieved at heart as thyſelf, and who are gaping 
after legacies, as thou after heir/hip) as if thou indeed 
wert grieved; and as if the moſt wry-fac'd woe had 
rn modo. ni 33 
Then, as I have often thought, the reflection that 
muſt naturally ariſe from ſuch mortifying objects, as the 
death of one with whom we have been familiar, muſt 
afford, when we are obliged to attend it in its flow ap- 
proaches, and in its face-twiſting pangs, that it will one 
day be our own caſe, goes a great way to credit the ap- 
pearance of grief. eg 
And This it is that, ſeriouſly reflected upon, may 
temporarily give a fine air of ſincerity to the wailings 
of lively Widows, heart - exulting Heirs, and Refiduary 
wol | | Legatees 
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Legatees of all denominations ; ſince, by keeping down 
the inward joy, thoſe intereſting reflections muſt ſadden 
the aſpect, and add an appearance of real concern to the 
aſſumed Sables. | 

Well, but, now thou art come to the Reward of 
all thy watchings, anxieties, and cloſe attendances, tell 
me what it is; tell me if it compenſate thy trouble, and 
anſwer thy hope ? 

As to myſelf, thou ſeeſt, by the gravity of my ſtyle, 
how the ſubject has helped to mortify me. But the ne- 
ceſſity I am under of committing either ſpeedy Matri- 
mony, or a Rape, has ſaddened over my gayer proſpects, 
and, more than the caſe itſelf, contributed to make me 
ſympathize with thy preſent joyful-ſorrow, 

Adieu, Jack. I muſt be ſoon out of my pain; and 
my Clariſſa ſhall be ſoon out of her. For ſo does the 
arduouſneſs of the ' caſe require. | 


LE: DHA 
MW. LovzLacz, To Joxun BzLronD, Ei: 


Bi be Sunday Morning. | 

| had the honour of my Charmer's company for 

two complete hours. We met before Six in Mrs. 
Moore's garden. A walk on the Heath refuſed me. 

The ſedateneſs of her aſpect, and her kind compliance 
in this meeting, gave me hopes. And all that either 
the Captain or I had urged yeſterday to obtain a full and 
free pardon, that re- urged I ; and I told her, beſides, 
that Capt. Tomlinſon was gone down with hopes to pre- 
vail upon her. Uncle Harlowe to come up in. perſon, in 
order to preſent to me the greateſt bleſſing that man ever 

But the utmoſt I could obtain was, That ſhe would 
take no reſolution in my favour till ſhe received Miſs 
Howe's next Letter. 

I will not repeat the arguments I uſed : But I will give 
thee the ſubſtance of what ſhe ſaid in anſwer to them, 
She had conſidered of every-thing, ſhe told me. My 

2 7, EA whole 
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whole conduct was before her. The houſe I carried 

her to, muſt be a vile houſe, The people early ſhewed 
what they were capable of, in the earneſt attempt made 

to faſten Miſs Partington upon her; as ſhe doubted not, 

with my approbation—[Surely, thought I, ſhe has not 

received a duplicate of Miſs Howe's Letter of detection ] 

They heard her cries. My inſult was undoubtedly pre- 

meditated. By my whole recollected behaviour to her, 

previous to it, it muſt be ſo. I had the vileſt of views, 

no queſtion. And my treatment of her put it out of 
all doubt. 

Soul all over, Belford! ſne ſeems ſenſible of liberties, 
that my paſſion made me inſenſible of having taken; or 
ſhe could not fo deeply reſent. 

She beſought me to give over all thoughts of her. 
Sometimes, ſhe faid, ſhe thought herſelf cruelly treated 
by her neareſt and deareſt relations: At fuch times, a 
ſpirit of repining, and even of reſentment, took place ; 
and the Reconciliation, at other times ſo deſirable, was 
not then ſo much the favourite wiſh of her heart, as was 
the ſcheme ſhe had formerly planned—of taking her 

Norton for her directreſs and guide, and living 
upon her own Eſtate in the manner her Grandfather had 
intended ſhe ſhould live. | 

This Scheme ſhe doubted not that her Couſin Mor- 
den, who was one of her Truſtees for that Eftate, would 
enable her (and that as ſhe hoped, without litigation) 

to purſue, And if he can, and does, what, Sir, let 
me aſk you, ſaid ſhe, have I ſeen in your conduct, 
that ſhould make me prefer to it an Union of Intereſts, 
where there is ſuch a Diſunion in Minds? 

So thou ſeeſt, Jack, there is reaſon, as well as re- 
ſentment, in the preference ſhe makes againſt me 
Thou ſeeſt, that ſhe preſumes to think, that ſhe can be 
happy without me; and that ſhe muſt be unhappy ith 
me | tees 
I had beſought her, in the concluſion of my re- urged 
arguments, to write to Miſs Howe before Miſs Howe's 


| anſwer could come, in order to lay before her the = 
| | ent 
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ſent ſtate of things; and if ſhe world defere to her 
judgment, to let her have an opportunity to give it, 
on the full knowlege of the caſe— 

So I would, Mr. Lovelace, was the anſwer, if I were 
in doubt myſelf, which I would prefer; Marriage, or 
the Scherne I have mentioned. You cannot think, Sir, 
but the latter muſt be my choice. I wiſh to part with 
you with temper—Don't put me upon repeating — 

Part with me, Madam, interrupted I! — I cannot 
bear thoſe words !—But let me beſcech you, however, 
to write to Miſs Howe. I hope, if Miſs Howe is not 
my enemy— 

She is not the enemy of your perſon, Sir; —as you 
would be convinced, if you ſaw her {aſt Letter to me 
(a). But were ſhe not an enemy to your actions, ſhe 
would not be my friend, nor the friend of virtue. Why 
will you provoke from me, Mr. Lovelace, the harſh- 
n:ſs of expreſſion, which, however deſerved by you, 
Iam unwilling juſt now to uſe; having ſuffered enough 
in the two paſt days from my own vehemence? | 

I bit my lip for vexation. I was ſilent. | 

Miſs Howe, proceeded ſhe, knows the full ſtate of 
matters, already, Sir. The anſwer I expect from her 
reſpects myſelf, not you. Her heart is too warm in the 
cauſe of friend hip, to leave me in ſuſpenſe one mo- 
ment longer than is neceſſary, as to what I want to 
know. Nor does her anſwer depend abſolutely upon 
herſelf. She muſt ſee a perſon firſt; and that perſon 
perhaps mult ſee others. 

The curſed Smuggler-woman, Jack —Miſs Howe' s 
Townſend, I doubt not !—Plot, contrivance, intrigue, 
ſtratagem Underground Moles theſe women But 
let the earth cover me |} let me be a Mole too, thought | 
l, if they carry their point !—And if this Lady eſcape 
me now! DS | 

She frankly owned, that ſhe had once thought of 
embarking out of all our ways for ſome one of our +: 

(a). The Lady innocently means, Mr, Lovelace's forged one. See 
P. 318, of this Volume. 
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American Colonies': But now that ſhe had been com- 
felled to ſee me (which had been her greateſt dread, and 
which ſhe would have given her life to avoid) - ſhe 
thought ſhe might be happieſt in the reſumption of 
her former favourite ſcheme, if Miſs Howe could find 
her a reputable and private aſylum, till her Couſin 
Morden could come. But if he came not ſoon, and if 
ſhe had a difficulty to get to a place of refuge, whe- 
ther from her Brother or from amy- Body elſe [meaning 
me, I ſuppoſe] ſne might yet perhaps go abroad: For, 
to ſay the truth, ſhe could not — returning to her 
Father's houſe; ſince her Brother's rage, her Siſter's 
upbraidings, her Father's anger, her Mother's ſtill 
more: affecting ſorrowings, and her o] conſciouſneſs 
under them all, would be inſupportable to her. 

O Jack ! I am ſick to death, I pine, I die, for Miſs 
Howe's next Letter! I would bind, gag, ſtrip, rob, 
and do any-thing'but murder, to intercept it. 
But, determined as ſhe ſeems to be, it was evident to 
me, nevertheleſs, that ſhe had ſtill ſome tenderneſs for 
She often wept as ſhe talked, and much oftener ſigh'd, 
She looked at me twice with an eye of undoubted 
gentleneſs, and three times with an eye ending to com- 
paſſion and ſoftneſs : But its benign rays were as often 
ſnatched back, as I may, and her face averted, as if 
her ſweet eye were not to be truſted, and could not 
ſtand againſt my eager eyes; ſeeking,” as they did, for 
a loſt heart in hers, and endeavouring to penetrate to her 
very ſo nl. ners 

More than once I took her hand. She ſtruggled not 
much againſt the freedom. I preſſed it once with my 
hps. She was not very angry. A frown indeed; but 
a frown that had more diſtreſs in it than indignation. 
Ho came the dear ſoul (cloathed as it is with ſuch 

a ſilken veſture) by all its Steadineſs (a)? Was it ne- 
(] See Vol. I. p. 48, 49. 83, 122, 123. for what ſhe herſelf 
ſays on that Steadineſs which Mr. Lovelace, tho! à deſerved ſufferer 
by it, cannot help admiring. . 7 6 

ceſſary, 


10 
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ceſſary, that the active gloom of ſuch a tyrant of a. 
Father, - ſhould commix with ſuch a paſſive ſweetneſs 
of a will-leſs Mother, to produce a Conſtancy, an Equa- 
nimity, a Steadineſs, in the Daughter, which never wo- 
man before could boaſt of? If fo, ſhe is more obliged 
to that deſpotic Father than I could have imagined a 
creature to be, wha gave diſtinction to every one related 
to her beyond what the Crown itſelf can confer. 

T hoped, I ſaid, that ſhe would admit of the intended 
viſit, which 1 had ſo often mentioned, of the two 
Ladies. 

She was here, She had ſeen me. She could not 
help herſelf at preſent. . She ever had the higheſt 
regard for the Ladies of my family, becauſe of their 
worthy characters. There ſhe turned away her ſweet 
face, and vanquiſhed an half-riſen- ſigh, 

I kneeled to her then. It was upon a verdant cu- 
ſion for we were upon the graſs-walk. I caught her 
hand. I beſought her with, an earneſtneſs that called 
up, as I could feel, my heart to my eyes, to make me, 
by her Forgiveneſs and Example, more worthy of them, 
and of-her own kind and generous wiſhes. By my Soul, 
Madam, faid I, you ſtab me with your goodneſs, your 
undeſerved goodneſs | and I cannot bear it 

Why, why, thought I, as I did ſeveral times in this 
converſation, will ſhe not generouſly forgive me? Why 
will ſhe make it neceſſary for me to bring Lady Betty 
and my Couſin to my aſſiſtance ? Can the Fortreſs ex- 
pect the fame advantageous capitulation, which yields 
not to the ſummons of a reſiſtleſs conqueror, as if it 
gave not the trouble of bringing up, and railing its 
heavy artillery againſt it? 

What Senfibilities, ſaid the divine creature, with- 
drawing her hand, muſt thou have ſuppreſſed !—W hat 
a dreadtul, what a judicial hardneſs of heart muſt thine 
be; who canſt be capable of ſuch emotions as ſometimes 
thou haſt ſhewn ; and of ſuch ſentiments, as ſometimes 
have flowed from thy lips; yet canſt have ſo far over- 
come them all, as to be able to act as thou haſt acted, 
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and that from ſettled purpoſe and premeditation and 
this, as it is ſald, throughout the whole of thy life, from 
infancy to this time 

- told her, that J had hoped, from the generous con- 
cern ſhe had expreſſed for me, when I was ſo ſuddenly 
and dangeroully taken {The Ipecacuanha _ 
ment, Jack I]. 

She interrupted: me. wel have you rewarded me 
for the concern you ſpeak of !—However, I will frank- 
ly own, now that I am determined to think no more of 
you, that you might (unſatisfied as 1 nevertheleſs way 
with you) have made an intereſt— 

"She pauſed. I beſought her to proceed. | 

Do you ſuppoſe, Sir, and turned away her ſweet 
face as we walked; do you ſuppoſe, that I had not 
thought of laying down a plan to govern myſelf by, 
when J found myſelf ſo unhappily over-reached, and 
cheated, as I may ſay, out of myſelt ?— When I found, 
that Lcould not be, and do, what I wiſhed zo be, and te 
do, do you imagine, that I had not caſt about, what 
was the next proper courſe to take? And do you be- 
lieve, that this next courſe has not Call me ſome pain, 
to be obliged to— 7 


There again ſhe ſtopt. ? 
But let us break off diſcourſe, . reſumed ſhe. The 


ſubje& grows too She ſi ghed Let us break off diſ- 
— . will go in—1 wil prepare for church—[ The 
devil! . I.] Well as I can appear in theſe every- 
day worn cloaths—looking * herſel.—I will 80 to 
church, 

She then turned From me to go into the houſe, . 

Bleſs me, my beloved Creature, bleſs. me with the 
continuance of this affecting converſation — Remorſe 
has ſeized my heart -I have been exceſſively wrong 
Give me further cauſe to curſe my heedleſs folly, by the 
continuance of this calm, but ſoul-penetrating conver- 


fation. 
No, no, Mr. Lovelace. I have ſaid too much. Im- 


* begins to break in upon me. If you can — 
cuſe 
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cuſe me to the Ladies, it will be better for my Mind's 
ſake, and for your Credit's ſake, that I do nat ſee them. 
Call me to them over - nice, petulant, prudiſn; what 
you pleaſe, call me to them. Nobody but Miſs Howe, 
to whom, next to the Almighty, and my own Mother, 
I wiſh to ſtand acquitted of wilful error, ſhall know 
the whole of what has paſſed. Be happy, as you may 
—Deſerve to be happy, and happy you will be, in your 
own reflection at leaſt, were you to be ever ſo unhappy 
in other reſpects. For myſelf, if I ſhall be enabled, on 
due reflection, to look back upon my; own conduct, 
without the great reproach, of having wiltully, and 
againſt the light of my own judgment, erred, I ſhall 
be more happy, than if I had all that the world accounts 
deſireabie. 2 oh of enity ct > Pact 
: The: noble creature proceeded; for I could not 
- niof 1 y ; 
. This ſelf-acquittal, when ſpirits are lent me to diſpel 
the darkneſs which at preſent too often over-clouds my 
mind, will, I hope, make me ſuperior to all the calami- 
ties that can befall me. Jacls | 
Her whole perſon was informed by her ſentiments, 
She ſeemed to be taller than before. How the God 
N exalted her, not only above me, but above 
erſelf | | 4901 510 '3 
Divine creature! (as I thought her) I called her, I 
acknowleged the ſuperiority of her mind; and was pro- 
ceeding - But ſhe interrupted me—All human excel- 
lence, ſaid ſhe, is comparative only. My Mind, I be- 
lieve, is indeed ſuperior to yours, debaſed as yours is by 
evil habits: But I had not known it to be ſo, if you 
had not taten pains to convince me of the inferiority 
of yours, | 
How great, how ſublimely great, this creature |— 
By my Soul, I cannot forgive her for her Virtues |— 
There is no bearing the conſciouſneſs of the infinite in- 
feriority ſhe charged me with. But why will ſhe break 
from me, when good reſolutions are taking place ?— 
The red-hot Iron ſhe refuſes to ſtrike O why will ſne 
utter the yielding Wax to harden ? 


— 
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We had gone but a few paces towards the houſe, 
when we were met by the impertinent women, with 
notice, that breakfaſt was ready. I could only, with 

up-lifted hands, beſeech her to give me hope of a re- 

newed converſation after breakfaſt. 

No; ſhe would go to church.” „ (IG | 

And into the houſe ſhe went, and up- ſtairs direftly 
Nor would ſhe os me with = Ry at the Tea- 

ing 2 
I offered by Mrs Moore to quit both the table and 
the parlour,” rather than ſhe ſhould exclude herſelf, or 
deprive the'two widows of the favour 6f her company. 

That was not all the matter, ſhe told Mrs. Moore. 
She had been ſtruggling to keep down her temper. It 
had coſt her ſome pains to do it. She was deſirous to 
compoſe herſelf, in hopes to receive benefit by _ Di- 
vine Worſhip ſhe was Seis to join in. 

Mrs. Moore hoped for her preſence at dinner. 
She had rather be excuſed. Yet, if ſhe could obtain 
the frame of mind ſhe hoped for, ſne might not be averſe 
to ſhew, that ſhe had got above thoſe Senſibilities, 
. which gave conſideration to a man who deſerved not to 
be to her what he had been. 

This ſaid, no doubt, to let Mrs. Moore know, that 
che garden converſation had not been a reconciling one. 
Mrs. Moore ſeemed to wonder, that we were not 
upon a better foot of underſtanding, after ſo long a 
conference; and the more, as ſhe believed, that the 
Lady had given in to the propoſal for the repetition of 
the Ceremony, which I had told them was inſiſted upon 
by her Uncle Harlowe. But I accounted for this, by 
telling both widows, that ſhe was reſolved to keep on 
the reſerve, till ſhe heard from Capt. Tomlinſon, whe- 
ther her Uncle would be preſent in perſon at the So- 
lemnity, or would name that worthy gentleman for his 

roxy 
2 I * 0 ſtrict ſecrecy, as to this particular; 
which was promiſed by the widows, as well for them- 
ſelves, as for Miſs Rawlins ; of whoſe taciturnity they 


gave 
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gave me ſuch an account, as ſhewed me, that ſhe was 
Secret-keeper-general to all the women. of faſhion at 
Hamſteac. 

The Lord, — What a world of miſchief, at 
this rate, muſt Miſs Rawlins know! — What a Pan- 
dora's box muſt her boſom be! — Yet, had I nothing 
that was more worthy of my attention to regard, I 
would engage to open it, and make my uſes of the diſ-- 
covery, 

- And now, Belford, thou neveatvelt; that all my re- 
— is upon the mediation of Lady Betty, and Miſs 
Montague and upon the hope of —_ _— 
Howe s Letter. . 5 Hy 


LETTER IL. 
Mr. LovzI ACE, To Jon Ooty, Ef 


HE fair Inexorable is actually gone to church, 
1 with Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Bevis. But Will. 
cloſely attends her motions ; and I am in the way to 
receive any occaſional intelligence from him. 
She did not chuſe ¶ A mighty word with the Sex l as 
if they were always to have their own wills] that I 
ſhould. wait upon her. I did not much, preſs it, that 
ſhe might not apprehend, that I thought 1 had reaſon to 
doubt her voluntary return. | 
1 once had it in my head to have found the widow - 
Bevis other employment. And I believe ſhe would 
have been; as well pleaſed with my company as to go 
to church; for ſhe ſeemed irreſolute when I told her, 
that two out of a family were enough to go to church 
for one day. But having her Things on (as the wo- 
men call every- thing) and her Aunt Moore expecting 
her company, ſhe thought. it beſt to go Leſt it ſbould 
look oddly, you know, whiſpered ſhe, to one who was 
above regarding how it looked, . 
So here am I in my Dining- room; and have no- 
s + thing to do but write, till they return, 
: And what will be my ſubject, thinkeſt thou — 
#4 * Why, 
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Why, the old beaten one, to be ſure 3 Self-debate— 
* thro* temporary remorſe : For the blow being not 
* ſtruck, her guardian angel is redoubling his efforts 


10 ſave her. 
If it be not that [And yet what power ſhould ber 


-- guardian angel have over me?] I don't know what it 


is, that gives a check to my revenge, whenever I me- 


* ditate treaſon againſt ſo ſovereign à virtue. Conſci- 


* ence is dead and gone, as I told thee ; ſo it cannot be 


* that. A young Conſcience growing up, like the 
* phoenix, from the aſhes of the old one, it cannot be 


* ſurely, But if it were, it would be hard, if I could 


not overlay a young Conſcience. . 


* Well then, it muſt be Love, I fanſy. 3 it- 


* ſelf, inſpiring Love of an object ſo adorable—Some 
- little attention poſſibly paid too to thy whining argu- 
5 ments in her favour. 


* Let Love then be allowed to be the moving prin- 


* cipk ; and the rather, as Lovz naturally makes the 


Lover loth to diſoblige the object of its flame; and 


knowing, that an offence of the meditated kind will 

de à mortal offence to s eaunot bear that I ſhould 
think of giving it. 

Let Lovg and me talk ndr a little on this 

" ſubjet—Be it a ung Conſcience, or Love, or Thy- 


* ſelf, Jack, thou ſeeſt that J am for giving every 


* whiffler audience. But this muſt be the laſt debate 
on this fubje&; for is not her fate in a manner at 
its crifis ? And muſt not my next ſtep be an irretriev- 
: able one, tend it which way it will | 
* 8 070 LITE 
* Any now the debate is over. | 
A thouſand charming things (for Love 1 is gentler 
* than ee has this little urchin ſuggeſted in 
2 her favour. © 
* He pretended to know both our hearts: And he 
* would have it, that tho* my Love was a prodigious 


* ſtrong and potent Love; and tho? it has the merit 


: of many months faithful ferviee to plead, and has had 
b Münte 
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infinite difficulties to ſtruggle with; yer that it is not 
* THE RIGHT SORT OF Love. | 

 *. Right ſort of Love A puppy But, with due re- 
* gard to your deityſhip, ſaid I, what merit has ſhe with 
* You, that you ſhould be of her party? Is hers, I pray 
you, a right ſort of Love? Is it Love at all? She 
don't pretend that it is. She owns not your ſove- 
* reignty. What a d—| moves Zou, to plead thus 
* earneſtly for a rebel, who deſpiſes your power ? 

And then he came with his F's and And's—And 
it would have been, and ſtill, as he believed, would 
be, Love, and a Love of the exalted kind, if I would 
* encourage it by the right ſort of Love he talked of : 
And, in juſtification of his opinion, pleaded her own. 
* confeſſions, as well thoſe of yeſterday, as of this 
morning: And even went fo far back as to my Ipe- 
* cacuanha-ilInelſs. | 

I never talked ſo familiarly with his godſhip be- 
fore: Thou mayeſt think therefore, that his dialect 
*- ſounded oddly in my ears. And then he told me, 
* how often I had thrown cold water upon the moſt 
* charming flame that ever warmed a Lady's boſom, 
* while yet but young and riſing, 

* I required a definition of this right ſort of Love. 
He tried at it: But made a ſorry hand of it: Nor 
* could I, for the foul of me, be convinced, that what 
he meant to extol, was Love. 

Upon the whole, we had a notable controverſy 
upon this ſubject, in which he inſiſted upon the un- 
* precedented merit of the Lady. Nevertheleſs I got 
* the better of him; for he was ſtruck abſolutely dumb, 
when (waving her preſent perverſeneſs, which yet was 
a a ſufficient anſwer to all his pleas) I aſſerted, and 
offered to prove it, by a thouſand inſtances impromptu, 
that Love was not governed by merit, nor could be 
under the dominion of prudence, or any other reaſon- 
ing power: And that if the Lady were capable of 
Love, it was of ſuch a ſort of Love, as he had nothing 
' todawith, and which never before reigned in a female 
2 heart. I I aſked 
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I aſked him, What he thought of her flight from 
* me, at a time when I was more than half overcome 
by the right ſort of Love he talked of? - And then 


I ſhewed him the Letter ſne wrote, and left behind 


her for me, with an intention, no douht, abſolutely 
to break my heart, or to provoke me to hang, drown, 
or ſhoot myſelf; to ſay nothing of a multitude of 
* declarations from her, defying his power, and im- 
* puting all that looked like Love in her behaviour to 
me, to the perſecution and rejection of her friends; 
which made her think of me but as a laſt reſort. 
Lovz then gave her up. The Letter, he ſaid, 


* deſerved neither pardon nor excuſe. He did not 


think he had been pleading for ſuch a declared rebel. 
And as to the reſt, he ſhould be a betrayer of the 
* rights of his own ſovereignty, if what I had alleged 
* were true, and he were ſtil] to plead for her. 

I ſwore to the truth of all. And truly I ſwore : 
Which perhaps I do not always do. 

And now what thinkeſt thou muſt become of the 
Lady, whom Love itſelf gives up, and Consciexce 
cannot plead for? | 


LETTER LI. 


Mr. LovELace, To Jonn BE LFORD, Eh; 
g Saunday afternoon. 
Belford ! what a hair*s-breadth eſcape have I had 
—Such an one, that I tremble between terror 


and joy, at the thoughts of what might have happened, 
and did not. 1 | 
What a perverſe girl is this, to contend with her Fate; 
et has reaſon to think, that her very Stars fight againſt 
her! I am the luckieſt of men But my breath almoſt 
fails me, when J reflect upon what a ſlender thread my 
Deſtiny hung. lan e 
Hut not to keep thee in ſuſpenſe; I have, within this 
half-hour, obtained poſſeſſion of the expected Letter 
from Miſs Howe — And by ſuch an accident ! But — 
„ WI 
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with the former, I diſpatch this ; thy meſſenger wait- 
ng. | 


LETTER LIL. 
Mr. Lov LACE. In Continuation. 


H Us it was My Charmer accompanied Mrs. 
Moore again to church this afternoon. I had 


been very earneſt, in the firſt place, to obtain her com- 


pany at dinner: But in vain. According to what ſhe 
had ſaid to Mrs. Moore (a), I was too confiderable to 
her to be allowed that favour. In the next place, I be- 
ſought her to favour me, after dinner, with another 
garden-walk. But ſhe would again go to church. And 
what reaſon have I to rejoice that ſhe did ! 

My worthy friend Mrs. Bevis thought one Sermon 
a day, well obſerved, enough ; ſo ſtaid at home to bear 
me campany. | 

The , #60 and Mrs, Moore had not been gone a 
quarter of an hour, when a young Country- fellow on 
horſeback came to the door, and enquired for Mrs. 
Harriot Lucas. The widow and I (undetermined how 
we were to entertain each other) were in the parlour 
next the door ; and hearing the fellow's enquiry, O 
my dear Mrs, Bevis, ſaid I, I am undone, undone for 
ever, if you don't help me out! — Since here, in all 
probability, is a meſſenger from that implacable Miſs 
Howe with a Letter; which, if delivered to Mrs, 
Lovelace, may undo all we have been doing. 

What, ſaid ſhe, would you have me 90 f 

Call the maid in this moment, that I may give her 

her leſſon; and if it be as I imagine, I'll tell you what 
you ſhall do. X | 

Widow., Margaret! — Margaret ! come in this mi- 
nute., a % Soak ok 
Lovel. What anſwer, Mrs. Margaret, did you give 
the man, upon his aſking for Mrs, Harriot Lucas? 

Peggy. I only aſked, What was his buſineſs, and who 


he 


(a) See p. 39% 1 
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he came from? (For, Sir, your Honour's ſervant had 
told me how things ſtood): And I came at your call, 
Madam, before he anſwered me. 

Lovel. Well, child, if ever you wiſh to be happy 
in wedlock yourſelf, and would have people diſap- 
pointed, who want to make miſchief between you and 
your Huſband, get out of him his Meffage, or Letter 
if he has one, and bring it to me, and fay nothing to 
— rs. Lovelace, when ſhe comes in; and here is a guinea 

r you. | 

Peggy. I will do all I can to ferve your Honour's 
Worſhip for nothing [Nevertheleſs, with a ready hand, 
taking th guinea] : For Mr. William tells me, what 
a good gentleman you be. 

Away went Peggy to the fellow at the door. 
Peggy. What is your buſineſs, friend, with Mrs, 
Harry Lucas? 
Fellow. 1 muſt ſpeak to her her own ſelf. 
' Lovel. My deareft widow, do you perſonate Mrs. 
Lovelace—For Heaven's fake do you perſonate Mrs. 
Lovelace ! 2 


Wi. I perſonate Mrs. Lovelace, Sir! How can 1 


do that? She is fair: I am brown. She is lender: I 


am plump— 5" Py 
Lovel. No matter, no matter The fellow may be 
4 new- come ſervant : He is not in livery, I ſte. He 


may not know her perſon. You can but be bloated, 


and in a dropſy. wont yeh 
Vid. Dropſical people look not ſo freſſi and ruddy 


as I do— 


| Lovel. True But the clown may not know That. 


*Tis but for a preſent deception. 
Peggy, Peggy, call'd I, in a female tone, ſoftly at 
the door. Madam, anſwered Peggy; and came up to 


me to the parlour- door. 12 
Lovel. Tell him the Lady is ill; and has lain down 


upon the couch. And ger his buſineſs from him, what- 
ever you do. | 
Away went Peggy. 
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Lovel. Now, my dear widow, lie along on the Settee, 
and put your handkerchief over your face, that, if he 
will ſpeak to you himſelf, he may not ſee your eyes 
and your hair, —So—That's right, I'll N into the 


_ cloſet by you. . 

3, $4 Wo en ade 
[returnirig]. He won't deliver his buſineſs to 

. e will ſpeak to Mrs. Harry Lucas her own ſelf. 


Lovel. [holding the door in my hand] Tell him, that 
This is Mrs. Harriot Lucas; and let him come in. Whiſ- 
per him (if he doubts) that ſhe is bloated, dropſical, arid 
not the woman ſhe was, | 

Away went Margery. | : 

e And now, my dear widow, let me ſee "I 
a charming Mrs. Lovelace you'll make !—Aſk, If he 
comes from Miſs Howe. Aſk, If he live with 1218 
Aſk, How ſhe does. Call her, at every word, 
dear Miſs Howe, Offer him money—Take this a. 
guinea for him — Complain of your head, to have a 

retence to hold it down; and cover your forehead 
and eyes with your hand, where your handkerchief 
hides not your face. That s right—And diſmiſs the 
raſcal—{Here he ery) Fly ſoon as you can. | 

In came the fellow, bowing and ſcraping, his hat 
poked out before him with both his hands. 

Fellow. I am ſorry, Madam, an't pleaſe you, to _ 
you be'n't well. 
Widow. What is your buſineſs with me, friend ? 


. Fellow. You are Mrs. Harriot Lucas, I ag Ma- 


dam? 
Widow. Yes, Do you come from Miſs Howe? 
Fellow. 1 do, Madam. 65 
Widow. Doſt thou know my right name, fiend 5 [ 
Fellow, I can give a ſhrewd guels. But that is none 
of my buſineſs. 
4 What 7s thy buſineſs? 1 hope Miſs Howe 
is well? 
Fellow. Yes, Madam; pure well 1 thank God. I 


wiſh you were ſo too. 
Vor. * DET idle. 
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NMidow. I am too full of grief to be well. | 
Fellow. So belike I have hard ſay. 
Mido. My head akes ſo dreadfully, I cannot t hold 

it 1 muſt beg of you to let me know your buſi- 

_ nels 

\, Fellow. Nay, and that be all, my buſineſs is ſoon 

known, It is but to give this Letter into your ,own 

17 71 hands Here it is. 

Widow ¶ Taking it]. From my dear friend Miſs 
owe ?—Ah, my head ! 

* Fellow. Yes, Madam: But I am. forry you are ſo 
d. | 
Widow. Do you live with Miſs Howe? 

Fellow. No, Madam: I am one of her tenant's ſons. 

115 Lady - mother muſt not know as how I came of 0 

.this errand, But the Letter, I ſuppoſe, will tell you all. 7 

Widow. How ſhall I ſatisfy you for this kind a 

trouble? | t 
Fellow. Na how at all. What 1 do is for Love of f 

Miss Howe. She will ſatisfy me more than enough. 

But, may-hap, you can ſend no anſwer, you are O ill. 1 

1dow, Was you ordered to wait for an anſwer? he 
Fellow. No. I cannot ſay as that I was. But I was if 
1h 

de 


bidden to obſerve how you looked, and how you was; 
and if you did write a line or fo, to take care of it, and 
give it only to our young Landlady, in ſecret. 

Widow. You fee I look ſtrangely. Not fo well as 
I uſed to do. — 

Fellow. Nay, I don't know that I ever ſaw yon but N M 
once before; and that was at a Stile, where I met you Be 
and my young Landlady ; but knew better than to 
ſtare a gentlewoman in the face; Eſpecially at a Stile. 
idow. Will you eat, or drink, friend? 

Fellow. A cup 2 ſmall Ale, I don't care if I do. 
._ Widow. Margaret, take the young man down, and 
treat him with what the houſe affords. 
7 Fellow. Your ſervant, Madam. But I ſtaid to eat 
as I came along, juſt upon the Heath yonder, or elle, 


to ſay the truth, I had been here ſooner (Thank my 
Stars, 
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Stats, thought 1, thou didi]. A piece of powdered 

beef was upon the table, at the ſign of the Caſtle, where 

I ſtopt to enquire for this houſe : And fo, thoff I only 

intended to whet my whiſtle, I could not help cating. 

So ſhall only ' taſte of 2 Ale; for the ne Was 
woundily corned. _ 

Prating dog ! Pox on thee! thought I. 

He withdrew, bowing and ſcraping. 

Margaret, whiſpered I, in a female voice [whipping 
out of the cloſet, and holding the parlour-door in my 
hand} Get him out of the houſe as faſt as you can, leſt 
they come from church, and catch him here. 

Peggy. Never fear, Sir. 

The fellow went down, and, it ſeems, drank a large 
draught of Ale; and Margaret finding him very talk - 
ative, told him, ſhe begg'd his pardon; but ſhe had 
a Sweetheart juſt come from Sea, whom ſhe was forced 
to hide in the pantry z ſo was ſure he would excuſe her 


from ſtaying with him. 


Ay, ay, to be ſure, the clown faid : For if be could 
not make Jport, be "would ſpoil none. But he whiſpered 
her, that one Squire Lovelace was a damnation rogue, 
if the truth might be told. 

For what, ſaid Margaret? And could have given kim, 
ſhe told the widow (who related to me all * _ 
dowſe of the chaps. : 

For kiſſing all the women he came near. 


At the ſame time, the dog wrapped himſelf round 


r. and gave her a ſmack, that, the told Mrs. 
wig afterwards, ſhe might have heard * the par- 
Such, Jack, i is human nature : Thus Sis it operate 
in all degrees ; and ſo does the clown, as well as his 
betters, practiſe what he cenſures; and cenfure what he 
practiſes] Yet this ſly dog knew not but the wench had 
a Sweetheart locked up in the pantry ! If the truth were 
known,: ſome of the ruddy-faced dairy wenches might 
perhaps call him a damnation rogue, as juſtly as their 

deuen of the ſame Sex 54 Squire Lovelace. 
The 
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The fellow told the maid, that, by what he diſcerned 
of the young Lady's face, it looked very roh to what 
he took it to be; and he thought her a good deal 
fatter⸗ as ſne lay, and not ſo tall. 

All women are born to intrigue, Jack; and practiſe 
it more or leſs, as Fathers, Guardians, Governeſſes, 
from dear experience can tell; and in Love: affairs are 
naturally expert, and quicker in their wits by half than 
men. This ready, tho“ raw, wench gave an inſtance 
of this, and improved on the dropſical hint I had given 
her. The Lady's ſeeming plumpneſs was owing to a 
dropſical diſorder, and to the round poſture ſhe lay in 
Very likely, truly. Her appearing to him to be ſhorter, 
he might have obſerved was owing to her drawing her 
feet up, from pain, and becauſe the couch was too 
ſnott, ſhe ſuppoſedi— Ad. ſo, be did not think of 'that. 
Her roſy colour was owing to her grief and head- ach 
Ay, that might very well be. But he was highly 
pleaſed that he had given the Letter into Mrs. Harriot's 
un hand, as he ſhould tell Miſs Howe. 

Hie deſired once more to ſee the Lady at his going 


away, and would not be denied. The widow there- 


fore ſat up, with her handkerchief over her 2 lean- 
ing her head againſt the wainſcot. 5 


He aſked, If ſhe had —— meſſige. 01 
No: She was ſo ill ſhe could not wre 3 hh was 


2 great grief to her. 


Should he call next day? foe be was going to 12. 
dun, now he was ſo near; and ſhould ſtay at a couſin's 


that night, who, lived in a ſtreet call'd Fetter- lane. 


No: She would write as ſoon as able, and ſend by 
the poſt. 
Well then, if ſhe had nothing to ſend by him, may- 
hap he might ſtay in town a day or two; for he had 
never ſeen the Lions in the Tower, nor Bedlam, nor 
the Tombs ;; and he would make a holiday or two, 3 
he had leave to do, if ſhe had no buſineſs or meſſage 


that required his poſting down next 2 


ho had not. 
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She offered him the half-guinea I had given her for 
him; but he refuſed it, with great profeſſions of diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, and Love, as he called it, to Miſs Howe; 
to ſerve whom, he would ride to the World's-end, or 
even to Jericho. | 

And fo the ſhocking raſcal went away: And glad 
at my heart was I when he was gone; for I feared no- 
thing ſo much as that he would. have ſtaid till they came 
from church, 

Thus, Jack, got I my heart's-eaſe, the Letter of 
Miſs Howe; and thro' ſuch a train of accidents, as 
makes me ſay, that the Lady's Stars fight againſt her. 
But yet I muſt attribute a good deal to my own pre- 
caution, in having taken right meaſures: For had I 
not ſecured the widow by my ſtories, and the maid 
by my ſervant, all would have ſignified nothing. And 
ſo heartily were they ſecured, the one by a ſingle guinea, 
the other by half a dozen warm kiſſes, and the averſion 
they both had to ſuch wicked creatures as delighted in 
making miſchief between Man and Wife, that they pro- 
miſed, that neither Mrs. Moore, Miſs Rawlins, Mrs. 
Lovelace, nor any-body living, till a week at leaſt were 
paſt, and till I gave leave, ſhould know any-thing of 
the matter. 

The widow rejoiced that I had got the miſchief- 
maker's Letter. I excuſed myſelf to her, and inſtantly 
withdrew with it; and, after I had read it, fell to my 
ſhort-hand, to acquaint thee with my good luck : And 
they not returning ſo ſoon as church was done (ſtepping, 
as it proved, in to Miſs Rawlins's, and tarrying there 
a- while, to bring that buſy girl with them to drink tea) 
I wrote thus far to thee, that thou mighteſt, when thou 
cameſt to this place, rejoice with me upon the occa- 
ſion. 

They are all three juſt come in, — 

I haſten to them. 


| 
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her. Law and Goſpel two different things. Sallyfling s her 
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hoped) by Love and Gentleneſs. Praiſes her modeſty. His 


. encroaching freedoms reſented by her. Taz Woman, he 
- obſerves, WHO RESENTS NOT INITIATORY FREE- 
bonus, MUST BE LOST. He reaſons, in his free way, 


upon her delicacy. Art of the Eaſtern Monarchs. 


XXII. From the ſame. A Letter from Captain Tomlinſon 


makes all up, Her Uncle Harlowe's pretended propoſal, big 
with art, and plauſible deluſion. She acquieſces in it. He 
writes to the pretended Tomlinſon, on an affecting hint of hers, 
requeſting that her Uncle Harlowe would in perſon give his 
Niece to him ; or permit Tomlinſon to be his proxy on the 
occaſion.— And now for a little mine, he ſays, which he has 


ready to ſpring. 


X 


XIII. Belford, To Lovelace. Again earneftly expoſtulates with 


him in the Lady's favour, Remembers and applauds the part 
ſhe bore in the converſation at his collation, The frothy wit 


of Libertines how deſpicable. Cenſures the folly, the weak- 


neſs, the groſſneſs, the unpermanency of ſenſual Love, Calls 
ſome of his contrivances trite, ſtale, and poor. Beſeeches him 


to remove her from the vile houſe. How many dreadful ftiries 


could the horrid Sinclair tell the Sex Serious reflection on the 
dying tate of his Uncle, 2 


XXIV. Lovelace, To Belford. Cannot yet procure a Licence. 


Has ſecured a retreat, if not victory. Defends in anger the 
ſimplicity of his inventive contrivances. Enters upon his ge- 


neral defence, compared with the principles and practices of 


other Libertines, Heroes and warlike Kings worle men than 


he. Epitome of his and the Lady's ſtory after ten years co- 


- habitation, Caution to thoſe who would cenſure him. Had 


the Sex made Virtue a recammendation to their favour, he ſays, 


- . he ſhould ha | er regard to his morals than he has 
— nnn. 


ad 
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XXV. Lovelace, To * Preparative to his ſpringing his 
little mine, as he calls it. Loves to writs to the moment. 
Alarm begins. Affectedly terrified. 

XXVI. From the ſame. The Lady frighted out of her bed by 
dreadful cries of Fire. She awes him into d . Onan 
extorted promiſe of Forgiveneſs, he leaves her. Repenting, 
he returns; but finds her door faſtened. What a triumph 
has her Sex obtained by her Virtue ! But how will ſhe ſee 
him next morning, as he has made her promiſe? Exults in 
the puzzle he has given her, 

XXVII. From the ſame. Dialogue with her, the door between 
them. Her Letter to him. She will not ſee him for a week. 


XXVIII. From the ſame. Copies of Letters that paſs between 


them. Goes to the Commons to try to get the Licence. She 


ſhall fee him, he declares, on his return. Love and com- 
paſſion hard to be ſeparated, His fluftuating reaſonings on 
their preſent ſituation. Is jealous of her ſuperior qualities. 
Does juſtice to her immoveable Virtue. | 
XXIX. From the ſame. The Lady eſcaped, His rage. Makes 
a folemn vow of revenge if once more he get her into his 
power. His man Will. is gone in ſearch of her. His hopes. 
On what grounded. He will advertiſe her. Deſcribes her 
dreſs, Letter left behind her. Accuſes her (that is to ſay, 
LovELACE accuſes her) of Nicenefs, Prudery, Affectation. 


XXX. From the ſame. A Letter from Miſs Howe to Clariſſa 
falls into his hands ; which, had it come to hers, would have 
laid open and detected all his deſigns. In it ſhe acquits Cla- 
riſſa of Prudery, Caquetry, and undue Reſerve. Admires, 
applauds, bleſſes her for the example ſhe has ſet her Sex, 
and for the credit ſhe has done it, by her conduct in the moſt 
difficult ſituations. 

This Letter may be conſidered as a kind of Summary of _ 
trials, perſecutions, and exemplary conduct hitherto; and of Mr. 
Lovelace's intrigues, plots, and views, ſo far as Miſs Howe 
could be ſuppoſed to know them, or to gueſs at them. 

A Letter from Lovelace, which further ſhews the fertility of 
his contriving genius. 

XXXI. Clariſſa, To Miſs Hue. Informs her of Lovelace's 
villainy, and of her eſcape: Her only conccra, what. 'The 
courſe ſhe intends to purſue. 

XX XII. Lovelace, To Belford. Exults on hearing from his 
man Will. that the Lady has refuged herſelf at Hamſtead. 
Qbſeryations in a ſtyle of levity on ſome paſſages in — 
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. ſhe left behind her. Intimates that Tomlinſon is arrived to 
aid his purpoſes, The chariot is come ; and now, dreſſed like 
a Bridegroom, attended by a footman ſhe never as he is 
_ already, he ſays, at Hamſtead. 

XXXIIL XXXIV. Lovelace, To Belford. Exults on his con- 
trivances. By what means he gets into the Lady's preſence 

at Mrs, Moore's. Her terrors, fits, exclamations, His plau- 
ſible tales to Mrs. Moore and Miſs Rawlins. His intrepid be- 

haviour to the Lady. | Copies, of Letters from Tomlinſon, and 
of pretended ones from his own Relations, calculated to pacify 
and delude her. 


XXXV. XXXVI. From the ſame. His further arts, inventions, 
and intrepidity.——She puts home queſtions to him. Un- 
__ © generous and ingrateful ſhe calls him. He knows not the 
value of the heart he had inſulted, He had a plain path 
YN * be ore him, after he had tricked her out of ber Father's hou/e : 
| t that now her mind was raiſed above fortune and above 
"Mp E His precautionary contrivances. 


XXXVII. XXXVIIL XXXIX. XL. XLI. XLII. Frag the ſame. 
CharaQer of Widow Bevis, Prepoſſeſſes the women againſt 

Mis Howe. Leads them to think ſhe is in Love with him. 
Apt himſelf to think ſo: And why. Women like not no- 
vices: And why. Their vulgar aphoriſm animadverted on. 

' — Tomlinſon 383 Artfu T abe between them. 

Miß Rawlins's Prudery. — His forged Letter in imitation of 

Miss Howe's, No xxx. Other contrivances to delude the 
Lady, and attach the women to his party. | 


XIIIII. XLIV. XV. XLVI. From the ſame. Particulars of 
* ſeveral 8 converſations between himſelf, Tomlinſon, 
and the Lady. Artful management of the two fornier, Her 
noble ſpirit. ae tells Tomlinſon before her, that he never 
had any proofs of affection from her. She frankly owns the 
regard ſbe once had for bim. © He had brought her,” ſhe telt 
Tomlinſon and bim, more than once to own it to him. Nor 
did his own vanity, ſhe was ſure, permit him 15 doubt of it, 
* He had kept her foul in ſuſpenſe an hundred times. — Both 
men affected in turn by her noble behaviour, and great ſenti- 
ments. — Their pleas, n proſtrations, to moye her to 
relent. Her diſtreſs. 


XLVIIL XL. VIII. From the ee His . proc © 
Tomlinſon in the Lady's favour, His pleas and arguments on 
their preſent ſtuation, and on his darling and hitherto baffted 
- views. oy HARE uh with ery 4 
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adieu to it. — His ſtra nog Þ levity, which he calls gravity, on 
the death of Belford's | 
XLIX. L. Lovelace, To Belfard. She favours him with a * 
meeting in the garden. Her compoſure, Her converſation 
reat and noble. But will not determine any- in his 
Lone, It is however evident, he ſays, that ſhe has till ſome 
ror, nf bim. His reaſons. An affecting ſcene between 
them. Her ingenuouſneſs and openne young 0 — — She' reſolves 
to go to church ; but will not ſu im to accompany her 
thither. His whimſical debate with the God of Lay — 
he introduces as pleading ſor the Lady. 


Ll. LII. From the ſame. He has got the wiſhed- for Letter 
from Miſs Howe .IInſorms him of the manner of ob- 
taining it. 


END of Vol. IV. f 
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